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This  dissertation  develops  hypotheses  concerning  the  contributions 
social  movements  can  make  hastening  democratic  transformations  and 
building  civil  society.  It  examines  the  experiences  of  South  Africa's  civic 
associations  from  1979  tlirough  1995.  In  hundreds  of  black  urban  townships. 
South  Africans  formed  these  grassroots  organizations  and  through  them 
participated  in  some  of  their  country's  most  important  anti-apartheid 
protests.  This  project  applies  the  political  process  model  of  social  movement 
formation  and  development  to  analyze  the  factors  that  determined  the  rises 
and  dedines  of  the  civic  social  movement.  It  develops  a  model  of  the  process 
through  which  dvil  society  emerges  and  examines  civic  associations' 
contributions  to  this  dynamic  in  South  Africa. 
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Appraisal  of  the  civic  associations  was  accomplished  primarily  via  case 
studies  of  three  representative  civics:  those  of  George,  Grahamstown,  and 
Port  Elizabeth.  Primary  data  came  from  interviews  with  120  community 
leaders  who  worked  either  in  or  with  the  civic  associations.  Additional 
primary-  sources  include  the  civics'  own  documents,  newspaper  articles,  and 
municipalities'  relevant  records.  Secondary  sources  concerning  other  dvics 
supplement  the  case  studies. 

This  project  produces  two  sets  of  findings.  The  first  set  describes  and 
analyzes  the  four  stages  of  civics'  activism.  Civics'  changing  levels  of 
mobilization  were  determined  by  1)  the  political  opportunity  structure 
creating  the  operational  space  for  mobilization,  2)  the  vitality'  of  community 
networks,  and  3)  activists'  ability  to  formulate  a  compelling  strategy  and 
ideology  for  collective  action.  In  the  1990s,  civics  abandoned  their  social 
movement  status  and  entered  the  state  arena  sending  representatives  to 
interim  government  structures.  The  second  set  of  findings  concerns  the  effect 
of  civics'  actions  1)  encouraging  the  South  African  government  to  enter  into 
negotiations  to  dismantle  apartheid  and  2)  contributing  to  civil  society's 
emergence.  By  rejecting  and  bankrupting  townships'  Black  Local  Authorities, 
civics  helped  convince  state  authorities  of  apartheid's  unviabilit)^  at  the  local 
level.  .Although  their  contributions  to  civil  societ)'  were  less  important,  the 
civics  did  broaden  associational  life,  bring  township  residents'  voices  into 
South  Africa's  discursive  realm,  and  advocate  new  political  norms.  These 
specific  findings  are  translated  into  general  hypotheses  for  testing  on  other 
popular  organizations  in  similar  contexts. 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
INTRODUCTION 


On  May  10,  1994  in  front  of  the  Union  Buildings  in  Pretoria,  a  series  of 
moving  formal  acts  rich  in  symbolism  signaled  that  the  citizens  of  South 
Africa  had  accomplished  that  which  for  decades  had  seemed  impossible.  The 
first  man  to  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  complete  South  African 
electorate-all  racial  and  cultural  groups-was  inaugiirated  President  of  South 
Africa.  The  highest  officers  of  the  South  African  military  and  police  forces 
saluted  and  pledged  their  loyalty  to  their  prisoner  tvimed  president.  Nelson 
Mandela.  F.  W.  de  Klerk  conceded  the  office  of  the  presidency  and  took  the 
oath  of  office  for  the  new  junior  post  of  Second  Deputy  President.  A  chevron 
of  Impala  jets  flew  over  the  ceremony  trailing  the  black,  red,  green,  blue,  and 
gold  colors  of  the  new  South  African  flag  thrilling  the  crowd  and  making  a 
poignant  point.  Few  people  had  predicted  that  resolving  the  violent  conflict 
between  the  apartheid  government  and  its  many  opponents  would  not 
require  a  protracted  civil  war.  On  that  momentous  day,  however,  the  jets 
were  saluting  South  Africa's  most  famous  freedom  fighter  rather  than 
bombing  insurgents'  installations.  South  Africans'  success  in  using 
negotiations  and  protest  to  transform  their  racially  based  government  into  a 
nonradal  democracy  stands  as  an  inspiring  example  of  a  relatively  peaceful 
transition  to  democracy. 

As  important  a  leader  as  he  was  for  the  African  National  Congress 
(ANC)  and  his  compatriots'  successful  struggle  against  apartheid.  Nelson 
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Mandela  himself  recogmzed  that  his  rise  to  the  presidency  was  the 

culmination  of  countless  individual  sacrifices  and  coordinated  efforts  of  a 

multitude  of  men  and  women  across  his  country'  and  indeed  the  world.  In 

his  autobiography,  Mandela  writes  of  his  inauguration: 

That  day  had  come  about  through  the  unimaginable  sacrifices  of 
thousands  of  my  people,  people  whose  suffering  and  courage  can  never 
be  counted  or  repaid.  I  felt  that  day,  as  I  have  on  so  many  other  days, 
that  I  was  simply  the  sum  of  all  those  African  patriots  who  had  gone 
before  me.  (Mandela  1994,  541-42) 

This  dissertation  is  an  analysis  of  the  campaigns  of  one  such  set  of  African 

patriots:  the  men  and  women  who  led  and  supported  the  network  of  civic 

associations  that  arose  across  South  Africa  to  demand  material 

improvements  for  black  townships  and  political  rights  for  their  residents.^ 

By  examining  a  transition  to  democracy  from  the  perspective  of  the 

actions  of  popular  organizations  and  a  social  movement,  this  study 

participates  in  the  research  agenda  of  a  significant  number  of  scholars  who 

have  grown  increasingly  dissatisfied  with  analyses  of  democratic  transitions 

that  focus  solely  on  the  actions  of  elites  and  formal  legal  proceedings 

(Anyang'  Nyong'o  1987).  Many  scholars  look  beyond  poUtical  parties  and 

institutionalized  leadership  to  recognize  that  there  are  two  dimensions  at 

work  shaping  a  democratization  process:  a)  the  institiational  center  of  the  state 

and  b)  societal  actors  (Kunz  1990).  Consequently,  they  him  their  attention  to 


^South  Africa's  racial  terminology  is  fraught  v\ath  difficulties.  In  this 
dissertation,  following  the  South  African  government's  official  demographic 
categories,  "African"  identifies  men  and  women  from  Bantu-speaking 
linguistic  groups,  "Coloured"  identifies  people  of  racially  mixed  ancestry, 
"Indian"  refers  to  people  whose  ancestors  were  from  the  Indian  subcontinent, 
"white"  refers  to  South  Africans  of  European  decent,  and  "black"  identifies 
people  of  all  racial  groups  except  whites.  Other  writers  use  the  term  "black" 
when  referring  to  those  here  called  "African."  The  terminology  used  here 
does  fail  to  capture  the  reality  that  all  South  Africans  are  indeed  African 
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addressing  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  authoritarian  regimes  may  be 
transformed  into  democracies  by  pressures  emanating  from  "below'  in  society 
(Bienen  and  Herbst  1991;  Campbell  1987).  A  consensus  is  growing  around  the 
conviction  that  a  central  explanatory  factor  of  changes  in  African  politics  in 
particular  is  the  nature  of  the  state's  relationship  to  society  (Migdal  1994,  1988; 
Rothchild  and  Chazan  1988).  Regarding  the  democratization  process  from 
this  perspective,  many  Third  World  scholars  advocate  studies  of 
democratization  that  focus  on  the  relations  between  the  state  and  organs  in 
associational  life  such  as  social  movements  and  popular  organizations.^ 

The  "end  game "  of  South  Africa's  political  transformation  was  played 
by  elite  representatives  of  the  country's  various  political  parties  and  alliances. 
In  fora  such  as  the  Conventions  for  a  Democratic  South  Africa,  they 
negotiated  and  wrote  the  legal  framework  aroimd  wliich  to  build  South 
Africa's  democratic  governmental  institutions.  However,  the  domestic 
unrest  sustained  by  popular  organizations  and  disparate  individuals  made  an 
essential  contribution  in  convincing  state  authorities  that  since  the  status  quo 
apartheid  system  was  no  longer  sustainable,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  enter 
into  political  negotiations  with  their  opponents.  My  focus  on  the 
contributions  of  the  civic  association  movement  to  this  transformation 
should  not  be  interpreted  as  unplying  that  the  elite  negotiations  and  legal 
proceedings  were  irrelevant.  On  the  contrary,  my  analysis  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  state  authorities  alternatively  destroying  and  establishing  the 
context  in  which  the  popular  organizations  could  mobilize  supporters  for 

^Examples  include  Assies  (1994),  Bayart  (1986),  Eckstein  (1989),  Escobar  and 
Alvarez  (1992a),  Fatton  (1992),  Foweraker  and  Craig  (1990),  Kunz  (1990),  Lewis 
(1992),  Mainwaring  (1987),  Mamdani  and  Wamba-dia-VVamba  (1995),  Slater 
(1994),  Smith  (1991),  and  Woods  (1992). 
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their  protest  campaigns.  Furthermore,  I  conclude  that  the  popular 
organizations  alone  would  not  have  been  able  to  complete  South  Africa's 
transformation  process.  However,  this  study  will  demonstrate  that  by 
undermining  the  foundations  of  the  local  government  dimension  of  the 
apartheid  system,  civic  associations  played  a  crucial  role  in  hastening  the 
state's  willingness  to  negotiate  apartheid's  demise. 

This  study  also  contributes  to  another  current  trend  in  research  of 
democratic  transformations,  specifically  that  of  testing  the  utility  of 
examining  transition  from  the  perspective  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  civil 
society.  The  concept  "dvil  society"  has  returned  to  academic  and  political 
discourse  as  observers  criticize  the  failures  of  state-dominated  policy-making 
in  communist,  welfare-state,  and  Third  World  countries.^  Few  observers 
remain  assured  that  the  state,  making  and  implementing  policies  on  its  own, 
can  be  trusted  to  provide  for  the  good  of  citizens.  Increasingly,  scholars  and 
political  activists  argue  that  dvil  sodety  is  necessary;  a  separate  realm  of 
voluntary  associations  must  stand  as  the  state's  partner  (or  foil)  intent  on 
ensuring  that  alternative  issues,  voices,  and  policies  receive  consideration  on 
the  political  agenda.  Similarly,  few  scholars  remain  assured  that  political 
elites  and  institutional  actors  alone  determine  the  pace  of  democratization 
and  shape  of  a  democratic  system.  A  growing  body  of  literature  gives 
grassroots  popular  organizations  and  sodal  movements  increased  recognition 

^  Examples  of  scholarship  concerning  dvil  sodety  in  Africa  include:  Bayart 
(1986),  Bratton  (1989),  Diamond  (1994)  (1991),  Fatton  (1992),  Gyimah-Boadi 
(1996),  Harbeson,  Rothchild  and  Chazan  (1994),  Hyden  (1996)  (1995),  Lewis 
(1992),  Lucas  (1994),  Molutsi  and  Hohn  (1980),  Monga  (1995),  and  Ndegwa 
(1996).  The  following  works  discuss  dvil  sodety  in  Latin  America:  Canel 
(1992),  Cardoso  (1992),  HeUman  (1992),  and  Oxhom  (1995).  Works  concerning 
the  reemergence  of  civil  sodety  in  Europe  include:  Cohen  and  Arato  (1992), 
HaU  (1995b),  Keane  (1988b),  Kiss  (1992),  Polczynski  (1988),  Rau  (1991),  and 
Tismaneanu  (1993)  (1990). 
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as  agents  that  can  hasten  civil  society  by  nurttiring  democratic  norms  and 
practices  and  articulating  policy  alternatives  (Canel  1992;  Escobar  and  Alvarez 
1992a).  I  offer  a  refined  conceptualization  of  dvil  society  and  use  the  case  of 
the  civic  associations  to  demonstrate  how  popular  organizations  and  their 
social  movements  can  contribute  to  civil  societv-'s  emergence  during  a 
democratic  transformation. 

This  analysis  of  the  South  African  civic  association  phenomenon  was 
conducted  to  serve  four  purposes.  My  most  specific  goal  was  to  produce  a 
detailed  case  study  of  the  civic  association  movement's  efforts  in  hastening 
democratic  reform  ajid  dvil  sodety  in  South  Africa.  The  fact  that  these 
dynamic  organizations  have  been  inadequately  studied  would  alone  have 
justified  such  a  detailed  case  study.'*  However,  the  dvics  are  additionally 
compelling  for  those  interested  in  testing  the  utility  of  the  concept  of  dvil 
sodety  because  dvic  leaders  have  been  explidt  about  their  intention  to 
contribute  to  a  new  dvil  sodety  in  South  Africa.  Thus,  one  can  use  this 
empirical  case  to  inform  theory-bmlding.  The  bulk  of  the  data  gathered  came 
in  the  form  of  interviews  with  123  dvic  activists  and  white  authorities  who 
worked  with  dvics  through  the  1980s  and  the  first  half  of  the  1990s.  Data 
gathered  from  a  variety  of  archival  sources  supplement  the  interviews.  For  a 
complete  discussion  of  this  study's  research  methodology,  please  see 
Appendix  A. 

^The  following  works  examine  the  civics  to  some  degree  with  varying  scopes 
and  rigor:  Botha  (1992),  Carter  (1991),  Cherry  (1993),  Christianson  and 
Ndukwana  (1994),  Cooper  and  Ensor  (1981),  Coovadia  (1991),  Evans  (1980), 
Lanegran  (1995),  Lodge  and  Nasson  (1991),  Maharaj  (1994),  Mashabela  (1994), 
Mcintosh,  Quinlan  and  Vaughan  (1993),  Morris  (1990),  Murray  (1994), 
Nzimande  and  Sikhosana  (1991),  Ottaway  (1993),  Seekings  (1993a)  (1993b) 
(1992b),  Seekings,  Shubane  and  Simon  (1993),  Shubane  (1994),  and  Shubane 
and  Madiba  (1992). 
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Second,  I  intended  to  gain  insights  into  the  impact  popular 
organizations  and  social  movements  can  have  in  hastening  democratization 
"from  below."  By  examining  civics'  efforts  to  undermine  apartheid  by 
mobilizing  grassroots  activism,  this  study  generates  interpretations  of  social 
movements'  significance  for  democratization  processes.  Achieving  this  goal 
entailed  first  forming  a  theoretical  framework  through  which  to  understand 
the  creation  and  functioning  of  socicil  movements  and  then  examining  the 
impact  of  civics'  campaigns  on  state  authorities.  This  study  interprets  civics' 
importance  with  specific  reference  to  altering  the  means  of  local  government, 
and  forcing  the  South  African  government  into  negotiations  concerning 
poUtical  reforms. 

This  project's  third  objective  is  to  contribute  to  the  current  debate 
surrounding  civil  society.  I  offer  a  nan'ow  definition  of  civil  society,  which  I 
argue  is  true  to  the  concept's  theoretical  heritage  and  has  a  potential  greater 
than  that  of  most  other  interpretations  to  be  useful  to  scholars  of 
undemocratic  and  democratizing  countries.  In  addition,  I  strive  to  illuminate 
an  essential  featxire  of  the  concept:  the  interaction  between  organs  of 
associational  life  and  formal  political  organizations.  Whether  it  is  accurate  to 
conceive  of  dvil  society  and  the  state  as  being  autonomous  is  questioned  in 
my  theoretical  discussions  and  analysis  of  the  relations  between  the  civics  and 
state  authorities.  I  conclude  that  the  interaction  and  interpenetration 
between  a  legitimate  state  and  civil  society  are  integral  to  the  existence  of 
each.  Furthermore,  by  examining  the  dvics'  actions  through  my 
conceptualization  of  the  process  through  which  dvil  sodety  is  built,  my 
project  assesses  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  sodal  movements  and 
popular  organizations  when  they  turn  their  efforts  to  the  task  of  building 
dvil  sodety. 
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Finally,  I  designed  this  project  to  speak  to  broader  research  agendas 
concerning  social  movements  and  civil  society  in  democratic 
transformations.  This  project  is  implicitly  comparative  as  it  tests  in  an 
African  context  some  insights  made  by  students  of  social  movements  and 
dvil  society  in  Latin  America,  the  United  States,  and  Europe  and  generates 
new  hypotheses  for  future  scholarship  in  the  comparative  context.  In  so 
doing,  I  hope  to  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  theory  of  sodal 
movements  applicable  to  the  developing  world.  I  beUeve  that  as  researchers 
increasingly  examine  social  movements'  role  in  democratic  transformations 
in  Africa,  our  work  can  benefit  from  testing  the  insights  gained  by  scholarship 
of  social  movements  around  the  world  and  enrich  the  growing  comparative 
Uterature.  Finally,  I  hope  that  my  conceptualization  of  civil  society  will  prove 
useful  to  others  seeking  to  apply  the  idea  to  African  politics. 

Theoretical  Perspectives 

Before  introducing  the  civic  association  phenomenon,  it  is  important 
to  place  this  study  within  the  context  of  the  various  schools  of  social 
movement  theory.  As  will  be  discussed  extensively  in  the  next  chapter,  this 
study  employs  the  poUtical  process  model  of  social  movements  to  understand 
the  factors  that  determine  movements'  rises  and  decUnes.  The  defining 
characteristic  of  this  model  is  that  it  places  social  movements  within  a 
broader  political  structure  thereby  allowing  students  "to  connect  their  subject 
to  institutional  politics"  (Tarrow  1996,  874).  The  concept  on  which  this 
connection  between  social  movements  and  the  political  structure  pivots  is 
"the  political  opportunity  structure,"  which  the  model  suggests  contains  the 
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factors  that  inspire  or  hinder  movements'  formation,  dynamics,  and 
successes.^ 

This  approach  to  social  movements  differs  significantly  from  the  three 
other  major  schools  of  social  movement  research.  The  older  collective 
behavior  approach  regarded  social  movement  protests  as  aberrant  political 
behavior,  whereas  the  political  process  model  regards  such  protests  as  part  of 
the  normal  political  environment.  Resource  mobilization  theory,  a 
predecessor  of  the  political  process  model,  likewise  argues  against  regarding 
social  movements  as  abnormal  political  events.  However,  in  its  emphasis  on 
treating  movements  as  logical  events,  it  fails  to  account  for  factors  that  make 
participating  in  protests  different  from  working  within  formal  political 
structvires.  New  social  movement  theory  emphasizes  an  altogether  different 
feature  of  social  movements:  the  shared  identity  held  by  movement 
supporters.  In  so  doing,  this  approach  argues  against  examining  any  political 
characteristics  of  movements.  The  following  chapter  presents  a  more 
thorough  review  of  these  rival  schools  and  the  poHtical  process  model  and 
shows  how  the  political  process  model  combines  the  strengths  of  both 
resource  mobilization  and  new  social  movement  theories. 

It  is  important  to  mention  here  that  this  study  occupies  a  unique 
position  in  dvil  society  theory.  Although  it  is  currently  fashionable  to  apply 
the  idea  of  dvil  sodety  as  a  crucial  element  of  democracy  to  studies  of  political 
transitions  from  undemocratic  systems,  I  take  a  less-popular  and  more 
circumspect  view  of  the  process  through  which  dvil  sodety  emerges. 

5ln  a  recent  review  article  of  books  whose  authors  employ  the  political 
process  model,  Sidney  Tarrow,  while  largely  laudatory  of  this  agenda  within 
the  scholarship,  points  out  that  the  concept  of  the  political  opportunity 
structure  still  requires  "better  spedfication  and  operationahzation"  (Tarrow 
1996,  874). 
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Scholars  observing  the  ongoing  democratic  reforms  in  Eastern  Europe,  Latin 
America,  and  Africa  have  increasingly  recognized  that  voluntary  associations 
such  as  trade  unions,  intellectual  societies,  church  groups,  and  self-help 
organizations  have  become  loci  of  anti-authoritarian  action.  Many  activists 
and  scholars  assert  that  these  associations  form  civil  society,  which  has  the 
potential  to  call  for  the  democratization  of  governments  and  provide 
alternative  leadership  during  a  transition. 

Examining  associational  life  and  attempting  to  utilize  the  concept  of 
civil  society  has  become  a  very  popular  research  agenda  for  scholars  of 
African  politics  in  particular.^  However,  as  Dwayne  Woods  laments, 
insufficient  attention  has  as  yet  been  devoted  to  theoretical  work  concerning 
civil  society  in  Africa  (Woods  1992).  Questions  surrounding  civil  society's 
formation,  strength,  and  relations  with  African  states  remain  unanswered. 
Consequently,  a  detailed  analysis  of  civil  society's  emergence  in  South  Africa 
has  the  potential  to  make  useful  contributions  to  this  field. 

I  suggest  in  Chapters  Two  and  Seven  that  the  most  common  approach 
in  the  civil  society  Uterature  is  in  error.  It  characterizes  the  relationship 
between  civil  society  and  the  state  as  a  conflict  between  the  arena  of  pluralism 
and  free  expression  and  the  exploitative  illegitimate  state.  I  offer  an 
alternative  interpretation  that  emphasizes  that  cooperation  between  organs  of 
dvil  society  and  legitimate  states  sustains  both.  The  experiences  of  the  civic 
associations  at  the  time  when  the  building  blocks  of  South  Africa's  dvil 

6  Examples  indude  Barkan  (1994),  Bayart  (1986),  Bratton  (1989),  Callaghy 
(1994),  Fatten  (1992),  Fine  (1992),  Fitzgerald  (1990),  Friedman  (1991),  Gouws 
(1993),  Harbeson  (1994a)  (1994b),  Harbeson,  Rothchild,  and  Chazan  (1994), 
Lewis  (1992),  Mayekiso  (1992),  >slkuhlu  (1993),  Nzimande  and  Sikhosana 
(1992a)  (1992b),  Shubane  (1992),  Stadler  (1992a)  (1992b),  Swilling  (1992a),  Van 
Wyk  (1993),  von  Lieres  (1994),  and  Woods  (1992). 
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society  were  put  in  place  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  demonstrate  how  crucial 
the  dynamics  between  the  state  and  the  civics  were  to  this  process. 

Introduction  to  the  Civic  Associations 

Black  South  Africans'  struggle  to  liberate  themselves  from  apartheid's 
atrocities  is  one  of  the  most  compelling  post-war  examples  of  the  struggle  for 
democracy.  The  civic  associations  that  township  residents  launched  in  the 
early  1980s  were  some  of  the  country's  most  dynamic  and  influential  popular 
organizations.  Not  only  were  dvic  activists  and  many  rank-and-file 
supporters  consciously  striving  to  hasten  the  advent  of  democratic 
government  and  civil  society,  but  they  also  succeeded  in  mobilizing 
widespread  participation  behind  coordinated  domestic  protest,  which,  as  will 
be  demonstrated,  undermined  the  foundations  of  the  apartheid  political 
system.  Therefore,  the  experiences  of  the  dvic  assodation  phenomenon 
constitute  a  very  powerful  example  of  the  contributions  popular  assodations 
and  their  sodal  movements  can  make  to  political  transformations. 

Starting  in  1979,  black  township  residents  began  organizing  themselves 
into  a  new  type  of  grassroots  political  organization  in  order  to  redress 
material  and  political  disadvantages  brought  by  apartheid  to  their 
communities.  These  "dvic  assodations"  primarily  focused  their  energies  on 
obtaining  local-level  necessities  such  as  housing,  electridty,  water,  sewage 
systems,  and  reasonable  rents.  They  also  had  expressly  political  goals  as  well. 
In  1983,  those  political  goals  became  prominent.  The  formation  of  hundreds 
of  new  dvics  accelerated  across  the  country  as  activists  allied  with  the  United 
Democratic  Front  (UDF)  and  sympathetic  to  the  baimed  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  encouraged  the  first  expansion  of  dvics  outside  of  the  large 
African  and  Coloured  townships  around  Johannesburg,  Cape  Town,  and  Port 
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Elizabeth  where  most  had  originated.  Activists  linked  the  economic  and 
social  hardships  in  townships  to  the  exploitative  apartheid  system. 
Consequently,  rank-and-file  civic  members  increasingly  recognized  that  the 
political  disadvantages  forced  upon  them  by  the  apartheid  system  were 
ultimately  to  blame  for  their  local  problems.  This  explicit  linking  of  material 
and  political  concerns  behind  protest  action  constituted  a  new  t>'pe  of  political 
mobilization  for  most  black  South  Africans. 

Township  residents  participated  in  influential  acts  of  resistance  aimed 
at  dismantling  South  Africa's  minority-rule  government.  Civics  stood  as  one 
of  the  pillars  of  the  UDF;  they  spearheaded  the  battle  against  illegitimate  Black 
Local  Authorities  (BLAs),  which  had  jurisdiction  over  many  townships,  and 
were  crucial  organizers  of  widespread  unrest  and  civil  disobedience  in  the 
1980s.  Working  with  their  UDF  allies,  civics  organized  township  residents 
behind  boycotts  of  white-owned  shops,  BLA  elections,  and  rent  payments  and 
also  mobilized  blacks  behind  strikes  and  countless  specific  protest  campaigns. 
By  late  1989,  this  unrest  had  played  a  significant  role  in  convincing  President 
F.  W.  de  Klerk  and  a  cadre  in  the  niling  National  Party  that  negotiations  of 
political  reforms  held  the  most  promise  of  bringing  political  stability  and 
economic  growth  to  South  Africa. 

The  dvics'  activities  changed  dramatically  when  the  ANC  returned  to 
South  Africa  in  1990  as  a  legal  political  organization  to  begin  negotiating  the 
country's  transformation  with  the  govenwient.  During  the  1980s,  civics  had 
supported  the  ANC's  vision  for  South  Africa's  future  based  on  its  Freedom 
Charter  and  had  petitioned  for  the  ANC's  unbaiming.  Yet,  t±ie  civics  had  not 
been  subjected  to  strict  ANC  control  in  those  years.  Once  the  ANC  was  again 
able  to  organize  in  South  Africa  and  take  its  self-proclaimed  place  as  the 
"government  in  waiting,"  it  sought  the  status  of  the  leader  of  the  "liberation 
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struggle."  The  UDF  disbanded  claiming  its  work  complete.  In  contrast,  the 
civics  sought  to  redefine  their  relevance  in  order  to  justify  their  claims  to 
represent  township  residents  in  the  new  political  era.  As  South  Africa's  new 
political  structures  became  institutionalized,  the  civics  began  participating  in 
the  formal  political  system.  Most  became  either  formal  allies  of  the  ANC 
and /or  nongovernmental  development  interest  groups  or  organizations.  By 
the  local  government  elections  of  November  1995,  the  civics'  social 
movement  had  served  its  purpose  and  virtually  vanished.  The  majority  of 
civic  associations  function  currently  as  interest  groups  and  no  longer 
demonstrate  the  protest  agenda  of  a  social  movement7 

Case  Civic  Associations 

In  order  to  gain  a  rich  understanding  of  the  civic  association 
phenomenon,  the  civics  of  three  communities  were  selected  for  in-depth 
examination.  One  is  the  civic  of  the  African  community  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
which  was  variously  called  the  Port  EUzabeth  Black  Civic  Organization 
(PEBCO),  the  Port  Elizabeth  People's  Civic  Organization  (PEPCO),  and  the  Port 
Elizabeth  sub-regional  structure  of  the  South  African  National  Civic 
Organization  (SANCO-PE).  The  second  is  the  civic  organization  formed  by 
the  residents  in  Grahamstown's  township.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Grahamstown  Civic  Association  (GRACA)  but  in  1993  became  another 
affiliate  of  SANCO  and  changed  its  name  to  SANCO-Grahamstown.  The 

-^As  evidence  of  how  these  organizations  have  changed  since  1990,  the  largest 
amalgamation  of  civics,  the  South  African  National  Civic  Organization 
(SANCO),  which  claims  to  have  1.2  million  members  and  2000  affiliated 
offices,  has  turned  itself  into  a  formal  interest  group.  In  December  1996, 
SANCO  announced  that  it  intends  to  form  a  joint  venture  with  American 
International  Group  Inc.  to  provide  accident  and  health  insurance  to  SANCO 
members. 
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final  case  civic  selected  is  that  of  the  Lawaaikamp  community  of  George.  In 
the  late  1980s,  residents  called  tlieir  civic  the  George  Civic  Association 
(GEOCA)  but  changed  its  name  to  the  Lawaaikamp  Civic  Association  (LCA)  in 
the  early  1990s.  Please  see  Appendix  B  for  a  complete  discussion  of  the 
methodological  reasons  why  these  cases  in  particular  were  selected  for  this 
study.  This  section  simply  introduces  the  case  civics  with  a  brief  summary  of 
their  histories.  The  locations  of  these  three  commuruties  are  marked  on 
Figure  1-1-the  national  map  of  South  Africa. 

Civic  of  Port  Elizabeth 

The  influence  of  residents  from  the  townships  of  Port  Elizabeth,  the 
large  manufacturing  port  city  on  Algoa  Bay  in  the  Eastern  Cape,  was  felt 
throughout  the  evolution  of  the  civic  association  movement.  In  1979,  PEBCO 
was  one  of  the  first  civics  to  test  the  utility  of  a  protest  strategy  that  addressed 
civic  and  political  concerns  sinnultaneously.  In  so  doing,  it  paved  the  way  for 
the  proliferation  of  civics  after  1983.  During  the  height  of  the  movement, 
PEBCO  and  other  affiliates  of  the  UDF  in  Port  Elizabeth  ensured  that  their  dty 
was  embroiled  in  some  of  the  most  protracted  protest  campaigns  of  the 
period.  Many  boycotts  and  stayaways  that  spread  across  the  country  originated 
in  the  Eastern  Cape  and  were  sustained,  in  large  part,  by  PEBCO's 
organizational  strength.  One  of  PEBCO's  important  contributions  was 
propagating  the  movement's  ideological  position  in  favor  of  nonracial 
democratic  cities  to  replace  apartheid  local  government  structures. 
Furthermore,  Port  Elizabeth's  was  one  of  the  first  dvics  to  employ  and 
advocate  the  street  and  area  committee  system  of  organization,  which  wiU  be 
discussed  in  later  chapters.  PEBCO  leaders,  from  as  early  as  1979,  spearheaded 
attempts  to  form  regional,  and  ultimately  national,  civic  structures.  Finally, 
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Source:  African  National  Congress  Publicity  Department 


Figure  1-1:  South  Africa 
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dvic  activists  in  Port  Elizabeth  in  the  mid-1980s  participated  in  some  of  the 
earliest  negotiations  with  state  officials  concerning  democratizing  the 
government  structures  of  the  urban  area.  Their  city  eventually  was  one  of 
the  first  to  establish  a  formal  negotiation  structure  in  the  1990s,  in  which  dvic 
representatives  cooperated  with  political  leaders  to  influence  the  national 
discussion  concerning  local  government  transformation. 

Figures  1-2  and  1-3  reveal  some  of  the  political  differences  between 
apartheid  and  post-apartheid  Port  Elizabeth.  Under  the  apartheid  system,  the 
local  government  structures  of  the  urban  area  were  balkanized.  The  Indian, 
Coloured,  and  white  residents  were  each  governed  by  their  own  authorities 
during  the  1980s,  and  three  separate  authorities,  the  Ibhayi  Black  Local 
Authority  (BLA),  the  Motherwell  BLA  and  the  Cape  Provindal  Authority, 
governed  the  African  residents  (see  Figure  1-2).  In  May  1994,  promulgated 
under  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act,  the  appointed  Port  Elizabeth 
Transitional  Local  Council  became  the  government  authority  over  the  newly 
united  nonracial  democratic  Port  Elizabeth.  Figure  1-3  shows  the  dty's  new 
boundaries.  The  areas  of  Port  Elizabeth  that  receive  the  most  attention  in  this 
study  are  the  neighborhoods  of  New  Brighton,  Kwazakhele,  Walmer,  and 
Zwide  as  they  are  the  areas  in  which  the  dvic  assodation  has  been  most 
active.  These  neighborhoods  were  all  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ibhayi 
BLA  during  most  of  the  sixteen-year  period  of  dvic  activism  studied  here. 

Civic  of  Grahamstown 

The  African  residents  of  Grahamstown,  a  small  university  dty  in  the 
Eastern  Cape's  farming  country,  formed  the  Grahamstown  Civic  Assodation 
in  November  1983  to  coordinate  their  resistance  to  the  Rini  Black  Local 
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Figure  1-2:  Port  Elizabeth  (with  former  apartheid  structures) 
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Figure  1-3:  Port  Elizabeth  dty  boundaries  after  November,  1995 
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Authority^  about  to  be  imposed  on  them  and  lead  campaigns  for  improved 
living  conditions  in  the  township.  GRACA,  and  later  its  front  organization, 
the  Grahamstown  Burial  Action  Committee  (GBAC),  in  cooperation  with 
fellow  UDF  affiliates,  coordinated  service  payment  boycotts,  rent  boycotts,  and 
petitions  to  officials  for  adequate  housing,  reasonable  rents,  access  to  water, 
and  other  basic  services.  From  late  1984  until  the  1986  State  of  Emergency, 
while  blacks  and  security  forces  battled  almost  continuously  in  Grahamstown, 
GRACA  exploited  latent  community  anger  by  channeUng  it  into  coordinated 
campaigns.  The  most  important  protest  campaigns  were  the  constmier 
boycotts  aimed  at  forcing  white  leaders  to  assist  township  residents  loosen 
oppression's  stranglehold  on  their  lives.  Ehiring  the  repressive  State  of 
Emergency  until  1990,  civic  leaders  could  no  longer  mobilize  residents  into 
significant  collective  action  events.  Finally,  in  1994,  after  months  of  multi- 
lateral discussions  among  interest  groups  in  Grahamstown,  a  new  widely 
representative  formal  Local  Government  Negotiating  Committee  began 
meeting  to  formulate  the  government  for  the  city's  democratic  future. 
Although  the  rejuvenated  civic  became  embroiled  in  scandal  during  this 
period,  its  representatives  participated  in  guiding  Grahamstown's  successful 
transformation. 

Figure  1-4  shows  the  current  boundaries  of  united  Grahamstovm  as 
well  as  the  outlines  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  apartheid  structures  that 
administered  the  city  through  the  1980s.  The  most  interesting  physical 
feature  of  this  city  is  unfortunately  not  captured  well  on  this  map.  Due  to  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  black  residential  area  is  atop  one  hill  and  the  white 
residential  areas  and  the  Rhodes  University  campus  are  on  another  hill,  both 

^The  African  township  in  Grahamstown  is  called  Rhini  in  Xhosa  and  Rini  in 
English.  In  1995,  when  Grahamstown  became  a  united  city,  some  people 
began  referring  to  the  former  township  as  "GrahamstowTi  East". 
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sections  are  in  dear  view  of  each  other.  This  was  not  an  ideal  urban  plan 
under  the  apartheid  system  according  to  which  townships  should  be  placed 
out  of  the  sight  of  white  city-dwellers.  Yet,  the  map  does  reveal  how  other 
physical  features,  such  as  railroad  tracks,  streams,  hills,  and  industrial  areas, 
were  used  to  define  some  of  the  boundaries  between  the  areas.  Historically 
the  civic  has  been  most  active  in  Fingo  Village,  Tantyi,  and  Xolani.  Extension 
6  is  of  interest  because  a  scandal  that  eventually  precipitated  the  downfall  of 
one  civic  executive  committee  originated  there. 

Civic  of  Lawaaikamp 

The  George  Civic  Association  never  participated  in  the  height  of  the 
civic  movement.  African  residents  of  the  informal  settlement  on  the  edge  of 
George,  Lawaaikamp,  formed  GEOCA  in  April  1986  to  coordinate  their  effort 
to  resist  the  city's  intention  to  forcibly  relocate  them.  Many  residents, 
particularly  those  who  were  tenants  in  the  over-crowded  yards  of  legal 
residents,  willingly  accepted  sites  in  the  new  African  township  (evenhially 
called  Thembalethu).  Most  of  the  long-time  residents,  however,  refused  to 
sacrifice  their  proximity  to  shops  and  jobs,  their  fairly  substantial  wood  and 
tin  homes,  and  their  commxmity.  The  dvic  battled  the  George  municipality 
in  the  courts  and  in  the  newspapers.  By  challenging  the  legality  of  the 
municipality's  actions,  GEOCA  stalled  the  forced  removal  sufficiently  for 
residents  to  campaign  along  a  second  front-public  opinion.  GEOCA  led  a 
publicity  campaign  designed  to  shame  the  government  into  abandoning  the 
removal  effort  and  upgrade  the  atrocious  living  conditions  in  Lawaaikamp. 
Unlike  civics  during  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  however,  GEOCA  did  not  call 
mass  protest  marches  or  boycotts.  Instead,  it  succeeded  in  coordinating  a 
lobbying  and  letter  writing  campaign  so  extensive  that  even  officials  from  the 
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United  States  and  some  European  governments  petitioned  the  South  African 
government  on  Lawaaikamp's  behalf.  In  late  1989,  the  government  finally 
conceded  to  residents'  demands,  and  victorious  civic  leaders  turned  their 
attention  to  overseeing  their  community's  upgrading  and  development.  The 
civic  underwent  a  transformation  during  the  1990s  launching  a  development 
agency  and  sending  representatives  to  George's  Negotiating  Forum  in  1994. 
With  these  two  new  undertakings,  the  civic  left  the  realm  of  popular  protest. 

Figure  1-5  depicts  the  central  area  of  the  new  united  town  of  George 
and  also  identifies  the  boundaries  of  the  old  apartheid  structures.  Examining 
the  geography  of  George  and  the  locations  of  the  former  racially  based 
authorities  helps  one  more  fully  understand  the  reality  of  life  under 
apartheid.  First,  if  we  look  just  at  the  small  area  of  Lawaaikamp,  this  map 
highlights  the  fact  that  during  the  late  1980s,  when  the  city  authorities  were 
trying  to  move  the  African  resident  to  the  area  now  known  as  Thembalethu, 
they  changed  the  Group  Areas  classification  of  that  land.  Lawaaikamp,  which 
had  fallen  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  George,  was  included  in  the 
area  governed  by  the  Coloured  Management  Committee  from  June  1987  until 
July  1992.  Second,  by  noting  the  fact  that  the  national  highway,  the  N2,  passes 
next  to  Lawaaikamp,  one  sees  a  cynical  motive  behind  the  removal  order-to 
place  Lawaaikampers  out  of  view  of  people  traveling  by  or  entering  George. 
Also,  since  we  can  see  that  Thembalethu  was  built  on  the  other  side  of  the 
N2,  as  far  away  from  the  white  residential  areas  as  possible,  we  see  how  the 
logic  of  separation  of  the  racial  groups  influenced  dty  planning.  Finally,  we 
can  see  why  many  Lawaaikamp  residents  refused  to  relocate  to  Thembalethu 
as  that  would  force  them  to  live  further  from  their  places  of  employment  in 
the  industrial  and  white  residential  area.  Today,  officials  of  united  George 
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Figure  1-5:  George  (with  former  apartheid  structures) 
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must  try  to  integrate  the  infrastructures,  services,  and  economies  of  these 
various  areas  of  the  town. 

Overview  of  Chapters 

The  arguments  contained  in  this  dissertation  as  one  chapter  follows 
the  other  exhibit  a  progression;  the  scope  begins  very  broadly,  becomes 
gradually  more  focused,  then  broadens  steadily  again,  and  eventually  returns 
to  addressing  the  broader  comparative  literature  of  social  movements  and 
civil  society  and  strives  to  place  this  study  in  those  contexts.  I  have  chosen  to 
present  my  findings  in  such  a  way  as  to  both  address  the  broader  literahire 
and  also  provide  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  civic  associations.  The  next  chapter 
reviews  theories  of  social  movement  formation  and  describes  the  political 
process  model  of  social  movements,  which  guides  this  study.  Furthermore,  it 
presents  the  scholarship  concerning  civil  society  in  the  Africanist  literature 
and  the  concephaalization  of  dvil  society  employed  here.  Finally,  the  chapter 
introduces  the  research  hypotheses  tested  with  against  the  data.  In  Chapter 
Three,  the  presentation  of  data  begins  as  the  political  process  model  is  applied 
to  analyze  chronologically  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  civic  association 
phenomenon.  A  sixteen  year  period  from  1979  through  1995  is  examined. 
Because  1990  marks  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  civic  associations,  as  it 
does  for  the  history  of  South  Africa  itself,  the  next  two  chapters  each  discuss 
in  detail  the  civics'  activities  of  one  decade.  Using  the  case  civics  as 
illustrative  examples,  the  progression  of  the  movement  through  each  decade 
is  analyzed.  The  next  two  chapters  examine  two  specific  features  of  the  dvic 
phenomenon.  In  Chapter  Six  presents  analysis  of  the  civic  associations' 
internal  operations  by  combining  data  from  the  three  case  civics  with  some 
important  interpretations  offered  by  other  researchers.  Chapter  Seven 
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contains  an  interpretation  of  the  civic  associations'  contributions  to  hastening 
South  Africa's  democratic  transformation  and  civil  society.  Finally,  the 
conclusion  returns  to  addressing  the  literature  of  scholarship  on  social 
movements  and  civil  society  to  identify  the  ways  in  which  this  study 
contributes  to  these  research  agendas. 


CHAPTER  TWO 
THEORETICAL  FRAMEWORK  OF  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS 
AND  CIVIL  SOCIETY 

This  examination  of  South  Africa's  civic  associations  is  the  first  to 
apply  the  propositions  of  social  movement  theory  in  order  to  gain  a  more 
complete  understanding  of  civics'  emergence,  activities,  contribution  to 
South  Africa's  democratization,  and  problems  adapting  to  the  post-apartheid 
political  climate.  By  interpreting  this  phenomenon  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  a 
social  movement,  this  study  of  the  civics  is  unique.  Most  others  treat  these 
grassroots  associations  as  extensions  of  the  broader  "struggle"  against 
apartheid  rather  than  as  a  unique  movement.  Moreover,  this  study  moves 
beyond  the  problematic  conceptualization  in  the  literature  of  civics'  role  in 
dvil  society  by  basing  an  assessment  of  their  contribution  on  a  more  concise 
conceptualization  of  civil  society  and  its  emergence  than  has  hitherto  been 
offered  in  the  South  African  literature. 

We  can  analyze  civic  associations  as  both  a  social  movement  and 
agents  of  civil  society  by  recognizing  that  non-revolutionary  social 
movements  can  contribute  building  blocks  of  dvil  sodety  during  a 
democratization  process.  Social  movements,  as  expressions  of  constituents' 
values  in  interaction  with  government  authorities,  can  support  dvil  society's 
emergence  in  two  ways.  First,  sodal  movement  activity  enlivens  and  protects 
the  operational  realm  distinct  from  state  structures  that  constituents  of  dvil 
sodety  occupy.  In  an  undemocratic  political  system  such  as  apartheid  South 
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Africa,  social  movements'  independent  actions  create  space  for  associational 
life  outside  of  the  state.  Second,  social  movements  participate  in  civil 
society's  propagation  of  political  norms.  They  are  able  to  fulfill  this  role 
because  they  are  fueled  by  constituents'  values  and  desire  for  a  connmon  good. 

This  study  interprets  the  liistory  of  the  civic  associations  with 
particular  attention  to  their  contributions  to  South  Africa's  democratic 
transformation  and  role  as  harbingers  of  civil  societ}-  and  uses  these  insights 
to  generate  hypotheses  to  inform  broader  scholarship  of  civil  society  and 
social  movements  in  democratic  transitions.  Therefore,  its  arguments  cover 
extensive  theoretical  territory.  This  chapter  charts  out  the  positions 
concerning  social  movements  and  civil  society  guiding  this  research  by 
placing  them  within  the  context  of  European  and  North  American  models  of 
social  movements  and  conceptualizations  of  civil  society'.  Furthermore, 
because  this  research  project  concen\s  a  social  movement  active  in  a 
democratic  transformation,  this  chapter  surveys  the  literature  on  social 
movements'  roles  in  similar  democratization  processes  in  Latin  America  and 
studies  of  civil  society  in  Africa  in  order  to  glean  hypotheses  to  test  on  this 
South  African  case.  The  six  resulting  research  hypotheses  around  which  this 
study  is  structured  are  introduced  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

Theoretical  Framework  Of  Social  Movements 

The  literature  on  social  movements  is  marred  by  a  lack  of  clear 
definitions.  Many  authors  seem  to  accept  that  their  readers  have  a  sufficient 
working  understanding  of  "movement,"  "protest,"  "social  movements,"  or 
"popular  associations"  since  these  terms  are  used  so  freely  in  our  popxilar 
press.  However,  it  is  precisely  because  people  use  terms  like  "civil  rights 
movement,"  "animal  rights  movement,"  "militia  movement,"  and,  in  South 
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Africa,  "liberation  movement"  so  freely  that  sodal  scientists  must  take  great 
care  to  be  explicit  about  what  we  mean  when  we  describe  a  phenomenon  as  a 
social  movement.  Gerald  Marwell  and  Pamela  Oliver  believe  that  the 
concept  of  a  social  movement  may  be  a  "theoretical  nightmare"  because 
observers  disagree  about  both  what  empirical  phenomena  must  be 
encompassed  by  a  given  definition  and  the  appropriate  theoretical  approach 
with  which  to  study  any  case  (1984,  4).  However,  we  must  not  hide  under  the 
bed  sheets  but  fend  off  the  nightmare  with  our  own  illuminating  defiiutions. 

Unwillingness  to  clearly  stake  out  conceptualizations  of  sodal 
movements  diminishes  the  work  of  even  prominent  scholars.  Too  many 
authors  assert  that  they  are  analyzing  the  dynamics  of  "protests," 
"associations,"  "movements,"  or  "social  movements"  without  being  dear 
about  what  they  mean  by  each  term  (see  Findji  1992;  Foweraker  and  Craig 
1990).  For  example,  Philip  Oxhom  fails  to  make  his  conclusion  that  the  urban 
"popular  organizations"  in  Santiago,  Chile,  do  not  constitute  a  sodal 
movement  as  convincingly  as  he  might  have  due  to  his  inadequate 
distinctions  between  "popular  organizations"  and  a  "sodal  movement"  (1995, 
20-21).  Similarly,  Joe  Foweraker  in  his  work  devoted  to  discussing  theoretical 
interpretations  of  social  movements  in  Latin  America  offers  a  dissatisfying 
definition  of  sodal  movements  that  cannot  support  his  assertion  that  the 
notion  excludes  national  revolutionary  movements,  armed  political 
movements,  and  insurrections  (1995,  4).  Some  authors  argue  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  categorical  distinctions  between  sodal  movements  and 
other  phenomena  like  interest  groups  and  political  parties  (Scott  1990,  132). 
Others  avoid  defining  the  concept  so  as  not  to  exclude  any  form  of  collective 
action  (Escobar  and  Alvarez  1992b,  7).  These  shortcuts  allow  authors  to  avoid 
refining  their  arguments.  Even  Alain  Touraine,  a  most  prominent  scholar  of 
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social  movements  in  Europe  who  strives  for  a  clear  definition,  presents  a 
confused  interpretation  of  the  French  student  insurrection  in  the  late  1960s  as 
he  vacillates  betv\'een  awarding  and  withholding  the  rank  of  social 
movement  to  the  students'  collective  action.^ 

I  share  Touraine's  belief  that  there  can  be  no  objective  definition  of  any 
one  social  movement  (Touraine  1991,  385).  This  is  so  due  to  a)  the 
amorphous  uncoordinated  nature  of  collective  action  and  social  movements, 
b)  the  fact  that  social  movements  are  revealed  via  four  dimensions: 
organizations,  actors,  actions,  and  ideas,  as  well  as  c)  the  normative 
implications  of  the  term  "social  movement."  As  Elizabeth  Jelin  (1986) 
suggests: 

It  is  the  researcher  who  proposes  the  reading  of  a  set  of  practices  as  a 
social  movement.  .  .  .  Social  movements  are  objects  constructed  by  the 
researcher,  which  do  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  empirical  form 
of  collective  action.  Seen  from  the  outside,  they  may  present  a  certain 
degree  of  unity,  but  internally  they  are  always  heterogeneous,  diverse." 
(as  quoted  in  Escobar  and  Alvarez  1992b,  6) 

Series  of  collective  action  events  have  unclear  boundaries  as  they  are 

comprised  of  fluctuating  participants,  shifting  sti"ategies,  and  even  evolving 

purposes.  Therefore,  a  series  that  looks  Uke  a  united  social  movement  to  one 

observer  may  look  like  two  separate  movements  to  another,  while  a  third 

might  argue  that  the  series  doesn't  fit  her  criteria  for  a  social  movement  at  all. 

Interpretations  can  vary  depending  on  the  importance  observers  place  on 

criteria  such  as  the  geographical  scope  of  the  collective  action,  the  size  of  the 

participant  group,  the  degree  of  coordination  of  actions,  the  types  of  collective 

action  done,  the  degree  of  common  identity  among  participants,  and  even  the 

nature  of  the  "movement's"  ideology.  Furthermore,  the  label  "social 

^See  Dieter  Rucht  (1991)  who  identifies  conflicting  quotes  from  Alain 
Touraine's  La  Societe  Postindustrielle  (1969). 
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movement"  has  a  legitimating  connotation.  Since  one  person's  rioters  are 
another's  social  movement  members,  scholars  must  be  cognizant  of  the 
normative  statement  they  make  when  calling  a  series  of  collective  actions  a 
"social  movement." 

The  impossibility  of  objectivity  only  heightens  the  necessity  for 
scholars  to  be  explicit  about  the  meaning  of  a  social  movement.  Since  I 
cannot  be  certain  that  you  will  not  call  my  movement  members  "rioters,"  I 
need  to  justify  my  interpretation  by  showing  you  the  criteria  of  a  social 
movement  that  I  believe  this  hypothetical  group  meets.  You  can  then 
disagree  with  my  definition,  but  you  will  at  least  know  why  I  do  not  regard 
this  group  as  mere  rioters.  This  conviction  prompts  me  to  present  later  in 
this  chapter  an  extensive  discussion  of  my  definition  of  a  social  movement 
and  the  implications  of  using  this  approach.  First,  however,  rival  definitions 
and  approaches  receive  attention  so  as  to  make  dear  how  the  model 
employed  here  differs  from  other  models  of  social  movement  activity. 

This  section  forays  into  the  jungle  of  models  of  social  movement 
formation  and  actions  by  reviewing  collective  behavior,  new  social 
movement,  and  resource  mobilization  theory  paradigms.  Next,  it  presents 
the  political  process  model  selected  to  guide  this  analysis  of  the  dvic 
assodations.  Readers  should  note  that  consensus  has  not  yet  been  attained 
regarding  the  elements  of  the  political  process  model.  I  provide  an 
interpretation  of  the  model  built  from  a  synthesis  of  works  broadly  assodated 
with  this  trend.  Because  this  approach  continues  to  be  refined,  other  readers 
might  disagree  with  the  list  of  authors  and  works  assodated  here  with  tlie 
political  process  model.  Certainly,  many  authors  regarded  here  as 
contributors  to  the  political  process  model  avoid  explidtly  labeling  their  work 
as  part  of  any  paradigmatic  approach  at  all.  However,  this  interpretation  of 
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the  political  process  model  incorporates  the  essential  and  uncontested 
elen\ents  of  this  body  of  literature. 

Collective  Behavior  Theory 

The  European  fascist  and  connmurust  movements  of  the  1930s  that 
upset  political  order  in  Germany  and  Italy  sparked  Western  sociologists'  post- 
war research  agenda  on  social  movements.  Scholars  regarded  these 
movements  as  potentially  dangerous  tlireats  to  democracy  and  consequently 
rooted  their  analysis  in  a  defiiution  of  social  movements  as  forms  of  non- 
institutionalized  irrational  collective  behavior.  Here,  we  see  how  the 
abhorrent  traits  of  the  empirical  cases  studied  influenced  scholars' 
interpretation  of  social  movements.  Scholars  were  biased  towards  seeing 
Nazism  as  abnormal.  Talcott  Parsons'  structural-functionalist  conception  of 
the  political  and  social  system  (1951)  and  socio-psychological  theories  of  crowd 
behavior  and  mass  psychosis  (Freud  1921),  the  dominant  relevant  social 
science  paradigms  at  the  time,  constitute  the  initial  theoretical  underpinnings 
of  analysis.  The  varying  degrees  to  which  scholars  gave  priority  to  the 
political  structure  in  which  a  movement  emerged  or  to  the  dynamics  of  a 
group  and  the  motivations  and  behavior  of  participants  caused  two  variants 
of  classical  social  movement  theory  to  develop:  1)  the  collective  behavior 
perspective,  which  examined  the  societal  determinants  of  mass  action,  and  2) 
analyses  of  mass-society  (Arendt  1951;  Komhauser  1959),  which  argued  that 
the  most  marginal  and  socially  isolated  people  are  those  most  likely  to 
become  involved  in  collective  behavior.  These  perspectives  dominated 
scholarship  of  social  movements  until  the  late  1960s. 
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Since  the  collective  behavior  model  is  the  most  general  of  the  two 
variants,  examining  it  reveals  the  essential  elements  of  both.2  Theorists  such 
as  Neil  Smelser  (1962)  and  Ralph  Turner  and  Le\\4s  Killian  (1957)  developed 
the  collective  behavior  model,  which  defined  social  movements  as  non- 
institutional  group  behavior.  The  model  suggests  that  a  social  movement's 
emergence  is  best  explained  as  resulting  from  a  "strain"  in  the  social  system 
caused  by  uneven  development  between  various  components  of  a 
differentiated  modem  society.  According  to  Smelser,  "some  form  of  strain 
must  be  present  if  an  episode  of  collective  behavior  is  to  occur.  The  more 
severe  the  strain,  moreover,  the  more  likely  is  such  an  episode  to  appear" 
(1962,  48).  The  model  offered  industrialization,  urbanization,  and 
unemployment  as  examples  of  processes  that  could  strain  the  system  and 
exert  hardships  on  certain  sectors  of  society.  Individuals  who  participate  in 
collective  action  are  then  perceived  as  engaging  in  irrational  activities 
motivated  by  psychological  stress  brought  by  the  social  changes.  The  model 
suggests  that  because  stressed  individuals  choose  non-institutional  collective 
action  rather  than  participation  in  available  formal  political  institutions, 
collective  behavior  is  non-rational.  Here  we  see  the  influence  of  structural- 
functionalism,  which  labeled  "irrational"  any  actions  that  were  not  fulfilling 
a  functional  role  for  the  system.  Furthermore,  since  this  model  suggests  that 
collective  action  is  non-institutional  and  emerges  from  psychic  stress,  it 
interprets  individuals'  motivations  as  psychological  rather  than  political. 
The  model  would  suggest,  for  example,  that  unemployed  impoverished 
Germans  suffering  from  despair  joined  the  crowds  in  the  fascist  movement 


2For  reviews  of  this  scholarsliip  see  Cohen  (1985),  Eyerman  and  Jamison 
(1991)  chapter  1,  McAdam  (1982)  chapter  1,  Marx  and  Wood  (1975). 
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in  order  to  relieve  their  psychological  tensions  but  did  not  consciously  intend 
to  achieve  any  fully  conceived  rational  political  goal. 

Social  Movement  Theories  post- 1968 

The  American  and  European  student,  women's,  ecological,  and  civil 
rights  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  shattered  the  model  suggested  by 
collective  behavior  scholarship.  These  movements  were  not  spontaneous 
uprisings  of  isolated  people  in  desperate  circumstances.  Instead,  middle-class 
men  and  women  developed  sophisticated  organizations,  employed  astute 
tactics  to  coordinate  moral  and  financial  support,  and  utilized  legal  and 
political  systems  in  order  to  force  authorities  to  address  their  demands.  These 
movements'  activities  did  not  qualify  as  either  deviant  or  revolutionary. 
Consequently,  scholarship  on  social  movements  experienced  paradigm  shifts. 
Here  we  see  the  nature  of  the  empirical  cases  of  collective  action  studied 
forcing  a  change  in  the  theoretical  approach.  A  model  that  explained 
fascism's  rise  could  not  satisfactorily  interpret  the  peace  movement. 
Consequently,  models  of  this  period  are  different  from  those  preceding  them. 
European  scholarship  developed  new  social  movement  theory  to  explain  the 
oirrent  movements,  and  American  sociologists  formulated  resource 
mobilization  theory.  These  approaches'  essential  difference  can  be 
summarized  by  noting  that  new  social  movement  theory  emphasizes  why 
social  movements  emerge  while  resource  mobilization  theory  examines  how 
they  arise  and  flourish. 
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New  social  movement  theory' 

New  social  movement  theor)'^  reveals  the  biases  of  scholars  such  as 
Alain  Touraine,  Claus  Offe,  Jiirgen  Habermas,  and  Alberto  Melucd,  which 
were  shaped  by  the  nature  of  the  movements  they  studied,  their  personal 
endorsements  of  many  movements'  political  and  social  agendas,  and  the 
intellectual  paradigms  fashionable  in  European  sociology.  The  theory's 
foremost  characteristic,  which  is  responsible  for  its  imprecise  name,  emerged 
from  European  sociologists'  argument  that  social  movements  that  appeared 
after  1968  possess  vital  characteristics  that  made  them  "new."  In  contrast  to 
"old"  labor  movements,  the  phenomena  scholars  now  observed  were 
concerned  with  new  issues,  such  as  sexual  identity,  the  environment,  cultural 
heritage,  and  the  physical  conditions  of  life;  new  values,  especially  autonomy; 
engaged  in  new  modes  of  action  such  as  organizing  in  egalitarian  and 
informal  ways  and  leading  marches  and  demonstrations;  and  were  created  by 
new  actors,  the  new  middle  class  w^ho  held  weak  political  or  class-based 
identities  (Offe  1985,  828-830).  Interpretations  stressed  that  these  movements 
engage  in  militant,  counter-cultural,  emancipatory  action  and  thus  depart 
from  politics  as  usual.  They  were  characterized  as  ideologically  "anti- 
modem"  for  they  "do  not  perceive  productivity,  division  of  labor,  and 
economy  of  time  as  guarantees  of  social  progress"  (Rucht  1988,  317).  Any 
explanatory  model  of  such  social  movements'  formation  and  action  would 
have  to  take  into  account  these  defining  characteristics. 

The  fundamental  task  driving  European  scholarship  of  such 
movements  was  to  explain  the  motivation  of  individuals  for  coming 


3This  literature  includes  Habermas  (1987)  (1981)  (1970),  Melucci  (1980),  Offe 
(1985),  Touraine  et  al.  (1983),  Touraine  (1981)  (1971). 
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together  to  cooperate  in  collective  action.  As  a  first  step  towards  explaining 
motivation  for  collective  action,  this  theory  suggests  that  movements' 
ideologies  reveal  a  collective  identity  capable  of  binding  individuals  together. 
So  important  is  the  notion  of  identity  to  this  approach  that  Jean  Cohen  (1985) 
prefers  calling  it  the  "identity-oriented"  paradigm  and  advocates  discarding 
the  ambiguous  notion  of  "new."  Alberto  Melucci,  for  example,  argues  that 
we  must  think  of  social  movements  in  terms  of  the  social  construction  of 
collective  identity  (1992,  49).  This  literature  asserts  that  the  ultimate  sources 
of  movement  members'  collective  identity  are  the  new  grievances  that  they 
harbor.  Tliose  grievances,  in  turn,  were  seen  as  having  their  source  in  the 
dynamics  of  grand  historical  change.  The  task  for  social  movement 
scholarship  has  been  to  identify  the  nature  and  source  of  grievances  that 
spark  a  collective  identity  sufficient  to  sustain  insurgent  collective  action. 

The  dominant  trend  in  European  social  science  to  value  a  macro 
perspective  of  social  change  encouraged  students  of  new  sodal  movements  to 
find  movements'  sources  in  the  grand  cultural  and  economic  trends  of  post- 
industrialization.  This  perspective  advocates  a  dual-leveled  research  agenda 
focusing  on  1)  values  and  identity  formation  within  a  movement  and  2)  the 
cultural  and  structural  nature  of  modern  society  that  determines  individual 
and  group  identities.  These  theorists  thus  focus  on  the  structural  causes  of 
movement  ideologies  and  the  linkages  betw^een  movements  and  the  natxire 
of  post-industrial  capitalist  society. 

The  emphasis  on  the  determining  role  of  grand  sodal  changes  also 
appears  in  the  definitions  theorists  offer  of  new  social  movements.  Although 
these  authors  do  not  subscribe  to  one  single  definition,  and  indeed  few  offer 
condse  definitions  at  alt  a  survey  of  all  their  attempts  is  beyond  our  scope 
here.  Instead,  one  definition,  suggested  by  Alain  Touraine,  demonstrates  the 
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essential  conceptualization  of  social  movements  utilized  by  these  theorists. 
In  his  1973  work.  Production  de  la  Societe,  Touraine  defines  a  social 
movement  as  "a  collective  behavior  which  is  not  directed  towards  the  values 
of  a  social  orgaruzation  or  towards  participation  in  decision-making  systems, 
but  towards  the  stake  of  class  conflicts,  i.e.  the  historical  actions  system"  (as 
quoted  by  Rucht  1991,  364).  He  uses  the  concept  only  to  "refer  to  conflicts 
aroimd  the  social  control  of  the  main  cultural  patterns"  (Toviraine  1985,  760). 
According  to  tliis  definition,  social  movements  participate  in  and  reflect  the 
grand  social  conflicts  of  the  periods  in  which  they  exist. 

As  important  as  identity-oriented  analysis  is  to  this  approach,  even 
Touraine  (1981)  notes  that  observers  must  also  examine  the  structural  causes 
of  identity-formation  in  order  to  avoid  slipping  into  social-psychological 
reductionist  accounts  similar  to  those  of  the  collective  behavior  paradigm. 
New  social  movement  theory's  essential  interpretation  of  modem  social 
movements  is  that  the  social  transformations  brought  by  industrialization 
ultimately  cause  social  movement  formation.  The  rich  literature,  however, 
offers  different  explanations  of  the  link  between  industrialization  and  social 
movement  collective  action.  Some  authors  stress  that  movement 
participants  ascribe  to  post-materialist  values  (Ingelhart  1977)  as  they  have 
matured  in  wealthy  capitalist  economies.  According  to  this  perspective,  the 
ecological  movement,  for  example,  is  an  expression  of  the  post-material 
priority  in  favor  of  a  pollution-free  environment  over  industrial  growth. 
Another  approach  suggests  that  the  self-destruction  of  pollution,  depletion  of 
resources,  and  the  rising  "economic,  social  psychological,  and  ecological  costs 
of  production"  (Klandermans  and  Tarrow  1988,  8)  endemic  to  Western  society 
decreases  modem  society's  ability  to  satisfy  humanity's  needs.  According  to 
this  perspective,  an  ecology  movement  reveals  capitalism's  inability  to 
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address  critical  human  needs  rather  than  a  change  in  popular  values.  Yet 
another  perspective  regards  revolt  against  the  increasingly  interventionist 
state  and  capitalist  economy  as  the  primary  impetus  for  participation  in  social 
movements.  Melucci,  for  example,  suggests  that  new  social  movements  fight 
for  the  "reappropriation  of  time,  of  space,  and  of  relationships  in  the 
individual's  ideal  experience"  (1980,  219).  According  to  this  set  of 
assumptions,  social  movements  not  only  emerge  out  of  grand  historical 
processes,  but  are  themselves  historical  actors  transforming  social  life  with 
their  own  ideological  project. 

New  social  movement  theory  receives  criticism,  however,  for  under- 
spediying  the  immediate  process  through  which  structural  social  change 
fosters  individuals'  collective  identity  to  ultimately  enable  groups  to  mobilize 
into  collective  action.  One  of  the  theory's  strengths  is  that  it  can  provide  a 
global  answer  as  to  why  similar  protests  emerged  across  the  West  in  the  same 
years.  It  offers  the  macro  argument  that  problematic  by-products  of  advanced 
industrial  societies  give  rise  to  "post-materialist"  social  movements. 
However,  its  generality  sacrifices  specificity.  The  theory  is  largely  unable  to 
explain  the  variations  in  the  strategies  and  outcomes  from  one  movement  to 
the  next  within  and  among  coimtries.  It  offers  no  gviidance  for  trying  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  features  within  specific  political  contexts  and /or 
movement  decision-making  and  strategy  development  activities  that  may 
encourage  or  hinder  collective  protest. 

In  evaluating  the  possible  utility  of  this  theor)-  to  a  case  of  collective 
action  in  South  Africa,  it  is  clear  that  few  series  of  collective  action  in  South 
Africa  would  meet  the  criteria  of  a  new  social  movement  as  defined  according 
to  this  paradigm.  In  South  Africa,  coUective  action  has  been  dominated  by 
men  and  women  with  strong  class  and  ethnically-based  identities 
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campaigning  for  material  goods  and  access  to  political  decision-making, 
although  a  few  groups  are  also  concerned  with  "new"  issues  such  as  the 
environment  and  women's  rights.  One  element  of  this  theory  has,  however, 
been  appropriated  by  scholars  of  social  movements  in  other  developing 
countries--the  emphasis  on  collective  identity  within  a  movement.^  Still,  Joe 
Foweraker  cautions  his  colleagues  against  assuming  too  quickly  that  new 
social  movement  theory  applies  to  such  cases.  He  notes  that  many 
movements  in  Latin  America  either  have  not  challenged  society's  basic 
norms  or  seek  inclusion  in  the  existijng  political  system,  and  for  these  reasons, 
scholars  such  as  Touraine  would  not  call  them  social  movements  (1995,  33).  I 
accept  Foweraker's  proposal  that  new  social  movement  theory  was  not 
intended  as  a  tool  for  analyzing  a  class  or  ethnicit)'-based  protest 
phenomenon  like  the  civic  associations. 
Resource  mobilization  theory 

Resource  mobilization  theory  bases  its  interpretation  of  social 
movements  on  theoretical  assumptions  quite  different  from  those  of  either 
the  new  social  movement  or  collective  behavior  approaches  but  is  equally 
influenced  by  the  intellectual  trends  of  social  science  and  the  normative 
biases  of  scholars.^  American  sociologists  who  formvdated  this  approach  for 
analyzing  social  movements  of  the  1960s  and  1970s  were  guided  by  the 
following  intellectual  fashions  of  the  time:  ehte  theories  of  the  American 
political  system  and  the  instrumental,  utilitarian  natural  science  tradition. 

4See,  for  example  the  essays  in  Escobar  and  Alvarez  (1992a)  and  see  Foweraker 
for  discussion  of  the  popularity  of  this  approach  for  studies  of  Latin  American 
movements  (1995,  3). 

5For  reviews  of  this  approach,  see  Cohen  (1985),  Eyerman  and  Jamison  (1991), 
Jenkins  (1983),  and  McAdam  (1982). 
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Whereas  the  collective  behavior  model  of  social  movements  accepts  that  the 
United  States  enjoys  a  pluralist  democratic  system  that  can  successfully  adapt 
to  social  strain  by  providing  groups  with  institutional  access  to  political 
power,  resource  mobilization  theory  is  grounded  on  eUte  theory,  which 
assumes  that  populations  possess  widely  var^'ing  access  to  political  resources 
with  wealthy  elites  enjoying  disproportionate  power.  The  approach  assumes 
that  conflict  is  endemic  to  democratic  systems  and  grievances  are 
consequently  ubiquitous.  This  conceptualization  enables  sociologists  and 
political  scientists  to  interpret  social  movements  as  "a  tactical  response  to  the 
harsh  realities  of  a  closed  and  coercive  political  system"  (McAdam  1982,  20).6 
Thus,  they  regard  social  movements  as  extensions  of  politics  that  can  and 
should  be  studied  like  any  other  poUtical  structure  rather  than  as  irrational 
symptoms  of  mass  psychological  stress.  The  resource  mobilization  model 
suggests  that  social  movements  and  the  insurrectionary  collective  action  in 
which  they  engage  are  logical  campaigns  citizens  employ  when  they  carmot 
use  formal  political  channels  to  have  their  grievances  addressed. 

Resource  mobilization  theory  offers  an  interpretation  of  sodal 
movements*  emergence  and  success  that  differs  markedly  from  new  social 
movement  theory's  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  social  changes  brought  by 
industrialization.^  The  American  perspective  suggests  that  social  movement 
formation  depends  neither  on  the  degree  to  which  participants  feel  aggrieved 
nor  to  any  historical  imperative.  Instead,  it  highlights  the  importance  of  the 

^For  a  discussion  of  collective  action  being  outlet  for  people  denied  access  to 
institutional  channels  to  political  power,  see  for  example  Piven  and  Cloward 
(1977). 


7This  literature  includes  Gamson  (1975),  McCarthy  and  Zald  (1979)  (1977) 
(1973),  Oberschall  (1973),  Tilly  (1978). 
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resources  available  to  aggrieved  groups  of  citizens.  As  J.  Craig  Jenkins  and 
Charles  Perrow  say  explicitly,  the  factor  that  gives  "rise  to  ir\surgency,  is  the 
amount  of  social  resources  available  to  unorganized  but  aggrieved  groups, 
making  it  possible  to  launch  an  organized  demand  for  change"  (1977,  266). 
Since  movement  participants  are  assumed  to  be  those  without  formal 
poUtical  power,  this  model  encourages  researchers  to  look  for  the  influence  of 
external  benefactors  who  infuse  potential  groups  with  resources.  Sponsors 
could  include  church  groups,  segments  of  the  poUtical  elite,  or  organized 
labor.  The  model  defines  resources  sufficiently  broadly  to  include  everything 
from  tangible  assets,  i.e.  finances,  organizational  structiu-e,  access  to  media, 
commimication  channels  with  members,  sympathetic  officials  and  sponsors, 
through  to  intangibles  such  as  work  ethic,  legihmacy,  and  friendships. 
Successful  movements  are  those  with  sufficient  organizational  capacity, 
linkages  with  influential  political  and  social  elites,  and  capacity  to  deUver 
tangible  or  emotional  rewards  to  members  to  thereby  lower  the  relative  costs 
of  participation. 

Another  fundamental  position  of  resource  mobilization  theory  reveals 
its  bias  toward  emphasizing  the  utility  of  social  movements.  Its  adherents 
accept  as  valid  Mancur  Olson's  challenge  (1965)  to  explain  how  rational 
individuals,  when  making  a  cost-benefit  analysis  regarding  whether  to 
participate  in  a  movement,  in  some  cases  do  forsake  the  option  to  be  a  free- 
rider  and  benefit  from  the  pubUc  good  provided  by  others'  labor.  Even 
though  this  concern  with  participants'  cost-benefit  analysis  draws  researchers' 
attention  to  the  level  of  individuals'  decision-making,  resource  mobilization 
fundamentally  argues  that  the  correct  level  of  analysis  at  which  to  examine 
social  movements  is  the  meta  level  of  organizations  and  actions  of 
movement.  In  addressing  the  cost-benefit  equations  of  participants,  this 
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theory  forgoes  the  social-psychological  bias  of  the  collective  behavior 
approach  in  favor  of  examining  how  movement  organizations  can  provide 
benefits  to  encourage  potential  members  to  participate.  Scholars  have 
employed  a  broad  conceptualization  of  benefits.  Bruce  Fireman  and  William 
Gamson  (1979),  for  example,  demonstrate  that  movements  can  employ  moral 
incentives  motivating  people  to  participate.  Charles  Tilly  (1985)  supports 
their  argument  by  suggesting  that  social  networks  exert  social  pressure  in  the 
form  of  "solidarity"  to  thus  provide  incentives  for  otherwise  passive 
individuals  to  engage  in  collective  action.  Thus,  the  answer  to  Olson's  puzzle 
lies  in  resources  at  the  organizational  level. 

When  adherents  to  this  theory,  all  too  infrequently,  attempt  to 
elucidate  what  they  mean  when  they  call  a  series  of  collective  actions  a  social 
movement,  they  cast  their  net  much  more  broadly  than  do  proponents  of 
new  social  movement  theory.  They  capture  phenomena  whose  projects  are 
much  less  profound  than  the  fundamental  conflicts  of  a  sodal  system. 
Furthermore,  they  describe  social  movements  in  terms  void  of  any 
connotation  of  irrationality  as  implied  by  the  collective  behavior  paradigm. 
Two  prominent  definitions  will  suffice  here  to  capture  the  essential  nature  of 
how  this  paradigm  regards  social  movements.  John  Wilson  defines  a  social 
movement  as  "a  conscious,  collective,  organized  attempt  to  bring  about  or 
resist  large  scale  change  in  the  social  order  by  non-institutional  means"  (1973, 
8).  J.  L.  Wood  and  M.  Jackson  offer  a  similar  definition  of  social  movements 
as  "unconventional  groups  that  have  varying  degrees  of  formal  organization 
and  that  attempt  to  produce  or  prevent  radical  or  reformist  type  of  change" 
(1982,  3).  Thus  the  important  characteristics  of  a  sodal  movement  are  its 
(unspecified)  degree  of  unity,  its  orientation  towards  sodal  change,  and  its 
status  outside  of  formal  political  or  economic  institutions. 
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Critics  have  identified  a  few  major  deficiencies  of  this  model.  First,  it 
does  not  provide  guidance  for  understanding  why  and  how  resources 
periodically  become  available  to  lower  participation  costs.  Furthermore,  since 
grievances  are  assumed,  the  model  doesn't  suggest  how  researchers  should 
attempt  to  identify  grievances.  Third,  this  theor}'  disregards  and  offers  no 
means  of  analyzing  precisely  the  issues  that  European  research  highlights: 
movements'  ideology  and  collective  identity  (Mueller  1992).  Finally,  in 
scholars'  enthusiasm  to  portray  forming  social  movements  as  a  logical 
strategy  for  the  effectively  disenfranchised,  resource  mobilization  theory 
tends  to  normalize  collective  action  and  sanitize  protests.  Frances  Fox  Piven 
and  Richard  A  Qoward  (1991)  argue  that  this  model  is  inadequate  as  it 
ignores  the  violence  associated  with  much  protest  activity  and  prevents 
observers  from  recognizing  the  unique  role  disruptive  protests  can  have  on 
political  systems. 

Due  to  its  broader  interpretation  of  social  movement  activity,  this 
model  appears  to  be  more  applicable  than  the  new  social  movement  approach 
to  a  South  African  case.  However,  its  inability  to  account  for  the  formation  of 
ideologies  and  collective  identity  and  explain  how  resources  upon  which 
nascent  movements  can  draw  come  and  go  are  serious  inadequacies.  Most 
damning  however  for  applying  this  model  to  collective  action  as  violent  as 
that  of  South  African  township  residents  in  the  1980s  is  this  model's  bias  to 
treat  all  collective  action  as  essentially  an  undifferentiated  mass  of  another 
type  of  politics  as  usual.  Let  us  turn  now  to  the  model  applied  in  this  study. 
Political  process  model  of  social  movements 

Since  the  late  1980s,  scholars  of  social  movements  have  tried  to  build 
theoretical  bridges  to  link  the  strengths  of  resource  mobilization  and  new 
social  movement  theories.  Although  some  scholars  may  share  Jean  Cohen's 
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(1985)  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  synthesizing  two  models  based  on  such 
dramatically  different  premises  as  instrumental  rationality  and  collective 
identity,  others  have  risen  to  the  challenge.  A  group  of  researchers  whose 
work  is  closely  associated  with  the  International  Journal  of  Social  Movement 
Research  and  the  University  of  Minnesota  Press's  "Social  Movements, 
Protest,  and  Contention"  book  series  have  presented  theoretical 
improvements  to  the  resource  mobilization  model  by  seeking  to  incorporate 
into  it  a  means  of  examining  the  importance  of  values  and  ideology  in  social 
movements.  Most  authors  shy  away  from  giving  this  research  trend  a  label 
preferring  instead  to  place  their  own  work  in  the  context  of  refining  one 
certain  element  in  the  approach.  Consequently,  the  review  of  the  model 
presented  here  is  a  xmique  synthesis  of  the  major  works  rather  than  a 
rehashing  of  a  model  described  in  toto  by  other  authors.  This  perspective 
remains  a  work  in  progress,  although  it  arguably  has  become  the 
predominant  approach  used  in  the  United  States  for  examining  social 
movements  (Pagnucco  1995).  The  term,  "political  process  model,"  has 
remained  with  what  is  essentially  a  retooling  of  resource  mobilization  theory 
even  though  many  proponents  are  more  interested  in  the  interface  between 
movements  and  participants  than  between  movements  and  other  political 
actors.  Doug  McAdam  (1982)  coined  the  term  in  his  analysis  of  the  American 
civil  rights  movement.  However,  McAdam's  initial  iteration  of  the  model 
has  been  significantly  adapted  by  Bert  Klandermans,  John  D.  McCarthy, 
Anthony  Oberschall,  Sidney  Tarrow,  Meyer  Zald,  and  McAdam  himself.^ 


^This  literature  includes  Klandermans  (1988),  Klandermans  and  Tarrow 
(1988),  Kriesi,  Koopmans,  Dyvendak,  and  Giugni  (1995),  McAdam  (1982) 
Oberschall  (1993),  Tarrow  (1994),  and  Zald  (1992). 
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This  model  incorporates  many  assumptions  of  resource  mobilization 
but  also  corrects  some  of  the  early  approach's  more  grievous  shortcomings. 
Specifically,  these  authors  accept  the  following  premises  from  resource 
mobilization:  individuals  make  rational  cost-benefit  calculations  regarding 
participation  in  collective  action  events,  movements'  resources  significantly 
influence  their  emergence  and  determine  their  impact,  and  the  aggrieved 
engage  in  collective  action  because  they  have  no  access  to  formal  political 
channels.  They  go  beyond  the  resource  mobilization  model,  however,  to 
incorporate  a  role  for  socio-economic  processes  whose  importance  new  social 
movement  theory  revealed.  Socio-economic  processes  such  as  urbanization, 
recessions,  or  political  instability  1)  produce  grievances  among  groups,  2) 
influence  political  opportunities  on  which  nascent  social  movements  may 
capitalize,  and  3)  shape  popular  organizations'  indigenous  strength.  These 
last  two  factors  determine  the  resources  available  to  a  movement  and  account 
for  their  fluctuation.  In  a  further  innovation,  this  approach  offers  a 
conceptualization  of  the  mobilization  process  as  the  lens  through  which  to 
examine  the  essential  dynamics  of  the  "formation  and  mobilization  of 
consensus  around  social  movement  goals,  and  the  networks,  structures,  and 
subcultures  supporting  individuals'  participation  in  movements" 
(Klandermans,  Krieis  and  Tarrow  1988,  ix).  Thus,  this  model  corrects 
resource  mobihzation's  neglect  of  movements'  ideologies  and  collective 
identity  and  identifies  a  specific  process  through  which  to  examine  their 
formation.  Here,  one  finds  an  important  improvement  over  new  social 
movements'  assumption  that  identities  emerge  unproblematically  as 
externalities  of  modernization  and  economic  growth. 
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Figure  2-1:  Political  Process  Model  of  Social  Movement  Formation 


The  political  process  model  of  social  movement  formation  suggests 
that  social  movements  arise  via  a  two-staged  process.  First,  broad  socio- 
economic factors  determine  a)  poUtical  opportunities,  b)  grievances,  and  c) 
organizational  strength  among  the  aggrieved,  which  themselves  constitute  a 
movement's  potential  for  a  mobilization.  Second,  through  a  conscious 
mobilization  effort,  leaders  in  concert  with  supporters  a)  activate 
organizational  netv^'orks,  b)  build  a  collective  action  frame  of  shared  ideology 
for  the  movement,  and  c)  offer  a  tactical  strategy  for  collective  action.  During 
mobilization,  potential  protesters  obtain  cognitive  liberation,  soUdarity,  and 
confidence  in  a  collective  strategy,  which  enable  them  to  join  and  thereby 
launch  a  social  movement.  (See  Figure  2-1.) 

In  order  to  clarify  this  model's  implications,  each  of  its  important 
elements  are  expanded  upon  below,  although  not  all  will  receive  equal 
attention  in  the  case  study  presented  in  later  chapters.  It  is  important  here  to 
note  tliat  all  of  these  elements  are  equally  necessary  for  the  emergence  of  a 
social  movement.  Although  most  authors  design  their  research  so  as  to 
illuminate  one  or  another  aspect  of  the  model  or  test  a  feature's  ability  to 
provide  imderstanding  of  a  hitherto  perplexing  empirical  example,  those 
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more  specialized  research  agendas  do  not  negate  the  importance  of  other 
elements  of  the  model.  This  examination  of  the  dvic  association  movement, 
for  example,  does  not  engage  in  catalog\iing  the  sources  of  township 
residents'  grievances  and  has  not  probed  the  question  of  how  township 
organizations  were  activated  to  hasten  the  mobilization  of  residents  behind 
the  civics'  strategy.  My  interest  in  the  civic  movement's  political 
contribution  to  South  Africa's  democratic  transformation  has  directed 
attention  to  the  political  opportunities  upon  which  the  movement  could 
capitalize  and  the  movement's  collective  action  frame  and  strategies. 

Socio-economic  processes.   Like  the  collective  behavior  and  new  social 
movement  approaches,  the  political  process  model  recognizes  that  profound 
social  phenomena  in  the  broad  environment  1)  produce  grievances  that 
collective  action  emerges  to  protest,  2)  open  and  close  the  political 
opportunities  which  contribute  to  a  movement's  mobilization  potential,  and 
3)  influence  the  level  of  organization  among  the  aggrieved  that  can  facilitate 
the  mobilization  efforts.  This  appeals  to  researchers  who  regard  as  inadequate 
accounts  of  protest  activity  that  ignore  the  sources  of  grievances  and  levels  of 
organization  within  defiant  groups.  In  addition,  attention  to  socio-economic 
processes  opens  lines  of  inquiry  for  researchers  who  strive  to  understand  why 
the  organizational  and  financial  strengths  of  aggrieved  groups  fluctuate. 
Furthermore,  this  feature  suggests  that  the  essential  political  opportunities 
for  mobilization  are  shaped  by  more  fundamental  factors,  which  themselves 
must  be  uncovered  to  fully  understand  the  process  of  social  movement 
formation.  This  variable  has  had  to  be  defined  extremely  broadly  so  as  to  be 
able  to  encompass  the  multitude  of  factors  that  can  influence  political 
opportunities,  grievances,  and  community  organization  levels,  but  much 
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literatxire  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  economic  trends,  especially 
recessions,  and  political  factors,  such  as  the  legitimacy-  of  poUtical  elites. 

Pohtical  opporttmity  structxire.  The  idea  that  social  movement 
formation  is  in  part  a  product  of  the  political  opportunities  available  to  it  at 
any  certain  time  is  the  important  adaptation  provided  by  Doug  McAdam  to 
resource  mobilization  theory.  He  suggests  that  one  immediate  cause  of 
political  insurgency  is  a  change  in  the  political  opportunity  structure  that 
lowers  the  costs  of  collective  action.  A  political  opportunity  structure 
contains  the  following  four  components:  national  cleavage  structures, 
institutional  structures,  prevailing  strategies  of  authorities  for  dealing  with 
protest,  and  political  alliance  structures  (Kriesi  et  al.  1995,  xiii  and  xiv).  As 
dynamics  around  these  components  change,  the  conditions  for  collective 
action  may  become  more  or  less  auspicious.  Expanded  political  opportunities 
"can  facilitate  increased  political  activism  on  the  part  of  excluded  groups 
either  by  seriously  undermining  the  stability  of  the  entire  political  system  or 
by  increasing  the  political  leverage  of  a  single  insurgent  group"  (McAdam 
1982,  42).  Political  opporttmities  send  signals  that  encourage  or  discourage 
actors  to  expend  their  resources  in  order  to  nurture  and  sustain  a  social 
movement.  The  basic  logic,  first  demonstrated  by  Peter  Eisinger's  (1973)  study 
of  protests  in  North  American  cities,  is  that  in  a  closed  political  system  with 
restricted  political  opportunities  for  dissension,  the  aggrieved  are  too 
repressed  to  engage  in  collective  action. 

Sidney  Tarrow,  surveying  social  movement  and  democratization 
literature,  suggests  that  scholars  have  identified  four  ways  in  which  political 
opportunities  for  movements  can  expand  (1991,  15).  First,  they  become 
conducive  to  collective  action  when  channels  to  institutional  participation 
begin  to  open.  As  an  authoritarian  system  liberalizes,  such  as  when 
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Gorbachev's  Soviet  Union  legalized  opposition  political  parties,  social 
movements  emerge  as  efforts  to  test  the  limits  of  accepted  participation. 
Second,  a  context  becomes  more  favorable  to  collective  action  when  political 
alignments  fall  into  disarray.  For  example,  Frances  Fox  Piven  and  Richard  A. 
Cloward  (1977)  found  that  the  American  movements  they  examined 
capitalized  on  shifting  political  party  alignments  to  gain  influence.  Such  large 
scale  changes  hearten  the  politically  weak  and  make  leaders  vulnerable  to 
non-institutional  challenge.  Third,  major  confUcts  within  the  political  elite 
provide  opportunities  of  which  challengers  can  take  advantage.  The 
concisions  reached  by  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Center's  project  on  transitions 
from  authoritarian  rule  in  Latin  America  and  Southern  Europe  (O'Donnell 
and  Schmitter  1986),  for  example,  suggest  that  splits  between  "hard-liners" 
and  reform-minded  "soft-liners"  can  fuel  popular  mobilization  which  has  the 
potential  to  push  a  regime  beyond  liberalization  into  negotiating 
democratization.  Adam  Przeworski  (1991)  has  noted  that  splits  in  regimes 
and  popular  mobilizations  tend  to  feed  on  one  another  during  political 
transformations  as  liberalizers  look  for  allies  in  civil  society  to  support  their 
agendas  and  autonomous  popular  organizations  increase  their  activity  when 
they  see  that  liberalizers  will  no  longer  repress  collective  action.  Finally, 
political  opporttmities  also  emerge  when  challengers  receive  help  from 
influential  domestic  or  international  allies.  Ron  Pagnucco  and  John 
McCarthy  (1992),  for  example  point  out  how  transnational  social  movement 
organizations  like  Amnesty  International  explicitly  assist  disparate  human 
rights  movements.  Ultimately,  when  changes  in  the  political  opportunity 
structure  provide  challengers  with  leverage  in  the  political  realm,  the 
environment  becomes  more  conducive  to  insxirgency  (Klandermans  1988, 
174). 
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Even  though  this  model  suggests  that  opportunities  present 
themselves  to  potential  social  movement  supporters,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  movement  entrepreneurs  retain  a  great  deal  of  agency  during 
social  movement  formation.  Political  opportunities  only  create  potentials  for 
collective  action  upon  which  movement  entrepreneurs  must  capitalize. 
Activists  must  test  the  terrain  to  ascertain  the  presence  or  absence  of  sufficient 
opportunities.  Furthermore,  this  approach  recognizes  that  by  seizing 
opportunities,  movements  can  expand  them.  As  Guillermo  O'Donnell  and 
Philippe  C.  Schmitter  discovered  concerning  the  transitions  they  examined 
(1986),  movements  can  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity  to  push  for  and 
achieve  reforms  far  beyond  what  initially  seemed  possible. 

Indigenous  organizations.  In  this  element  of  the  model,  one  sees 
clearly  the  legacy  of  resource  mobilization  theory's  assertion  that  successful 
movements  must  possess  sufficient  resources  with  which  to  take  advantage 
of  changes  in  the  political  opportunity  structure.  It  is  suggested  that  one 
factor  that  largely  determines  an  aggrieved  community's  ability  to  capitalize 
on  such  an  opportunity  is  the  community's  level  of  organization.  Anthony 
Oberschall  states  the  case  simply:  if  a  community  has  no  organizational 
networks,  it  will  not  be  able  to  achieve  more  than  "short-term  localized, 
ephemeral  outbursts  and  movements  of  protest  such  as  riots"  (1973,  119). 
McAdam  (1982)  concludes  from  his  examinations  of  the  United  States  civil 
rights  protests  that  indigenous  networks  among  the  aggrieved  provide  the 
following  four  crucial  potential  resources  to  insurgencies:  1)  effective 
netv\'orks  that  provide  the  means  through  which  members  can  be  recrxiited, 
2)  "structures  of  solidarity  incentives,"  e.g.  the  interpersonal  rewards  for 
activity  that  help  movements  overcome  the  "free-rider"  problem,  3) 
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communication  networks  and  4)  experienced  recognized  leaders  who  can 
provide  crucial  organizing  skills  to  a  nascent  movement. 

Grievances.  As  alluded  to  above,  many  students  of  social  movements 
de-emphasize  the  role  of  grievances  and  tend  to  assume  them  as  inherent 
among  certain  populations  in  any  political  system.  This  reluctance  to  either 
identify  sources  of  grievances  or  explicitly  recognize  their  role  in  fueling 
collective  action  may  be  an  effort  on  the  part  of  this  school  to  avoid  errors  of 
the  collective  behavior  school,  which  regarded  grievances  as  the  most 
important  causative  agent  of  coDective  action.  It  is  an  easy  oversight  to  make 
using  this  model  since  it  suggests  that  the  presence  of  powerful  grievances 
among  a  group  is  itself  insufficient  to  compel  group  members  to  participate  in 
collective  action.  This  model  proposes  the  mobilization  process  as  the  vital 
intervening  variable  between  the  presence  of  grievances  and  the  creation  of  a 
social  movement.  Indeed,  in  applying  this  model  to  South  Africa's 
insurrectionary  activities  of  the  1980s  and  1990s,  this  project  finds  addressing 
the  question  of  how  aggrieved  township  residents  mobilized  themselves  into 
action  more  interesting  than  identifying  the  litany  of  the  grievances  apartheid 
brought  to  their  lives.  However,  this  de-emphasis  on  grievances  is  neither 
required  nor  even  implied  by  the  model.  Oberschall,  has  explicitly  identified 
grievances  and  "the  breakdown  of  the  routine  ways  of  handling  them"  as  one 
necessary  cause  of  a  social  movement's  emergence  (1994,  3).  The  political 
process  model,  as  schematized  here,  makes  explicit  the  conception  that 
features  in  the  socio-economic  processes  such  as  racism,  poverty,  pollution, 
anomie,  etc.  create  grievances  among  citizen  groups  that  they  are  not  able  to 
ameliorate  through  institutional  political  channels.  The  grievances,  in  turn, 
together  with  indigenous  organization  and  the  poUtical  opportunity  structure 
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comprise  a  movement's  "structural  readiness"  or,  put  another  way,  its 
"mobilization  potential." 

Mobilization.  Researchers  using  this  model  to  analyze  social 
movements  strive  to  understand  what  processes  or  variables  intervene 
betvk'een  an  incipient  movement's  structural  readiness  for  collective  action 
and  collective  action  itself.  Indeed,  as  mentioned  above,  this  puzzle 
prompted  the  initial  endeavor  to  build  a  model  of  social  movement 
formation  that  incorporates  the  strengths  of  the  resource  mobilization  and 
new  social  movement  approaches.  Successive  case  studies  and  theory- 
building  efforts  have  refuied  conceptions  of  mobilization.  McAdam  (1982,  50) 
originally  discusses  "cognitive  liberation"  rather  than  a  more  complete 
mobilization  process.  His  original  "political  process"  model,  building  on  the 
work  of  Piven  and  Cloward,  asserts  that  trar\sforn\ing  political  opportimities 
and  incipient  organizations  into  insurgency  requires  only  that  groups  obtain 
the  conviction  that  they  have  a  right  to  demand  that  authorities  address  their 
grievances.  A  new  sense  of  efficacy  comes  to  override  their  earlier  sense  of 
resigned  powerlessness.  While  other  scholars  accept  that  cognitive  liberation 
is  created  during  mobilization,  they  suggest  that  the  entire  process  itself  is 
more  complex.  Consensus  is  emerging  around  the  position  that  "the 
recruitment  and  mobilization  of  actors  and  resources;  the  construction  of 
interpretive  frames  for  mobilization;  [and]  the  processes  of  tactical  choice"  are 
the  crucial  activities  that  constitute  the  general  mobilization  process 
(Pagnucco  1995,  165).  Consequently,  the  model  suggests  that  social  movement 
mobilization  requires:  1)  utilization  of  social  networks  and  organizations 
among  the  aggrieved  as  mobilizing  structures,  2)  the  mobilization  of 
consensus  among  potential  participants,  and  3)  the  presentation  of  an 
accepted  ideology  (see  Figure  2-1). 
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Collective  action  is  facilitated  when  activists  use  indigenous 
organizations  within  incipient  movements  as  the  "'host'  settings  in  which 
movements  can  germinate"  (Tarrow  1994,  21-22).  A  social  movement  is  not 
one  homogenous  undifferentiated  group  of  people  engaging  in  collective 
action  but  actually  a  network  of  small  groups  and  social  networks.  It  is  in 
these  small  groups  where  individuals  make  their  analyses  regarding  the  costs 
and  benefits  of  participation,  and  as  Gerald  Marwell  and  Pamela  Oliver  point 
out,  small  groups  provide  specific  social  incentives  for  participation  which 
larger  groups  cannot  (1993).  McAdam  calls  this  the  "micromobilization 
context"  (1988).  Mobilization,  therefore,  partially  entails  activating  existing 
networks  to  lower  the  social  costs  of  mounting  demonstrations  by  facilitating 
communication  and  providing  social  incentives  for  participation.^ 

Capitalizing  on  a  mobilization  potential  also  requires  consensus 
mobilization  among  the  aggrieved,  which  occurs  when  participants  are 
motivated  by  the  values  or  ideology  justifying  collective  action.  Consensus 
mobilization  refers  to  "the  process  of  replacing  a  dominant  beUef  system  that 
legitimizes  the  status  quo  with  an  alternative  mobilizing  beHef  system  that 
supports  collective  action  for  change"  (Gamson,  et  al.  15).  Bert  Klandermans 
emphasizes  that  consensus  mobilization  requires  the  deliberate  attempt  of 
activists  and  movement  organizations  to  spread  consensus  among  a  segment 
of  the  population  (1988,  175).  In  order  to  build  consensus  about  the  value  of 
collective  action,  movement  entrepreneurs  must  construct  a  "collective 
action  frame"  that  justifies  the  movement.  A  collective  action  frame  is 


^The  importance  of  mobilizing  structures  has  been  demonstrated  by  scholars 
from  both  the  European  and  American  schools  of  social  movement  research. 
See,  for  example,  Gamson,  Fireman,  and  Rytina  (1982),  Kriesi  (1988b), 
McAdam  (1988),  Melucci  (1989),  Morris  (1984),  and  Tarrow  (1988). 
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defined  as  an  "interpretive  schemata  that  simplifies  and  condenses  the  'world 
out  there'  by  selectively  punctuating  and  encoding  objects,  situations,  events, 
experiences,  and  sequences  of  actions  within  one's  present  or  past 
environment"  (Snow  and  Benford  1992  as  quoted  in  Tarrow  1994,  122). 
Specifically,  a  collective  action  frame  or  ideology,  1)  offers  a  diagnosis  of  the 
cause  of  discontent  that  identifies  those  responsible  for  it  and  condemns  those 
causes  as  unjust  (Gamson  1992),  2)  presents  a  prognosis  or  remedy  for  the 
discontentment,  and  3)  offers  a  rationale  for  who  must  enact  the  remedy.^  o 
Usually  a  movements'  ideology  incorporates  a  sense  of  injustice  and  morality 
because  such  issues  are  those  which  will  motivate  ordinary  people  to  pay  the 
costs  of  collective  action  even  when  their  chances  of  obtaining  their  goals 
appear  slim. 

Sidney  Tarrow  adds  that  successful  collective  action  frames  must 
utilize  shared  culhiral  symbols  and  understandings  held  by  the  community  of 
potential  participants.  The  diagnosis  of  the  problems  facing  the  aggrieved  and 
the  prognosis  for  how  to  solve  those  problems  must  give  a  meaning  for 
collective  action  "that  will  resonate  with  a  population's  cultural 
predispositions"  (1994,  122).  SimHarly,  in  order  for  groups  to  engage  in  the 
strategic  actions  advocated  in  a  proposed  remedy  for  community  discontent, 
the  actions  must  correspond  with  the  group's  "repertoire  of  contention," 
meaning  "the  whole  set  of  means  [a  group]  has  for  making  claims  of  different 
kinds  on  different  individuals  or  groups"  (Tilly  1986,  2).  VNTiile  movements 
may  refine  their  strategic  actions  over  time,  those  tactics  must  reflect  a 
society's  stock  of  existing  forms  of  action. 


lojohn  Wilson  (1973)  suggests  that  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  rationale  can  be 
considered  a  social  movement's  ideology. 
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Movement  dynamics  over  time.  A  crucial  feature  of  the  political 
process  model  is  its  recognition  of  the  interplay  between  social  movements 
and  political  authorities.' '  As  depicted  in  Figure  2-2,  just  as  social 
movements  react  to  shifting  political  opportunities,  insurgency  in  turn 
creates  opportunities  for  and  demands  reactions  from  elites.  Depending  on 
authorities'  resources  and  the  degree  to  which  the  insurgency  threatens  the 
political  status  quo,  authorities  respond  to  popular  challenges  with  strategies 
varying  along  a  spectrum  from  repression  to  accommodation.  Here  we  see 
political  dynamics  at  work.  Social  movements  and  state  authorities  react  to 
one  another's  parries  with  their  own  thrusts  thereby  altering  political 
opportunities,  social  movement  organizations,  and  the  level  of  social  control 
the  state  exerts  over  aggrieved  groups.  As  Tarrow  notes  (1991,  1994),  although 
insurgent  collective  action  usually  begins  with  marches,  rallies,  posters 
and/ or  riots  in  the  streets,  as  the  dialogue  between  the  movement  and 
authorities  continues,  it  moves  more  completely  into  either  the  halls  of 
government  or  onto  the  fields  of  pitched  battles.  Therefore,  this 
conceptualization  suggests  that  a  research  agenda  useful  for  xmderstanding 
why  movements  succeed  or  fail  would  be  one  examining  the  exchanges 
between  state  actors  and  movements. 

Model  inadequacies.  Although  the  political  process  model  offers  a 
compelling  conceptualization  of  social  movement  formation  and  interaction 
with  the  political  realm,  this  model  also  has  its  shortcomings.  One  criticism 
is  that  it  constrains  researchers'  attention  to  only  those  dynamics  and 
structures  that  are  visible,  such  as  strategizing  and  organizational  networks.  J. 

I'McAdam  first  emphasized  this  feature  in  his  original  conceptualization  of 
the  Political  Process  model.  The  schematic  offered  here  is  based  on  his 
"Political  Process  Model  of  Movement  Development/ Decline"  (1982,  52). 
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Craig  Jenkins,  for  example,  finds  inadequate  this  model's  ability  to  "define  the 
processes  that  create  the  interests  of  political  actors"  (1995,  22).  More 
problematic  for  our  purposes  here  however  is  that  this  approach  inherited 
resource  mobilization  theory's  predispositions  to  overlook  the  unique 
dynamics  surrounding  political  protest  and  to  see  social  movements  as 
largely  politics  as  usual.  In  order  to  compensate  for  biases  in  this  model 
brought  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  created  as  a  tool  for  analyzing  collective 
action  in  modem  industrial  democracies,  this  project  will  have  to  incorporate 
propositions  from  research  on  Latin  American  sodal  movements,  svirveyed 
below,  into  its  research  hypotheses. 
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Figure  2-2:  Political  Process  Model  of  Movement-Authorities  Interaction 


Definition  of  Social  Movement 

We  can  attempt  to  demystify  the  "nightmare"  concept  of  a  "social 
movement"  by  elucidating  the  definition  that  guides  this  research  project.  It 
is  important  to  admit,  however,  that  this  definition  is  biased  in  favor  of  being 
able  to  apply  to  the  political  process  model.  As  noted  at  the  beginning  of  this 
chapter,  defining  social  movements  is  ultimately  a  subjective  project.  I 
advocate  here  conceiving  of  social  movements  as  collective  challenges, 
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outside  the  formal  institutions  of  a  political  system,  by  significantly  large 
informal  groups  of  people  ivith  common  goal(s)  and  collective  identity 
engaged  in  sustained  interaction  with  authorities  and  opponents  in  order  to 
obtain  a  public  good.^^  Movements  are  comprised  of  organizations  such  as 
the  NAACP,  the  Nation  of  Islam,  and  Urban  League  branches;  collective 
action  events  like  the  Million  Man  March;  issues  and  values  such  as 
combating  economic  and  social  racism  and  strengthening  African- American 
families;  and  the  individual  actors  who  move  in  and  out  of  organizations 
and  participate  in  selected  events.  With  four  levels  of  analysis  upon  which 
scholars  can  focus  their  examinations  of  any  movement,  scholarship  on  just 
one  movement  can  be  extremely  varied.  One  researcher  may  be  more 
interested  in  the  purposes  and  results  of  specific  collective  action  events  and 
suggest,  for  example,  that  we  can  best  understand  the  movement  for  AIDS 
research  by  examining  the  dynamics  surrounding  disruptive  protests  on 
Capitol  HiH.  A  colleague,  however,  may  gain  new  important  understanding 
of  the  movement  with  an  approach  that  studies  the  activist  network  centered 
around  the  organization  Act-Up.  Social  movements'  multi-dimentionality 
renders  simplistic  analyses  inadequate. 

Five  elements  in  our  definition  warrant  explication  in  order  to  make 
clear  its  full  implications.  First,  we  must  recognize  that  social  movements 
engage  in  challenging,  as  opposed  to  supportive,  collective  action.  At  their 
essence,  social  movements  reject  certain  features  of  the  poUtical,  cultural 
and/ or  and  economic  systems  and  engage  in  disruptive  direct  action  against 

^^This  definition  has  added  a  few  important  f>oints  to  Sidney  Tarrow's 
definition  of  social  movements  as  "collective  challenges  by  people  with 
common  purposes  and  solidarity  in  sustained  interaction  with  elites, 
opponents,  and  authorities"  (1994,  3-  4).  I  have  also  used  this  definition 
elsewhere  in  my  writings  (Lanegran  forthcoming  a). 
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norms,  authorities,  or  institutions  with  which  they  disagree.  Second,  social 
movements  conduct  their  collective  action  in  "the  streets"  outside  of 
recognized  institutions  because  their  constituents  fail  to  obtain  satisfaction  by 
utilizing  them.  Disruptive  collective  action  such  as  marches,  sit-ins,  protests, 
riots,  and  petitions  are  not  the  means  by  which  groups  exerdse  influence  in 
political  institutions  such  as  legislatures,  political  parties,  and  lobbying 
groups.  Participating  in  such  institutions  precludes  exercising  collective 
action,  thus  when  an  organization  begins  to  operate  within  the  realm  of  the 
state,  it  loses  its  social  movement  status.  Third,  series  of  collective  actions 
obtain  social  movement  status  by  being  exter\sive  with  regard  to  membership, 
geographical  scope,  and  longevity.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  identify  the 
threshold  above  which  collective  action  events  are  sufficiently  extensive  to 
warrant  calling  them  a  social  movement  because  in  different  communities, 
organization  and  mobilization  may  be  more  difficult  and  hence  significant 
than  in  others.  In  an  authoritarian  country,  the  threshold  of  significance  is 
likely  lower  than  in  a  democracy.  Ultimately,  identifying  that  threshold  is  a 
relative  decision  that  individual  researchers  must  make  and  justify.  Fourth, 
social  movements  have  ii\formal  and  inclusive  organizational  structures. 
Finally,  achieving  a  common  goal,  such  as  preventing  a  nuclear  power  plant 
from  being  built  in  one's  county  or  making  abortion  illegal,  is  the  purpose  for 
which  movement  participants  are  willing  to  pay  the  costs  of  collective  action. 
However,  one  unique  characteristic  of  social  movements'  goals  distinguishes 
them  from  interest  groups.  Social  movements  strive  to  provide  a  public  good 
to  society  rather  than  a  specific  good  to  their  members  as  an  interest  group 
does.  Farticipajits'  recognition  that  they  share  this  common  purpose 
activates  among  them  an  important  sense  of  common  identity  which 
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provides  social  incentives  for  participation  that  can  tilt  their  cost-benefit 
calculations  in  favor  of  participation  (Lanegran  forthcoming  a). 

A  typology  of  social  movements  will  highlight  the  rich  variety  of 
phenomena  that  are  encompassed  by  this  term.  We  can  distinguish  between 
social  movement  along  three  dimensions:  movements'  issues,  philosophies, 
and  methods.  Along  the  issues  dimension,  Hanspeter  Kriesi  suggests  that  we 
can  distinguish  between  movements  whose  issues  are  those  of  a) 
fundamental  rights,  b)  distributive  rights,  and  c)  cultural  rights.  The  first 
group's  conflict  focuses  on  questions  of  authority,  the  second's  on 
distribution  systems,  and  the  thirds'  on  lifestyle  choices  (1988a,  358).  On  a 
second  dimension,  we  recognize  that  social  movements  can  be  either 
progressive,  thereby  encouraging  political,  economic,  or  social  change,  or 
conservative  thereby  resisting  change.  The  scholarship  on  social  movements 
has  been  biased  in  favor  of  progressive  social  movements,  but  I  argue  here 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  arguing  that  collective  action  in  favor  of  gay 
rights  can  constitute  a  social  movement  while  protests  agairvst  gay  rights 
cannot.  Along  the  final  dimension,  I  note  that  social  movements'  methods 
can  be  either  violent  and  revolutionary  or  non-violent  and  reformist. 

Finally,  sodal  movements  can  and  should  be  distinguished  from 
another  type  of  phenomena  with  which  some  may  confuse  them  ~  protests. 
Protests  are  elements  of  sodal  movements,  but  they  are  more  ephemeral  than 
movements.  Series  of  riots,  marches,  and  demonstrations  remain  orJy 
protests  when  they  do  not  have  the  following  key  features  of  a  social 
movement:  the  relative  scope  and  size,  as  identified  as  necessary  by  the 
observer;  and  the  imity  of  purpose  and  common  identity.  As  discussed 
above,  sodal  movements  are  phenomena  whose  boundaries  may  be  difficult 
for  partidpants  to  see  due  to  their  informal  and  heterogeneous  nature. 
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Individuals  and  organizations  move  in  and  out  of  social  movements  making 
the  movement's  core  difficult  to  identify  and  its  parameters  often  impossible 
to  trace.  Consequently,  participants  and  observers  may  use  different 
thresholds  of  these  criteria  in  determining  the  boundary  between  protests  and 
a  social  movement.  The  analyst's  job  is  to  justify  why  she  has  placed  her 
boundary  where  she  has.  I  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  survey  of  the  dvic 
associations'  evolution  from  protest  organizations  into  a  social  movement 
contained  in  Chapter  Three. 

Theoretical  Framework  of  Civil  Society 

By  analyzing  the  South  African  civic  associations  as  a  social 
movement,  this  project  responds  and  contributes  to  one  of  the  dominant 
research  agendas  in  African  political  studies  of  the  1990s:  examining  the 
democratizing  role  social  organizations  can  or  may  play  as  agents  of  dvil 
society  (Robinson  1994).  The  fact  that  the  dominant  conception  of  dvic 
associations,  advocated  by  dvic  activists.  South  African  scholars,  and  even  the 
South  African  popvilar  press  and  government  doctunents  (ANC,  1994),  is  as 
orgai^s  of  nascent  dvil  sodety  gives  further  urgency  to  testing  the 
appropriateness  of  this  approach.  This  section  briefly  reviews  how  scholars  of 
African  pohtics  have  been  using  the  term  and  outlines  the  conceptualization 
of  dvU  sodety  guiding  this  projed. 

Political  dissidents  of  the  1980s,  first  in  Eastern  Europe  and  later  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Latin  America  and  /\frica,  have  brought  the  notion  of  "dvil 
sodety"  to  academic  and  political  discourse  (Escobar  and  Alvarez  1992a; 
Foweraker  and  Craig  1990;  Harbeson  et  al.  1994;  Oxhom  1995;  Folcznski  1988; 
Rau  1991;  Tismaneanu  1990).  However,  in  stark  contrast  to  the  intoxicating 
victories  obtained  by  "agents  of  dvil  sodety"  in  regime  transitions,  scholars' 
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efforts  to  elucidate  the  concept  of  dvil  society  can  claim  few 
accomplishments.  The  literature  is  fraught  with  reinterpretations  of  classical 
conceptions  of  "dvil  sodety"  and  fundamental  disagreement  concerning 
whether  the  term  should  be  reserved  as  an  ideal  Utopian  state  or  applied  to 
current  empirical  examples.  Even  those  who  are  willing  to  say  some  sort  of 
dvil  society  does  exist  offer  different  definitions  of  that  phenomenon  (Cohen 
and  Arato  1992;  Seligman  1992;  V\T\ite  1994;).  Within  literahire  on  African 
politics,  wTiters  continue  to  debate  the  ability  of  a  notion  of  dvil  sodety  to 
either  capture  the  essence  of  empirical  sodal  realit}'  in  Africa  or  foster 
analytical  insights  into  the  dynamics  of  political  transitions  and /or  the 
failings  of  African  political  systems. 

Civil  Sodety  in  African  Politics 

The  concept  of  dvil  sodety  has  "gained  currency"  in  studies  of  African 
politics  as  a  nimiber  of  scholars  have  been  "trying  on"  dvil  sodety  as  an 
analytical  concept  and  debating  its  ability  to  provide  insightful  interpretations 
of  current  political  dynamics  on  the  continent  (Barkan  1994;  Bay  art  1986; 
Bratton  1989;  Bratton  and  van  de  Walle  1992;  Chazan  1994,  1992;  Diamond 
1994,  1991;  Fatten  1992;  Harbeson,  Rothchild  and  Chazan  1994;  LandeU-Nlills 
1992;  Lewis  1992;  Lucas  1994;  Molutsi  and  Holm  1990;  Monga  1995;  Newbury 
1994;  Post  1991;  White  1994;  and  Woods  1992).  One  group  of  researchers 
suggest  that  "dvil  sodety  is  a  hitherto  missing  key  to  sustained  political 
reform,  legitimate  states  and  governments,  improved  governance,  viable 
state-sodety  and  state-economy  relationships,  and  prevention  of  the  kind  of 
political  decay  that  undermined  new  African  governments  a  generation  ago" 
(Harbeson  1994a,  1-2).  To  that  end,  they  search  the  assodational  reakn  for 
examples  of  the  building  blocks  of  dvil  sodety.  Another  group  despairs  of 
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being  able  to  reach  consensus  on  either  1)  a  definition  distilled  from  the 
multitude  of  interpretations  of  civU  society  offered  by  theorists,  such  as  John 
Locke,  Thomas  Hobbes,  G.  VV.  F.  Hegel,  Karl  Marx  and  Antonio  Gramsci, 
from  such  diverse  philosophical  traditions  or  2)  an  assessment  of  its 
applicability  to  associations  in  Africa  (Callaghy  1994;  Lemarchand  1992). 

Scholars  who  agree  with  Dwayne  Woods's  assertion  that  "the  pertinent 
question  for  these  [African]  societies  is  not  whether  there  is  a  nascent  civil 
society  emerging  but  under  what  conditions  it  will  evolve"  (1992,  97)  point  to 
what  they  feel  is  evidence  of  the  democratizing  role  of  societal  associations 
and  social  movements  in  Africa.  Case  studies  of  vibrant  social  groups  such  as 
those  of  farmers,  workers,  taxi  drivers,  professionals,  market  traders,  etl\nic 
and  religious  groups,  urban  residents,  women,  and  students  argue  in  favor  of 
recognizing  associations'  social  and  poHtical  influences  (Anyango-Nyong'o 
1987;  Barkan  1994;  CampbeU  1987;  Chazan  1992, 1988;  Chazan,  Mortimer, 
Ravenhill,  and  Rothchild  1992;  Parpart  and  Staudt  1990;  Ranger  1986;  and 
VVidner  1994).  Other  scholars  propose  specific  policies  that  they  suggest  can 
ostensibly  foster  the  growth  of  civil  society  in  Africa  (Hyden  1995;  Landell- 
Mills  1992;  Lewis  1992).  However,  even  Michael  Bratton^  who  argues  that  the 
concept  "has  considerable  value  in  helping  to  explain  whether  and  to  what 
extent  popular  protests  result  in  meaningful  and  sustainable  regime 
transitions"  (1989,  57),  cautions  that  civil  society  is  a  theoretical  rather  than 
empirical  concept  that  cannot  be  observed  directly  in  Africa  or  elsewhere 
(1994,  51). 

Skepticism  of  efforts  to  apply  the  notion  of  civil  society  to  Africa  comes 
from  writers  who  are  concerned  that  because  Africanists  neglect  the  concept's 
historical  conceptual  baggage,  they  consequently  mistakenly  equate 
autonomous  societal  groups  simply  with  civil  society  (Callaghy  1994; 
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Lemarchand  1992;  Young  1994).  In  his  important  dissenting  article  in  Civil 
Society  and  the  State  in  Africa,  Thomas  Callaghy  presents  his  doubts  that  civil 
society,  commonly  defined  as  "autonomous  societal  groups  that  interact  with 
the  state  but  delimit  and  constrain  its  actions,"  "can  do  much  to  elucidate 
important  processes  in  contemporary  Africa"  (1994,  234-35  emphasis  in 
original).  Popular  usage  blunts  the  term,  denuding  it  of  its  unique 
philosophical  meaning,  to  enable  observers  to  call  all  associations  they  find 
members  of  dvil  society.  Other  writers  share  Callaghy's  concern  about  the 
need  to  distinguish  between  those  associations  that  support  "dvil  society" 
and  tliose  that  do  not  (Post  1991).  Naomi  Chazan,  for  example,  proposes  that 
one  can  find  four  categories  of  assodations  in  the  African  voluntary  sector: 
those  that  do  not  engage  in  dialogue  with  the  state  at  all  (i.e.  religious  cults), 
those  that  are  integral  to  the  state  (i.e.  government  backed  trade  unions), 
those  that  provide  themselves  as  alternatives  to  the  state  (i.e.  revolutionary 
groups),  and  those  that  interact  with  the  state.  She  asserts  that  only  the  last 
group  contributes  to  civil  society  (1992,  288). 

Callaghy  suggests  that  if  dvil  sodety  is  to  be  applied  to  Africa  at  all  as 
an  analytical  device,  it  must  be  as  a  much  narrower  conceptualization  that 
returns  to  the  defining  historical  meaning  of  the  term.  Following  John 
Keane's  extensive  review  of  classical  and  modem  theories  of  dvil  society 
(1988a),  Callaghy  argues  that  dvil  sodety  should  be  conceived  of  as  "relating 
to  the  emergence  of  a  consensus  on  norms  defining  a  'dvil  sphere"'  (1994, 
235).  He  advocates  recognizing  that  current  and  future  creation  of  such 
spheres  need  not  result  in  dvU  systems  that  resemble  the  European  model. 
Thus,  endorsing  civil  sodety  to  emerge  in  Africa  need  not  necessitate 
prescribing  liberal  democratic  norms  and  institutions.  Callaghy  suggests  that 
with  this  approach,  one  should  not  perceive  dvic  sodety  as  "a  set  of  groups 
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but  [as]  a  space  or  realm  defined  by  newly  constituted  norms  about  what  the 
state  should  and  should  not  do  and  by  the  rules  oi  politics  in  that  space, 
including  politics  by  nonstate  actors"  (235).  The  conceptualization  of  civil 
society  presented  below  incorporates  Callaghy's  concern  for  a  narrow 
definition  of  civil  sodet)'  that  honors  its  essential  implication  of  the  presence 
of  shared  norms  concerning  the  role  of  the  state  and  societal  actors  in 
decision-making. 

Definition  of  Civil  Society 

Civil  society  is  increasingly  conceived  by  scholars  of  Africa  as 
essentially  the  realm  where  norms  concerning  the  legitimate  powers  of  the 
state  and  the  ideal  relationship  between  the  state  and  society  are  built.  This 
was  one  of  the  few  points  of  agreement  among  most  of  tl\e  contributors  to  the 
important  edited  volume  devoted  to  probing  the  utility  of  dvil  sodety.  Civil 
Society  and  the  State  in  Africa,  (Harbeson,  Rothchild,  and  Chazan  1994).  John 
Harbeson's  basic  interpretation  of  dvil  sodety  captures  the  essence  of  the 
definition  acceptable  to  most  of  his  co-contributors:  "Civil  sodety  stands 
between  society  and  government  and  is  distinct  from  yet  engaged  with  both. 
To  the  extent  that  it  exists  and  functions,  it  defines~and  may  redefine~the 
rules  shaping  interactions  and  powder  balances  between  sodety  and 
government"  (1994b,  287).  Joel  Migdal  is  even  more  explidt  with  his 
assertion  that  dvil  sodety  is  not  simply  where  the  norms  are  defined  but 
where  they  are  accepted  by  constituent  assodations.  Civil  sodety  "assumes 
the  existence  of  a  normative  consensus  or  hegemony  of  fundamental  ideas 
among  sodal  forces,  even  among  contending  groups;  this  consensus 
represents  a  prevailing  moral  or  sodal  order"  (1994,  28).  By  delimiting  dvil 
sodety  as  those  orgaiuzations  and  sodal  forces  that  formulate  and  propagate 
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commonly  shared  norms,  scholars  are  moving  beyond  the  notion  of  civil 
society  as  simply  associational  life.  At  the  same  time,  by  looking  for  the 
presence  of  norms  in  general,  rather  than  asserting  that  certain  norms  such  as 
individuality,  pluralism,  the  rule  of  law,  characterize  this  concept,  civil 
society  can  be  theoretically  de-linked  from  democracy.  The  conceptualization 
of  civil  sodet)'  used  here  corresponds  to  this  approach  to  discussing  civil 
society  in  Africa. 

I  suggest  defining  dvil  sodety  as  the  realm  of  diverse  self-organized 
social  organizations,  distinct  from  the  state  yet  conjoined  with  it  by  adherence 
to  an  evolving  though  essentially  stable  set  of  common  norms  concerning 
the  political  realm.    Through  this  realm,  individuals  collectively  make 
demands  on  the  slate  and  propagate  hegemonic  or  counterhegemonic 
political  norms,  values,  and  ideologies.    Three  featvires  of  this  defirution 
receive  elaboration  below.  First,  the  notion  that  civil  sodety  is  the  realm 
where  sodal  norms  concerning  public  life  are  formed  emphasizes  that  dvil 
sodety  is  the  realm  of  "associated  selves."  In  dvil  sodety,  there  is  an 
adhesive  holding  individuals  together  that  leads  them  to  regard  one  another 
as  fxmdamentally  similar.  Second,  due  to  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the 
norms  regulating  the  political  realm,  the  presence  of  civil  sodety  corresponds 
with  the  presence  of  legitimate  government.  Third,  dvil  sodety  must  be 
distinguished  from  both  the  state  and  society  at  large. 

Political  philosophers  consistently  emphasize  the  presence  in  dvil 
sodety  of  commonly  held  ethics  directing  public  interaction.  Adam  Seligman 
suggests: 

For  [G.  W.  F.j  Hegel,  as  well  as  for  the  thinkers  of  the  Scottish 
Enlightenment,  the  realm  of  dvil  sodety  is  one  of  mutuality  and 
reciprocal  recognition.  This  'core'  of  dvil  sodety  was  what  gave  it 
normative  status  in  all  the  thinkers  of  the  dvil  sodety  tradition 
(SeUgman  1992,  46-47) 
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For  John  Locke,  that  ethical  foundation  was  the  conviction  that  "the  equality 

reigning  among  us,  as  the  rights  to  property  and  autonomy  are  not  rooted  in  a 

psychological,  historical,  or  logical  a  priori  but  in  a  Christian,  and  more 

particularly  Calvinist,  vision  of  a  community  of  individuals  under  God's 

dominion"  (Seligman  1992,  23).  For  later  philosophers  of  the  Scottish 

Enlightenment,  the  concept  of  "moral  affections  and  natural  sympathy" 

allowed  these  writers  to  regard  dvil  society  as  "an  ethically  obtainable  ideal" 

(Seligman  1992,  26).  Seligman  argues  that  current  interpretations  of  civil 

sodety  have  stripped  it  of  its  moral  core.  Jean  Cohen  and  Andrew  Arato 

(1992),  however,  offer  a  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  that  does  still 

depend  on  the  presence  of  norms.  They  apply  Jiirgen  Habermas's  notion  of 

'communicative'  or  'discourse'  ethics  as  a  modern  normative  foundation  for 

dvil  sodety.  "Habermas  seeks  to  ground  a  communit>^  of  autonomous 

individuals  in  such  implidt  norms  of  discourse  as  equality  among 

partidpants  (who  must  be  open  to  one  another's  views)  and  mutual 

tolerance"  (Shell  1994,  126).  As  a  final  example,  Edward  Shils  roots  his 

interpretation  of  dvil  sodety  on  the  presence  of  dvilit>'.  He  argues: 

Civility  as  a  feature  of  dvil  sodety  considers  others  as  fellow-dtizens  of 
equal  dignity  in  their  rights  and  obligations  as  members  of  dvil  sodety; 
[dvility]  means  regarding  other  persons,  including  one's  adversaries,  ^ 
members  of  the  same  inclusive  collectivity,  i.e.,  as  members  of  the 
same  sodety,  even  thought  they  belong  to  different  parties  or  to 
different  religious  communities,  or  to  different  ethnic  groups.  (1991,  12- 

Thus,  the  notion  of  ethics  as  the  cohesion  binding  civil  sodety  is  a  constant 
throughout  various  interpretations  of  the  term. 

The  assertion  that  dvil  sodety  depends  on  the  presence  of  legitimate 
government  proceeds  from  the  argument  of  the  presence  of  commonly 
accepted  norms  about  the  proper  workings  of  political  structures.  Civil 
sodety  only  exists  when  the  political  system  is  in  accordance  uith  the 
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consensus  regarding  the  proper  nature  of  that  political  system.  Furthermore, 
civil  society  and  the  state  have  a  mutually  reinforcing  relationship,  based  on 
the  "politics  of  reciprocal  consent"  (Hall  1995a,  16).  Due  to  the  fact  that 
members  of  civil  society  interact  with  the  state  in  accordance  with  the  norms 
determining  the  accepted  relations  between  the  state  and  citizens/ subjects, 
activities  in  civil  society  heighten  the  state's  legitimacy.  Thus,  a  state  needs 
dvil  society  to  propagate  the  hegemony  of  its  constituent  values.  As  Joel 
Migdal  observes: 

It  is  the  existence  of  widely  held  norms,  property  relations,  or  modes  of 
social  behavior  in  myriad  organizations  across  the  totality  of  sodety-- 
that  is,  the  existence  of  dvil  sodety-which  reinforces  the  dominance  of 
the  state  and  allows  it  to  rtile  without  constant  recourse  to  coerdon  or 
without  an  outlay  of  resources  that  would  cripple  it.  (1994,  28) 

In  return,  dvil  sodety  depends  on  the  presence  of  a  strong  state,  as  suggested 

above,  to  regulate  its  workings,  ensure  basic  sodal  conditions,  and  protect 

dtizer\s'  rights.  Therefore,  as  it  adheres  to  a  legal  order  and  can  propagate 

hegemonic  ideologies,  civil  sodety  cannot  only  serve  as  a  brake  on  state 

power  but  also  to  legitimize  the  state.  Civil  sodety  and  the  state  are  not 

always  mutually  antagonistic  as  some  observers  of  African  politics  have 

suggested  (Chabal  1986;  Fatton  1992;  Nyang'oro  1994). 

Although  mindful  of  the  interdependence  of  the  state  and  dvil  sodety, 

one  must  analytically  distinguish  dvil  sodety  from  both  the  state  and  sodety 

in  general.  We  can  define  the  state  here  as  a  country's  judicial, 

administrative,  legislative,  and  military  apparatus.  The  non-state  realm  can 

be  disaggregated  into  the  private  sphere,  "political  sodety"  and  dvil  sodety. 

The  private  sphere  consists  of  family  relations,  home  life,  and  assodations 

that  do  not  engage  the  state  in  any  way.  Alfred  Stepan's  distinction  between 

dvil  sodety,  the  state,  and  political  sodety  has  proved  analytically  useful  for 

contemporary  conceptualizations  of  dvil  sodety  (Bratton  1994;  Diamond  1994; 
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White  1994).  He  suggests  that  political  parties  and  political  leaders  constitute 
"political  society/*  which  can  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  both  the  state  and 
civil  society  (Stepan  1988,  3-4).  Organs  of  civil  society  do  not  strive  to  obtain 
control  of  the  state  as  political  parties  do;  their  purpose  is  to  communicate 
with  the  state  to  represent  constituents'  interests. 

As  a  warning  about  identifying  empirical  cases  of  civil  society  in  Ahica 
and  elsewhere,  it  is  important  to  note  that  associations  may  move  among 
civil  society,  society  at  large,  political  society,  and  the  state.  One  must  refrain 
from  implying  that  civil  society,  political  society,  and  the  state  are  static 
imxnutable  realms.  These  are  analytical  concepts  that  can  be  only  observed 
through  the  actions  of  their  empirical  constituent  member  structures.  Those 
individual  organizations  may  occasionally  move,  thereby  blurring  the 
boundaries  between  civil  society  and  both  the  state  and  political  society,  on 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  society  at  large,  on  the  other  end.  Social 
movements  can,  like  the  German  Greens  have  for  example,  form  a  political 
party  as  an  extension  that  enters  poUtical  society.  Similarly,  a  trade  union  can 
abandon  its  autonomous  status  in  civil  society,  as  many  have  in  Mexico,  to 
enter  into  a  corporatist  relationship  with  the  state.  Furthermore,  individual 
organizations  can  straddle  the  boundaries.  Solidarity  in  Poland,  for  example, 
possessed  characteristics  of  a  social  movement,  trade  union,  and  political 
institution  at  the  same  time  and  thus  existed  in  both  civil  society  and  political 
society  (Misztal  and  Misztal  1988,  98).  As  will  be  demonstrated  in  the  next 
chapter,  some  civic  associations  did  occasionally  leave  the  realm  of  dvil 
society  to  establish  themselves  first  as  alternatives  to  the  apartheid 
goveniment  and  later  as  part  of  the  state's  interim  local  government 
structures.  Constituent  organizations  of  civil  society  constantly  shift  and 
evolve. 
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Hypotheses  Concerning  a  Sodal  Movement  in  an  Undemocratic  System 

In  order  to  identify  hypotheses  appropriate  to  guide  this  analysis  of 
South  Africa's  civic  movement,  we  need  to  move  beyond  the 
conceptuaUzation  of  social  movements  and  civil  society  presented  above 
because  they  have  evolved  out  of  scholarship  of  movements  in  industrial 
democracies.  BUthely  applying  the  political  process  model  unaltered  to 
collective  action  in  an  undemocratic  system  would  likely  divert  our  focus 
away  from  unique  characteristics  of  this  movement.  This  study  employs 
selected  insights  from  the  extensive  body  of  literature  analyzing  collective 
action  in  Latin  American  countries  to  supplement  our  approach  towards  the 
civic  movement.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  conclusions  regarding  the 
role  of  Latin  American  social  movements  in  transitions  toward  democracy. 
The  hypotheses  formulated  to  test  against  the  experiences  of  the  dvics  are 
introduced  at  the  end  of  this  section.  As  vsill  be  clear,  some  of  them  emerge 
from  the  political  process  model  of  social  movement  formation  and  others 
from  conclusions  concerning  social  movements  in  Latin  America.  By 
combining  the  theoretical  prepositions  of  the  political  process  model  with  the 
interpretations  of  empirical  social  movement  experiences  in  democratic 
transitions,  I  have  attempted  to  form  an  approach  that  will  allow  us  to  discuss 
the  civic  movement  in  terms  consistent  with  the  broader  social  movement 
literature  dominated  by  European  and  North  American  cases  without 
overlooking  its  unique  characteristics  as  a  movement  in  a  developing 
democracy. 
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Social  Movements  in  Undemocratic  Systems 

Comparing  social  movements  in  Latin  America  against  similar 
movements  in  North  America  and  Europe  reveals  that  those  in 
authoritarian  systems  differ  from  their  cousins  in  democracies  in  tvvo  ways: 
the  goals  for  which  participants  engage  in  collective  action  and  ihe  methods 
movements  employ  to  attain  those  goals.  The  essential  difference  is  that 
social  movements  in  democracies  are  less  instrumental  and  less  concerned 
with  achieving  material  results  than  those  that  emerge  under 
authoritarianism.  Social  movements  in  authoritarian  regimes  strive 
generally  to  integrate  their  constituents  into  the  polity  so  as  to  participate 
more  fully  in  political  decision-making  and  achieve  concrete  material  results. 
As  Joe  Foweraker  suggests,  in  Latin  America,  where  the  state  has  been  "a 
bulwark  of  social  and  economic  exclusion,  .  .  .  social  movements  have  maii\ly 
sought  local  and  immediate  solutions  to  concrete  problems"  (1995,  31). 
Consequently,  Latin  American  social  movements  employ  methods  that 
involve  much  closer  collaboration  and  more  compromises  with  authorities 
than  most  movements  in  democracies  would  accept.  Foweraker  concludes 
from  his  examination  of  Mexican  social  movements  that  "although 
autonomy'  may  have  political  value  for  popular  movements,  it  does  not 
describe  their  practices,  which,  on  the  contrary,  consistently  seek  linkage  with 
the  political  system  in  order  to  solve  immediate  problems  and  satisfy  concrete 
demands"  (1990a,  16).  Judith  Adler  HeUman  (1992)  suggests  that  in  some 
cases,  grassroots  associations  of  women,  residents,  or  other  groups  may 
logically  determine  that  incorporation  into  a  political  party  is  the  best  means 
by  which  to  attain  their  ultimate  social  or  political  goals. 
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Studies  of  Latin  American  regime  changes  from  authoritarianism 
provide  a  rich  body  of  discussions  of  the  efforts  social  movements  have  made 
to  hasten  democratization.  This  Hterature  reviewed  below  identifies 
movements'  two  fundamental  contributions  to  a  democratization  project  as 
their  abilities  to  1)  diversify  the  political  landscape  and  2)  cultivate  democratic 
norms  among  members.  However,  some  scholars  note  that  as  authorities 
and  challengers  accept  stable  rules  of  negotiation  and  create  new  legitimate 
governmental  structures,  social  movements,  whose  modis  operandi  must 
remain  voluntar)'  extra-parliamentary  collective  action,  find  their  influence 
diminishing  compared  against  that  of  political  parties. 

Some  studies  suggest  that  social  movements  can  contribute  to 
democratization  by  demanding,  and  by  their  very  activities  carving  out, 
increased  space  for  political  expression  for  previously  disenfranchised  groups. 
Thus,  social  movements  diversify  the  political  landscape  with  their 
alternative  issues  and  perspectives  (Calderon,  Piscitelli,  and  Reyna  1992; 
Alvarez  and  Escobar  1992;  Mainwaring  1987;  Mainwaring  and  Viola  1984). 
Their  presence  signals  the  lack  of  formal  means  by  which  members  can 
effectively  express  their  interests  to  decision-makers  and  thereby  bring  into 
question  the  legitimacy  of  those  institutions  and  highlight  the  state's  failure 
to  address  citizens'  needs.  By  acting  outside  the  existing  structures,  social 
movements  challenge  those  structures'  monopoly  on  representation.  Henry 
Oporto's  assessment  of  civic  and  regional  movements  in  Bolivia,  for 
example,  concludes  that  they  successfully  put  democratization  and 
decentralization  of  the  state  on  the  political  agenda  (Oporto  1991  as  reviewed 
in  Slater  1994).  Benjamin  Arditi  and  Jose  Carios  Rodriguez  suggest  that  social 
movements  have  played  a  similar  role  in  Paraguay  sponsoring,  in  spite  of 
state  resistance,  new  themes  such  as  the  right  of  citizens  to  participate  directly 
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in  decision-making  and  validation  of  movements'  right  to  autonomy  from 
the  state  (Arditi  and  Rodriguez  1987  as  reviewed  in  Slater  1994). 
Svmwiarizijig  the  case  studies  of  movements  contained  in  their  important 
edited  volume,  Sonia  Alvarez  and  Arturo  Escobar  conclude  that  Latin 
American  social  movements  deserve  credit  for  placing  "previously 
suppressed  or  marginalized  demands  on  the  political  agenda,"  and 
reconfigtiring  "the  state's  democratic  discourses  on  rights,  citizenship  and 
'nation'"  (1992,  326-327).  Tliese  characteristics  of  social  movements  in 
authoritarian  systems  enable  them  to  serve  as  agents  of  democratization. 

Another  democratizing  influence  of  movements  has  been  their  ability 
to  cultivate  a  political  culture  that  values  civic  practices.  Some  studies 
suggest  that  to  the  degree  that  social  movements  form  collective  identities 
among  groups,  such  as  gays,  native  people,  and  urban  poor,  they  encourage 
norms  of  solidarity  and  cooperation  (Castells  1982;  Findji  1992;  MacRae  1992; 
Mainwaring  and  Viola  1984;  Slater  1994).  As  participants  see  that  shared 
needs  can  be  met  if  they  overlook  disagreements,  tolerance  and  acceptance 
develop.  Through  their  accomplishments,  social  movements  encourage 
valuing  political  participation.  Furthermore,  much  of  this  literature  suggests 
that  social  movements'  internal  workings  themselves  are  democratic. 
Eduardo  Canel,  for  example,  notes  that  Uruguay's  movements  "were  said  to 
represent  embryos  of  new,  more  democratic  social  practices,  with  the 
potential  to  transform  power  relations  in  daily  life"  (1992,  276).  This 
interpretation  asserts  that  members  who  participate  in  non-hierarchical 
movements  with  their  informal  inclusionary  membership  and  decision- 
making increasingly  value  consensus-building,  the  free  exchange  of 
alternative  ideas,  and  the  ability  to  choose  leaders  from  within  the  group. 
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Thus,  this  argument  concludes  that  social  movements  have  the  potential  to 
nurture  a  democratic  cvilture. 

Not  all  studies,  however,  support  this  characterization  of  movements 
as  democratic.  Judith  Adler  Hellman,  surveying  research  on  Mexican  urban 
popular  movements,  concludes  that  rather  than  operating  in  a  qualitatively 
different  manner  from  interest  groups  and  parties  in  Mexico's  corporatist 
system,  movements  "fall  squarely  into  the  logic  of  clientelism  that  had  always 
guided  the  political  strategies  and  tactics  not  only  of  the  official  party 
organizations  but  of  Mexican  opposition  movements  as  well"  (1994,  127).  She 
discusses  how  President  Salinas  compromised  popular  movements' 
autonomy  by  offering  funds  for  their  favorite  projects  in  return  for  signed 
agreements  pledging  their  support  for  the  administrations'  national 
modernization  project.  Furthermore,  Hellman  points  out  that  Mexican 
movements  have  a  mixed  record  with  regard  to  their  intrinsic  democracy. 
Paul  Lawrence  Haber  (n.d.)  offers  the  Comite  de  Defer\sa  Popular,  an  urban 
popular  movement  in  Durango,  as  an  example  of  a  case  where  rank-and-file 
members  "are  far  more  concerned  with  the  organization's  ability  to  deliver 
goods  and  extract  concessions  from  the  state  than  they  are  with  questions  of 
internal  equality  and  participatory  democracy"  (Hellman  1994,  133).  Sergio 
Zermefio's  research  on  marginalized  youth  movements  in  Mexico  provides 
further  evidence  of  many  Mexican  movements'  inability  to  resist  the  lures  of 
Mexico's  deeply  entrenched  clientelist  political  system  (Zermeno  1989  as 
discussed  in  Slater  1994).  WTule  the  Mexican  state  has  undoubtedly  perfected 
means  of  manipulating  popular  dissent  that  other  governments  may  not 
possess  or  be  willing  to  exercise,  this  evidence  must  be  incorporated  into 
assumptions  about  social  movements.  Specifically,  researchers  must 
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problematize  movements'  internal  culture  and  ability  to  resist  co-optation 
rather  than  assume  that  they  nurture  democratic  norms  and  practices. 

Another  important  lesson  to  draw  from  the  experiences  of  social 
movements  in  regime  changes  in  Latin  America  is  that  movements  usually 
enter  into  a  period  of  decline  as  the  transition  towards  democracy  progresses. 
As  negotiators  successfully  formulate  rules  of  elections,  determine  franchise 
requirements,  delimit  powers  of  elected  officials,  and  legislate  the  system  of 
representation  and  institutions  of  governance,  "politics  increasingly  is 
channeled  from  the  unruly  citizen  action  of  the  streets  to  the  ruly  tactics  of 
the  electoral  process  in  which  elites  prevail"  (Pagnucco  1995,  161).  Case 
studies  of  sodal  movements  in  Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  Mexico,  and 
Uruguay  demonstrate  that  social  movements  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
operational  autonomy  and  social  and  political  influence  throughout  a 
democratic  transition  (Assies  1994;  Canal  1992;  Cardoso  1992;  Hellman  1994, 
1992;  Jelin  1994;  Mainwaring  and  Viola  1984;  Oxhom  1995,  1994,  1991; 
Schneider  1992).  A  variety  of  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this 
seemingly  inevitable  decline  in  movements'  importance.  Philippe  Schmitter 
emphasizes  that  social  movements  "depend  on  massive  amounts  of 
voluntary  labor  and  personal  enthusiasm,  which  are  difficult  to  sustain  over 
time  and  to  focus  on  the  minutiae  of  [democratic]  consolidation  .  .  . 
[consequently,]  the  role  of  these  organizations  seems  inexorably  to  decline 
with  the  definition  of  stable  rules  and  practices,  at  least  until  they  are  revived 
by  another  wave  of  protest"  (Schmitter  1992,  431).  Movement  elites  and  rank- 
and-file  supporters  grow  increasingly  willing  to  form  beneficial  linkages  with 
and  give  support  to  political  parties  as  transformation  legitimizes  the  formal 
electoral  process.  As  a  transition  continues,  citizens  accept  parties  as 
interlocutors  between  the  masses  and  state  power  and  abandon  street  protests 
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in  favor  of  other  means  of  obtaining  concessions.  Consequently,  political 
parties  lead  the  democratic  negotiations,  which  movements'  insurgency 
forced  authorities  to  initiate.  The  central  dynamic,  therefore,  jeopardizing 
movements'  influence  is  their  relationship  with  progressive  political  parties, 
and  it  is  parties  that  receive  fortification  when  individuals  forgo  collective 
action. 

Social  Movements  and  Building  Blocks  of  Civil  Society 

One  advantage  of  conceiving  of  civil  society  as  existing  only  in  concert 
with  a  legitimate  govenunent  is  that  it  can  refine  studies  of  the  role  of 
popular  organizations  In  regime  changes.  Many  scholars  who  argue  that 
popular  organizations  contribute  to  poUtical  transformations  by  building  civil 
society  offer  conceptualizations  of  dvil  society  that  are  too  broad.  Philip 
Oxhom,  for  example,  argues  that  popular  grassroots  organizations  can 
constitute  an  "embryonic  form"  of  civil  society  in  authoritarian  systems  (1995, 
6).  Dwayne  Woods  argues  that  we  can  see  "nascent  dvil  sodety"  emerging  in 
Africa  (1992,  97).  Such  authors,  by  labeling  assodational  life  in  their  case 
countries  as  a  qualified  type  of  "dvil  sodety,"  imply  that  some  or  another 
important  element  of  "true"  dvil  sodety  is  still  missing.  They  imply  that 
progress  towards  civil  sodety  is  inevitable  yet  identify  neither  the  elements 
that  distinguish  embryonic  from  mature  dvil  sodety  nor  the  process  that 
affects  its  development.  The  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  offered  here 
clarifies  the  muddied  treatment  of  opponents  to  authoritarianism.  I  suggest 
that  the  presence  of  organizations  protesting  authoritarian  governments  and 
pushing  for  political  liberalization  does  not  constihite  dvU  sodety  in  even  an 
embryonic  form.  Civil  sodety  reqiiires  wide-spread  adherence  to  and 
acceptance  of  fundamental  norms  regulating  the  political  system  and  the 
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relationship  between  society  and  the  state,  and  therefore  cannot  exist  where 
the  state  enjoys  no  legitimacy. 

I  argue  in  favor  of  a  staged  model  of  how  dvii  society  may  emerge  at 
the  end  of  a  successful  regime  transition  toward  legitimate  government 
Marcia  VVeigle  and  Jim  Butterfield  have  formulated  one  such  model  based  on 
their  interpretation  of  the  role  of  social  orgaruzations  in  regime  changes  in 
Central  Europe.  They  suggest  that  civil  society  goes  through  defensive, 
emergent,  and  mobilizational  stages  before  becoming  institutionalized.  I 
adapt  their  model  with  one  important  modification.  I  suggest  that  during 
those  first  three  phases,  it  is  only  the  building  blocks  of  {a  possible)  future 
civil  society  that  are  present.  According  to  the  resulting  hybrid  model  in  the 
defensive  stage,  individuals  and  independent  groups  struggle  to  obtain  and 
defend  an  autonomous  political  space  in  which  to  address  their  collective 
interests  and  propagate  political  norms  and  ideologies.  The  only  building 
block  of  dvil  society  present  here  is  the  emerging  assodational  life  comprised 
of  popular  organizations.  In  the  emergent  stage,  those  sodal  groups  or 
movements  "seek  limited  goals  in  a  widened  public  sphere  which  is 
sanctioned  or  conceded  by  the  reforming  . .  .  state."  Here,  the  assodations  are 
joined  by  the  second  block-the  discursive  reahn  in  which  poUtical  values  and 
norms  are  debated  and  propagated.  In  the  mobilizational  stage,  the 
independent  groups  or  movements  undermine  the  state  by  advocating 
alternative  norms  for  governance  to  a  "politidzed  sodety."  Now,  the  third 
building  block  of  dvil  sodety  is  in  place  as  norms  upon  which  to  ground  a 
legitimate  government  gain  hegemonic  status.  Civil  sodety  is  finally 
achieved  in  the  institutional  phase  when  "publicly  supported  leaders" 
implement  a  state  founded  on  the  commonly  held  norms  defining  public  life 
(Wdgle  and  Butterfield  1992,  1). 
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AH  revolutionary  or  reformist  social  movements  can  provide  some  of 
the  crucial  building  blocks  of  civil  society  in  its  defensive,  emergent,  and 
mobilizational  stages.  In  the  defensive  stage,  movements  themselves  are  a 
foundation  for  a  possible  civil  society  because  through  their  collective  action 
campaigns  they  strive  to  defend  an  associational  realm  in  which  constituents 
can  freely  express  their  values  and  interests  to  authorities.  In  the  emergent 
stage,  movements  nurture  and  expand  the  autonomous  public  disctirsive 
realm  sanctioned  by  the  state  and  thus  protect  another  central  foundation  of 
dvil  society.  Finally,  in  the  mobilizational  stage,  in  their  capacit)'  as 
expressions  of  constituents"  values  and  norms  in  dialogue  v\ith  authorities, 
social  movements  participate  in  the  formation  of  the  norms  of  governance. 
In  conclusion,  the  four  building  blocks  of  civil  society,  associational  life,  the 
pubUc  discursive  realm,  hegemonic  norms,  and  a  legitimate  state,  are  aU 
finally  in  place  in  the  institutional  phase  of  civil  society. 

Research  Hypotheses 

Having  identified  the  insights  from  North  American,  European,  and 
Latin  American  scholarship  that  can  serve  as  signposts  to  guide  this 
examination  of  South  Africa's  civic  associations,  the  following  hypotheses 
were  formulated  against  which  to  test  the  civics'  experiences.  The  first  two 
have  been  informed  by  the  political  process  model  of  social  movement 
formation  and  development,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  reflect  some  of  the 
most  compelling  propositions  of  scholarship  on  Latin  American  social 
movements,  and  the  sixth  hypothesis  emerges  from  this  chapter's 
conceptualization  of  how  dvil  sodety  emerges  during  a  democratic 
transformation. 
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Hypothesis  1:  The  emergence,  development,  and  ultimate  decline  of 
the  civic  association  movement  was  a  function  of  a)  the  surrounding 
mobilization  potential  determined  by  grievances  of  towTiship  residents, 
expanded  or  contracted  political  opportunities  for  action,  the  level  of 
indigenous  organization  among  towTiship  residents,  and  b)  the  ability  of 
movement  entrepreneurs  to  mobilize  consensus  around  a  collective  action 
frame. 

Hypothesis  2:  Consensus  mobilization  is  a  function  of  movement 
entrepreneurs'  ability  to  a)  build  a  collective  action  frame  with  a  compelling 
diagnosis  of  the  source  of  township  grievances,  an  appropriate  prognosis  of 
means  to  remedy  those  grievances,  and  an  accepted  repertoire  of  collective 
action  and  b)  utilize  towTiship  organizations  as  mobilizing  structures. 
Chapters  Three  and  Four  apply  these  first  two  hypotheses  to  data  from  the 
movement  and  case  civics. 

Hypothesis  3:  The  civic  associations'  ability  autonomously  to  influence 
local  government  poUdes  functions  inversely  with  the  legitimacy  of  formal 
state  mstitutions.  Chapter  Five  uses  data  from  the  case  civics'  experiences  in 
the  1990s  to  test  this  hypothesis. 

Hypothesis  4:  Civics'  ability  to  operate  democratically  with  elected  and 
accountable  leadership  and  high  levels  of  constituent  participation  in 
inclusive  decision-making  is  a  function  of  a)  civic  activists'  and  supporters' 
ability  to  resist  compromising  operational  democracy  in  the  interest  of 
obtaining  results  quickly  and  b)  civic  leaders'  ability  to  resist  utilizing  civics  as 
vehicles  to  elevate  their  personal  power  and  status.  Chapter  Six  reviews  the 
data  collected  to  demonstrate  the  inadequacy  of  this  hypothesis  and  presents 
evidence  in  favor  of  a  new  hypothesis  concerning  civics'  internal  democracy 
that  encompasses  more  factors. 
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Hypothesis  5:  Civic  associations'  contribution  to  hastening  democratic 
reform  of  South  Africa  is  a  function  of  their  abiMt>'  to  a)  bring  new  issues  onto 
the  political  agenda,  b)  advocate  a  broader  notion  of  citizenship  in  South 
Africa,  and  c)  demoiistrate  the  unviability  of  the  apartheid  structures. 

Hypothesis  6:  Civic  associations'  contribution  to  building  a  possible 
future  civil  society  in  South  Africa  is  a  function  of  the  degree  to  which  they  a) 
broaden  South  Africa's  associational  life,  b)  carve  out  and  protect  a  discursive 
realm  for  formation  of  political  norms  upon  which  to  found  a  legitimate 
political  system  and  c)  participate  in  creating  hegemonic  norms  and  values. 
Chapter  Seven  reviews  the  results  of  civic  activism  through  the  1980s  and 
first  half  of  the  1990s  to  test  these  hypotheses. 

Conclusion 

In  applying  these  approaches  to  social  movements  and  civil  society  to 
analyze  the  civic  associations,  this  project  contributes  to  two  significant  areas 
of  debate  within  the  scholarship  of  African  popular  associations.  First,  it 
addresses  the  debate  concerning  the  utility  of  applying  to  African  cases  models 
and  theoretical  concepts  originally  intended  to  explain  political  phenomena 
outside  the  African  continent.  Second,  it  argues  in  favor  of  applying  in  Africa 
a  conceptualization  of  civil  society  quite  different  from  those  currently 
prevalent  in  the  literature. 

The  authors  of  the  single  most  important  research  project  on  social 
movements  in  Africa  would  caution  most  sincerely  against  pursuing  my 
agenda  of  testing  on  an  African  case  a  model  of  social  movements  developed 
from  research  on  Western  cases.  Participants  in  CODESRlA's  ten  year 
research  project  "Social  Movements,  Social  Transformation,  and  the  Struggle 
for  Democracy  in  Africa"  firmly  reject  the  idea  of  allowing  any  Western 
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conceptualization  of  social  movements  or  civil  society  to  guide  their  studies. 
Although  they  do  not  discuss  resource  mobilization  or  political  process 
models,  they  reject  the  new  social  movement  orientation  finding  its 
distinction  between  "new"  community-based  movements  and  "old"  class- 
based  movements  "too  restrictive  for  a  [research]  network  whose  very  raison 
d'etre  was  to  grasp  the  concrete  process  of  self -organization  of  various  social 
groups,  regardless  of  the  form  of  their  organization"  (Mamdani  1995,  6).  In  an 
effort  to  break  free  of  "prescriptive"  state-centered  analyses  and 
modernization,  which  they  perceived  as  claiming  "that  the  key  agenda  of 
African  development  must  be  a  'nation-building'  project  that  undermines 
"tribalism,"'  (1)  they  do  not  limit  their  conceptualization  of  social  movements 
to  organized  collective  action  intended  to  fvirther  the  "modem"  demands  of 
groups. 

These  scholars  begin  their  project  "with  a  focus  on  those  groups  and 
activities  that  they  consider  key  to  imderstanding  the  course  of  democratic 
struggle  in  different  country  situations"  (7)  rather  than  with  a  definition  or 
model  of  sodal  movement  activity.  They  believe  that,  consequently,  their 
work  results  in: 

a  broad  perspective  on  social  movements  as  the  crystallization  of  group 
activity  autonomous  of  the  state,  without  succumbing  to  the  variety  of 
added  distinctions  which  have  almost  reached  the  status  of  a  fad 
amongst  an  array  of  social  movement  theorists  around  the  globe.  (7) 

They  favored  this  conceptualization  as  it: 

was  anchored  in  [their]  understaiiding  of  concrete  sodal  processes  in 
the  continent,  and  not  vice  versa.  For  the  latter  would  have  straight- 
jacketed  [their]  inquiry  wathin  boundaries  of  a  definition  borrowed 
from  a  different  context,  and  thus  arrived  at  in  o  priori  fashion.  (8) 

Thus,  the  resultant  volume  discusses  sodal  phenomena  as  varied  as  the  1984 

"bread  riots"  in  Tunisia,  the  South  West  African  Peoples'  Organization 

(SWAPO),  the  Sudanese  Communist  Party,  Islamidst  movements  in  Tunisia, 
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Uganda's  peasant-based  regional  Rwenzumru  movement,  trade  unions, 
Algerian  business  entrepreneurs,  and  regionally  based  Nigerian  bureaucrats. 
The  empirical  data  are  rich  and  provide  fascinating  discussions  of  the 
individual  cases.  However,  the  project  refuses  to  synthesize  the  case-specific 
analyses  so  as  to  contribute  to  a  broader  theoretical  model  of  African  social 
movements'  role  in  democratic  struggles. 

I  do  not  fear  that  testing  hypotheses  suggested  by  the  political  process 
model  and  lessons  from  studies  of  Latin  Anierican  movements  will  "straight- 
jacket"  my  examination  of  the  civic  associations.  The  deductive  process  used 
here  demands  testing  each  hypothesis  and  therefore  allows  me  rejection  of 
any  that  the  empirical  evidence  does  not  support.  If  research  reveals  that  the 
civic  movement's  experience  is  dissimilar  from  that  suggested  by  the  model, 
those  differences  will  be  used  to  inform  further  refinements  of  the  model. 
Furthermore,  I  value  efforts  to  integrate  studies  of  African  political  and  social 
processes  into  broader  comparative  research  agendas  and  theory-building. 
Rather  than  striving  to  stress  the  uniqueness  of  African  social  movements,  as 
the  CODESRIA  project  does,  I  start  with  the  assumption  that  analyses  of 
African  movements  can  and  should  inform  a  larger  theory-building  agenda 
concerning  social  movements  throughout  the  world.  In  an  effort  to 
contribute  to  this  project,  this  case  study  hopes  to  expand  the  political  process 
model  by  testing  its  applicability  to  the  experience  of  South  Africa's  dvic 
association  movement. 

Second,  the  major  difference  between  this  project  and  most  other 
examinations  of  popular  associations  in  Africa  is  that  it  forgoes  the  common 
treatment  of  civil  society  as  equal  to  the  range  of  non-state  actors  in  any 
political  system  that  constitute  a  country's  associational  hfe.  I  suggest  that  my 
more  narrow  definition  of  civil  society  is  not  only  more  true  to  the  core 
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meaning  of  the  term  that  runs  consistently  through  the  various  treatments  it 
has  received  throughout  history  but  also  a  more  useful  tool  for 
understanding  political  transitions  and /or  the  obstacles  to  achieving 
legitimate  government  in  Africa.  The  realm  of  diverse  self -organized  social 
organizations  constitute  part  of  civil  society  only  when  three  other  elements 
are  present:  a  recognized  realm  of  public  discourse,  hegemonic  political 
norms  and  values,  and  a  state  that  enjoys  legitimacy  as  it  functions  in 
accordance  with  the  political  norms  supported  by  participants  of  associational 
life.  Therefore,  this  conceptualization  proposes  a  specific  task  for  one  seeking 
to  understand  the  role  of  popular  organizations  in  civil  society.  It  directs  one 
to  examine  the  ability  of  grassroots  associations  and  their  movements  to 
contribute  to  obtaining  these  four  elements  of  dvU  society:  rich  associational 
life,  a  discursive  realm,  hegemonic  norms,  and  legitimate  government. 

The  next  chapter  applies  the  political  process  model  of  sodal 
movements  to  synthesize  the  experiences  of  the  hundreds  of  dvic 
assodations  from  1979  through  1995  into  an  extensive  overview  of  the  dvic 
movement's  emergence  and  development.  The  dvic  assodations  moved 
from  protest  organs  of  the  early  1980s  into  a  sodal  movement  from  1983  to 
1986.  Under  the  State  of  Emergency  from  mid-1986  xmtil  February  1990,  the 
civic  movement  disintegrated  as  individual  dvics  could  sustain  only 
occasional  scattered  protests.  Even  in  the  years  of  political  liberalization  and 
transformation  of  the  1990s,  the  dvics  did  not  rejuvenate  their  movement  as 
their  energies  were  divided  between  initiating  and  implementing 
development  projects,  becoming  incorporated  into  the  state  via  local 
government  negotiating  fora  and  transitional  councils,  and  mobilizing 
protests  "in  the  streets." 


CHAPTER  THREE 

THE  POLITICAL  PROCESS  MODEL  APPLIED  TO  THE  RISE  AND  DECLINE 
OF  THE  CIVIC  ASSOCIATION  MOVEMENT 


This  chapter  moves  beyond  the  theoretical  propositions  of  the 
preceding  chapter  to  present  an  overall  interpretation  of  the  civic 
associations'  experiences  based  on  data  from  my  three  case  civics  and  the  body 
of  secondary  sources.  First,  I  discuss  the  movement's  roots  in  the  lessons 
learned  during  the  1970s  by  Black  Consciousness  activists  and  witnesses  of  the 
Soweto  uprising.  Second,  I  interpret  the  fifteen  years  of  dvic  activism  as  the 
rise  and  decline  of  a  social  movement  evolving  through  the  following  four 
stages:  1)  from  1979  to  1983  when  the  first  civics  tested  the  government's 
tolerance  for  urban  protest;  2)  from  1983  to  1986  when  civics  became  a  social 
movement  that  encompassed  townships  across  South  Africa;  3)  during  the 
national  State  of  Emergency  from  1986  to  1990  when  the  government 
repressed  most  collective  action  and  consequently  destroyed  the  movement; 
and  4)  the  period  of  democratic  negotiations  from  1990  to  November  1995 
when,  after  a  brief  revival  of  collective  action,  the  civic  associations 
abandoned  their  social  movement  status  and  entered  into  political  society. 
The  following  two  chapters  expand  upon  this  interpretation  by  presenting 
more  in-depth  data  and  tracing  the  experiences  of  the  three  case  civics 
through  the  1980s  and  1990s. 

Two  theoretical  propositions  from  the  preceding  chapter  give 
important  conceptual  guidance  to  this  interpretation  of  the  evolution  of  the 
dvic  associations.  First,  in  order  for  a  series  of  collective  action  protests  to 
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constitute  a  social  movement,  a)  they  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  in  their 
geographic  scope,  number  of  participants,  and  longevity,  and  b)  participants 
must  demonstrate  a  commonly  held  perception  of  working  together  to 
provide  a  common  good  and  sharing  a  convmon  value  or  ideology  that 
motivates  their  efforts.  Second,  the  realm  of  activities  for  social  movements 
does  not  include  participating  in  the  political  realm  of  political  parties  and 
electoral  alliances  or  operating  within  state  structures  such  as  legislatures  and 
city  councils. 

Urban  Protest  Preceding  the  Civic  Movement 

The  immediate  roots  of  the  dvic  movement  lie  in  the  lessons  learned 
from  the  successes  and  limitations  of  the  Black  Consciousness  (BC) 
organizations  and  the  1976  Soweto  uprising.  It  is  suggested  here  that  these 
protest  efforts  did  not  become  urban  social  movements  because  there  were 
insufficient  openings  in  the  political  opportunity  structure  to  exploit,  the 
communities  did  not  contain  appropriate  organizations  through  which  to 
mobilize  residents,  and  activists  did  not  offer  a  strategy  for  collective  action  to 
accompany  the  compelling  Black  Consciousness  ideology.  Civic  associations 
emerged  from  the  hiatus  in  township  protests  after  the  government's 
repression  of  BC  affiliates  w'hen  civic  entrepreneurs  lir\ked  BC  tenants  with  a 
new  strategy  for  rejecting  apartheid  by  mobilizing  township  residents  to  fight 
for  improved  conditions  in  the  townships. 

In  1968,  leading  Black  Consciousness  proponents,  including  Steven 
Biko,  Barney  Pityana,  and  Aubrey  Mokoena,  initiated  the  formation  of  an 
organizational  home  and  means  of  expression  for  the  BC  ideas  and  ideals: 
the  South  African  Student  Organization  (SASO).  In  the  mid-1960s,  the  South 
African  state  had  effectively  paralyzed  African  political  initiatives  by  banning 
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the  African  National  Congress  and  the  Pan  Africanist  Congress  in  1960,  and 
imprisoning  or  banning  the  top  trade  union  and  political  leadership.  Black 
students,  scanning  this  organizational  wasteland  for  a  means  of  expression 
and  empowerment,  found  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  dissent  in  the 
liberal  m.ultiraciaJ,  but  white  dominated,  Nationcil  Union  of  South  Aincan 
Students  (NUSAS).  Soon,  however,  many  blacks  grew  frustrated  by  the 
perceived  racism,  hypocrisy,  and  paternalism  in  NUS.\S.  Consequently,  key 
black  leaders  left  NUSAS  to  launch  SASO  in  1969  and  elected  Steven  Biko  its 
president  (Gerhart  1978). 

Members  of  SASO  and  its  sister  organization  the  Black  People's 
Convention  (BPC)  were  sympathetic  to  the  idea  espoused  in  American  Black 
Power  texts  that  it  is  impossible  for  whites  to  ever  revolt  against  a  racist 
political  or  economic  system  through  which  they  benefit.  Black 
Consciousness  leadership  concluded  that  liberal  whites,  due  to  the  benefits 
accruing  to  them,  under  apartheid,  would  never  contribute  m.eaningfully  to 
the  liberation  strijggle.  Whites  would  constantly  squelch  revolutionary 
cajnpaigns  etnd  advocate  m.ere  reforms.  BC  organizations  mobilized 
consen.sus  around  its  ideology  of  black  pride,  the  need  for  solidarity  against 
white  oppression,  and  black.s'  essential  need  for  psychologicaJ  self-liberation. 
Although  BC's  central  m.essage  was  that  black.s  had  to  change  their  own  ideas 
about  themselves  before  they  could  set  about  addressing  their  material 
problems  and  oppression,  the  movement  viltimately  aimed  "to  unite  and 
solidify  the  black  people  of  South  Africa  with  a  view  to  mobilizing  the  masses 
toward  their  struggle  for  liberation  and  emancipation."^  The  ideology's 

I'The  Black  People's  Convention,"  in  Sipho  Buthelezi,  ed.  "South  Africa: 
Historical  Background  and  Basic  Documents,"  1979  (Karis-Gerhart  Collection), 
p.  5  as  quoted  in  Marx  1992,  54. 
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attractiveness  allowed  SASO  and  BPC  affiliates  to  spread  throughout  South 
Africa  so  quickly  that  BPC  could  claim  3000  members  in  its  inaugural  year 
1972  (Marx  1992,  54). 

Township  students  comprised  the  aggrieved  core  of  both  Black 
Consciousness  supporters  and  those  leading  Soweto's  violence  in  1976.  One 
of  the  most  dramatic  structural  changes  to  the  urban  black  environment  in 
the  1960s  was  the  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  black  students  in  the 
education  system.  The  primary  and  secondary  school  black  enrollment  in 
1955  stood  at  one  million  students.  In  1969,  it  had  increased  to  two  and  a  half 
million  young  people  who  were  being  inadequately  served  by  an  education 
system  receiving  a  smaller  percentage  of  GDP  than  in  years  before  (Marx  1992, 
41).  Students  on  secondary  school  and  universitj'  campuses  built  networks  of 
indigenous  organizations.  Yovmg  people  grew  increasingly  politicized  as 
larger  nimnbers  despaired  of  their  hopes  of  obtaining  advancement  via  the 
bleak  over-crowded,  under-resourced,  and  intentionally  inferior  "Bantu 
Education"  system.  A  heightened  awareness  of  injustice  ensued. 

The  1976  Soweto  uprising  caught  the  BC  structures  and  leadership  off 
guard  even  though  their  exhortations  for  blacks  to  reject  oppression  and 
Hberate  themselves  had  inspired  a  handful  of  their  own  affiliates  to  organize 
the  protests.  Soweto  members  of  the  South  African  Student's  Movement,  a 
small  BC  affiliate,  organized  a  march  on  June  16  to  protest  the  new  education 
policy  of  instruction  for  Africans  in  Afrikaans.  Resisting  the  "language  of  the 
oppressor"  concurred  with  BC  principles  of  black  pride.  A  concoction  of  anger 
over  precarious  material  positions  and  fury  with  police  violence,  spiced  by  BC 
rhetoric,  simmered  in  the  towTiships.  Consequently,  when  police  officers 
shot  at  imarmed  school  children  on  June  16,  it  ignited  rolling  revolt  beyond 
Soweto  itself  into  the  Transvaal  region  and  other  townships  across  South 
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Africa.  Voting  people  met  armed  police  with  stones  and  petrol-bombs.  They 
burned  state  liquor  stores  and  beer  halls  and  attacked  the  homes  and  business 
of  policemen  and  township  authorities  associated  with  the  white 
government.  By  early  August,  Transvaal  students  had  burned  over  fifty  of 
their  schools  (Lodge  1983,  329).  The  uprising  peaked  in  September  when 
thousands  of  people  across  the  country  stayed  away  from  work  and  school  in 
response  to  students'  and  workers'  joint  call. 

However,  by  early  1977,  the  insurrectionary  fever  cooled  as  the  uprising 
fell  victim  to  organizational  problems  and  fierce  state  repression.  Once 
students  stopped  attending  classes,  their  networks  weakened.  Many  youth 
leaders  had  to  flee  the  country  or  were  caught  by  the  security  forces.  Police 
unleashed  fierce  violence  and  took  thousands  of  yoting  people  into  custody. 
The  official  figures  give  a  conservative  estimate  that  575  people  died  during 
the  uprising  while  2389  suffered  wounds  (Lodge  1983,  330).  21,000  are 
estimated  to  have  been  prosecuted  for  actions  at  that  time  (Marx  1992,  69). 
The  iU-prepared  BC  structures  could  not  compensate  for  the  loss  of  leadership 
since  they  had  no  strategy  for  unrest  mobilization.  Activists  felt  chastened 
that  students  had  had  to  lead  the  commvmity  in  protests  against  government 
injustices  and  regretted  their  organizations'  inability  to  support  the  revolt. 

By  1977,  state  repression  greatly  undermined  Black  Consciousness's 
influence.  The  government  began  banning  leaders  in  1971,  and  black 
university  campuses  banned  all  SASO  branches  by  1975.  When  BPC  and 
SASO  called  for  celebrations  over  the  1974  coup  in  Portugal,  which  made 
transition  of  power  in  Mozambique  an  imminent  possibility,  the  government 
banned  the  celebrations  and  convicted  nine  top  movement  officials  for 
organizing  the  events.  On  September  12,  1977,  Steven  Biko's  scandalous 
death  in  police  custody  robbed  the  organizations  of  their  charismatic 
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intellectual  core.  The  next  month,  the  government  clamped  dovvTi  yet  harder 
by  banning  seventeen  of  the  major  BC.  affiliates  thereby  scattering  their 
sympathizers.  BC  adherents  consequently  split.  One  group  formed  the 
Azanian  Peoples  Organization  (AZAPO)  in  1978  to  propagate  Black 
Consciousness  by  means  of  nonviolent  opposition  to  apartheid.  Many  other 
individuals  jettisoned  their  BC  sympathies  in  favor  of  the  Charterist  ideology, 
armed  smuggle,  and  political  vision  of  the  African  National  Congress. 2 

The  successes  and  shortcomings  of  Black  Consciousness  organizations 
and  the  Soweto  uprising  contributed  to  a  repertoire  of  collective  action  and 
culture  of  protest  out  of  which  the  civic  associations  would  eventually 
emerge.  Black  Consciousness  ideology  cultivated  among  blacks  an  awareness 
of  the  injustice  permeating  the  laws  and  economic  relations  structuring  their 
lives.  It  encouraged  blacks  to  nurture  their  sense  of  self- worth  and  outrage  at 
the  oppression  humiliating  them.  Segments  of  the  population  believed  to 
varying  degrees  in  the  utility  of  stay  away  s,  school  boycotts,  peaceful  marches, 
and  strikes,  while  elements  within  the  youth  advocated  pitched  battles 
against  security  forces.  Furthermore,  many  activists  recognized  that  radical 
students  and  youth  could  not  sustain  coordinated  protests  without  the 
cooperation  of  adults.  The  most  important  lesson  of  the  1970s,  however,  was 
that  even  an  ideology  cum  political  philosophy  as  compelling  as  Black 
Consciousness  could  not  launch  a  potent  opposition  movement  without  also 
providing  supporters  with  a  strategy  for  collective  action. 


2The  Freedom  Charter  written  in  1955  demands  a  nonracial  democratic 
government  for  South  Africa  that  provides  equal  protection  to  all  citizens 
under  the  law  and  protects  all  South  Africans'  equal  access  to  employment 
and  educational  opportunities.  The  Charter  also  urges  the  nationalization  of 
the  country's  economic  resources  and  land  redistribution. 
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Applying  the  Political  Process  Model  to  the  Civic  Associations 

This  section  applies  the  political  process  model  of  social  movements  to 
analyze  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  civic  movement.  The  model  suggests  that 
township  communities'  shifting  mobilization  potential  and  civic 
entrepreneurs'  success  at  consensus  mobilization  determined  the  evolution 
of  the  civic  phenomenon,  from  the  pre-movement  stage  of  ad  hoc  protests 
through  the  height  of  the  social  movement  and  its  repression  during  the 
national  State  of  Emergency  through  to  the  civics'  new  incarnation  during 
South  Africa's  democratic  transition.  In  this  section,  I  trace  the  influence  on 
commimi ties'  mobilization  potential  of  the  political  opportunity  structure 
and  level  of  indigenous  organizations  as  suggested  by  hypothesis  one:  "The 
emergence,  development,  and  ultimate  decline  of  the  civic  association 
movement  was  a  function  of  a)  the  surrounding  mobilization  potential 
determined  by  grievances  of  touTiship  residents,  expanded  or  contracted 
political  opportimities  for  action,  the  level  of  indigenous  organization  among 
township  residents,  and  b)  the  ability  of  movement  entrepreneurs  to  mobilize 
consensus  around  a  collective  action  frame."  Even  though  the  model 
suggests  that  grievances  also  play  an  important  role  influencing  social 
movement  formation,  it  will  be  shown  here  that  because  grievances  were  a 
constant  in  the  township  they  were  not  the  factors  determining  the 
movement's  rise  and  fall.  Residents'  many  grievances  in  the  early  1980s 
certainly  motivated  them  to  participate  in  civics  when  they  obtained  social 
movement  status,  however,  most  of  those  grievances  had  also  been  felt  in  the 
1970s  while  residents  remained  inactive.  Furthermore,  township  conditions 
arguably  even  worsened  during  the  State  of  Emergency  in  the  later  half  of  the 
decade,  yet  the  movement  became  incapacitated.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that 
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grievances  were  a  necessary  but  insufficient  determinant  of  residents' 
mobilization  potential.  The  ability  of  civic  activists  to  achieve  the  second 
element  of  social  movement  formation,  consensus  mobilization,  is  also 
traced  in  this  section.  As  suggested  in  hypothesis  two  of  chapter  two: 
"Consensus  mobilization  is  a  function  of  movement  entrepreneurs'  ability  to 
a)  build  a  collective  action  frame  with  a  compelling  diagnosis  of  the  source  of 
township  grievances,  an  appropriate  prognosis  of  means  to  remedy  those 
grievances,  and  an  accepted  repertoire  of  collective  action  and  b)  utilize 
township  organizations  as  mobilizing  structures."  I  test  the  utility  of  tracking 
activists'  ability  to  utilize  organizational  networks  and  offer  a  compelling 
collective  action  frame  for  explaining  the  rise  and  fall  of  dvics'  protests. 

Stage  1:  Civic  Protests-1979-1983 

Sidney  Tarrow  notes  that  cycles  of  protests  begin  when  representatives 
of  a  proto-movement  test  the  political  opportunit>'  structure  and  the  power  of 
their  own  collective  action  frame  by  initiating  localized  protests.  He  suggests 
that  if  the  opportunity  exists  for  insurrection,  these  "early  risers"  demonstrate 
to  potential  supporters  authorities'  vulnerability  to  a  specific  demand  or 
strategy  (1994,  chapter  9).  A  few  individual  civics  did  begin  testing  the 
environment  and  their  own  strategies  as  eariy  as  1979.  However,  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  constituting  a  social  movement  at  that  time  because  their 
campaigns  were  insufficiently  extensive  as  measured  by  either  geographic 
scope,  participation  levels,  length,  or  degree  of  unity.  Only  a  dozen  or  so 
communities  formed  civics,  and  their  campaigns  were  ad  hoc  and  not 
coordinated  among  one  another.  The  following  factors  limited  civics  abihty 
to  expand:  1)  the  South  African  government  would  not  tolerate  civics' 
protest  actions  and  repressed  them,  2)  township  residents  were  inadequately 
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organized  and  the  dvics  themselves  were  not  structured  in  such  a  way  as  to 
correct  this,  3)  and  consequently,  as  the  mobilization  potential  was 
insufficient  to  support  a  movement,  civic  entrepreneurs  did  not  have  the 
foundation  on  w^hich  to  build  a  collective  action  frame  to  sustain  extensive 
collective  action  (see  Figure  3-1). 
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Figure  3-1:  1979-1983 


In  1979,  a  handful  of  civic  associations  precipitated  out  of  the  urban 
township  solution  swirling  with  illegitimate  local  administration,  increasing 
rents  and  service  charges,  threats  to  residents'  legal  status  in  the  townships, 
bitter  poverty,  radicalized  students,  and  a  growing  belief  among  activists  in 
tlie  utility  of  localized  campaigns  to  combat  the  state.  From  1979  to  1983,  over 
a  dozen  important  townships  formed  civics.  Examples  include  the  Soweto 
Civic  Association,  the  Durban  Housing  Action  Committee,  the  Cape  Areas 
Housing  Action  Committee  around  Cape  Town,  the  Port  Elizabeth  Black 
Civic  Organization,  the  Krugersdorp  Residents  Organization  and  the  Tembisa 
and  Duduza  Civic  Associations  on  the  Witwatersrand.  These  civics  tested  the 
political  environment  to  see  if  the  government  would  tolerate  black  urban 
mobilization. 
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Strategically,  they  were  unique  as  they  explicitly  linked  struggles  to 

redress  the  economic  hardships  permeating  blacks'  lives  in  the  townships  to 

the  ultimate  goal  of  hastening  the  overthrow  of  the  apartheid  government. 

For  example,  the  Port  Elizabeth  Black  Civic  Organization  (PEBCO)  was 

comprised  of  neighborhood  associations  established  to  tackle  local  problems 

such  as  electricity,  rents,  access  to  affordable  water,  and  the  size  and  quality  of 

the  housing  stock.  PEBCO  was  launched  at  a  rally  on  October  30,  1979  where 

9000  residents  endorsed  the  civic's  aims: 

To  fight  for  equal  civic  rights  for  all  the  people  of  Port  Elizabeth;  to 
fight  all  discriminatory  legislation;  to  seek  participation  in  decision- 
making on  all  matters  affecting  the  people  of  South  Africa;  to  fight  for 
the  granting  of  the  right  to  blacks  to  buy  land  under  freehold  right  at 
any  place  of  their  choice;  and  to  resist  any  attempt  to  deprive  blacks  of 
their  South  African  citizenship.  (Evans  1980,  47) 

Organizationally,  the  civics  were  innovative  as  they  recognized  their 

constituents  as  all  the  residents  of  a  community  rather  than  any  generation  or 

occupational  group.  However  the  level  of  organizahon  remained  inadequate. 

They  continued  to  be  dominated  by  a  handful  of  leaders  and  implemented 

only  reactive  protests  to  government-initiated  offensives.  For  example,  the 

Soweto  Civic  Association  (SCA),  which  in  1980  had  thirty-three  branches 

organizing  a  boycott  against  proposed  rent  increases  (Lodge  1983,  355),  was 

hampered  by  organizational  weakness  in  part  caused  by  repression.  The  civic 

branches  were  immediate  and  nearly  constant  targets  of  state  repression  and 

surveillance.  The  SCA's  public  meetings  were  banned  in  1980,  which 

resulted  in  the  leaders  being  unable  to  sustain  adequate  contact  with 

supporters.  Although  the  authorities  delayed  rent  increases  until  1981,  the 

civic  failed  to  mobilize  residents  against  the  administration's  second  attempt 

to  raise  them  (Swilling  and  Shubane  1991,  234).  As  another  example,  PEBCO, 

by  mid-1980  had  become  "decrepit"  after  its  most  influential  leader  had  to  flee 
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the  country  due  to  state  persecution.  The  political  opportunity  structure 
remained  too  repressive  for  black  organizations  to  launch  confrontational 
campaigns  against  the  state.  Thus  a  pattern  began:  civics'  activities  nearly 
exclusively  reacted  to  administration  policies  and  members  devoted  little 
attention  to  shoring  up  an  organizational  structure  that  could  survive  the 
inevitable  attacks  from  the  state.  From  1979  to  1983,  the  dozen  or  so  first  civic 
associations  could  not  accomplish  more  than  localized  short-lived  protests 
demanding  that  authorities  redress  the  atrocious  living  conditions  in  the 
townships. 

Stage  2:  Social  Movement-1983-1986 

Civics'  collective  action  canipaigns  after  1983  achieved  the  status  of  a 
social  movement  until  they  were  brutally  repressed  by  state  security  forces  in 
1986.  Scores  of  townships  participated  in  nation-wide  boycotts  against  the 
elections  of  Black  Local  Authorities  and  Community  Councils  for  the 
townships.  Over  a  half  a  million  households  heeded  civics'  call  to  refuse  to 
pay  rent  to  township  authorities.  Consumer  boycotts  many  months  long 
threatened  white  businesses  in  towns  across  the  Eastern  Cape  and  the 
Witwatersrand.  Millions  heeded  the  sporadic  local,  regional,  and  national 
calls  for  work  and  school  stayaways  made  by  the  civics  in  conjunction  with 
unions  and  student  organizations.  Participants  were  united  in  these  protests 
by  widely-held  adherence  to  the  beliefs  that  township  residents  deserved  full 
citizenship  rights  in  South  Africa  and  that  democratic  local  government  must 
replace  apartheid  structures. 

A  number  of  factors  had  changed  to  facilitate  the  escalation  of  protests 
into  a  movement  (see  Figure  3-2).  First,  township  residents'  mobiUzation 
potential  increased  due  to  a)  the  political  opportunity  structure  becoming 
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more  conducive  to  extensive  collective  action  and  b)  the  United  Democratic 
Front  (UDF)  sponsoring  the  formation  of  a  network  of  hundreds  of  affiliated 
organizations  that  increased  the  level  of  indigenous  organization  within 
townships.  P.  W.  Botha's  election  as  prime  minister  in  1978  brought  to  power 
the  more  pragmatic  and  liberal  verligte  faction  within  the  National  Party.  His 
administration,  consequently,  implemented  a  political  strategy  based  on 
reform  with  the  maintenance  of  security.  Responding  in  part  to  pressures 
brought  by  recession  in  the  country,  the  chaos  of  the  Soweto  uprising  of  1976, 
and  international  protests  over  apartheid's  injustices,  the  Botha  government 
signaled  that  it  would  consider  some  limited  political  reforms,  most  notably 
the  new  constihition  of  1983  (Sisk  1995,  67-70).  This  agenda  created  a  political 
opportunity  structure  more  conducive  to  civic  activism.  Although  the  South 
African  government  continued  to  limit  urban  mobilization,  its  proposed 
reforms  and  call  for  a  referendum  concerning  the  new  constitution  opened  a 
crack  in  the  wall  of  state  repression  through  which  UDF-affiliates  could  form 
and  expand.  Second,  activists  succeeded  in  formulating  a  collective  action 
frame  capable  of  mobilizing  participation  in  protests  because  the  frame  a) 
diagnosed  township  atrocities  as  caused  by  the  unjust  apartheid  local 
government  system,  b)  proposed  strategies  for  redressing  those  atrocities  that 
when  successful  could  both  provide  residents  with  tangible  improvements  in 
their  lives  and  mortally  wound  apartheid  local  governments,  and  c)  united 
movement  participants  behind  the  goals  of  nonracial  democratic  cities  and  a 
post-apartheid  South  African  govemnient  built  on  the  foundations  of 
Charterist  ideology. 
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Figure  3-2;  1983-1986 


New  political  opportunity  structure 

As  the  first  factor  increasing  township  residents'  potential  to  engage  in 
collective  action,  the  political  opportunity  structure  became  more  conducive 
to  significant  protest  when  President  P.  VV.  Botha's  government  signaled  in 
1982  that  his  government  would  implement  poHtical  reforms  to  become 
slightly  more  inclusive .3   Anxious  to  stave  off  domestic  unrest  and 
internaHonal  pressure,  the  government  adopted  a  reformist  posture  while 
remaining  unwilling  to  compromise  law  and  order  or  jeopardize  whites' 
ultimate  control  of  the  economy  and  government.  President  Botha  himself 
admitted  that  he  governed  a  "multicultural  society,"  and  cabinet  ministers 


^Robert  Price  (1991,  chapter  2)  convincingly  demonstrates  that  apartheid's 
foundations  began  to  crumble  in  the  mid-1970s  due  to  four  events  that 
shocked  the  apartheid  system:  economic  strains,  radical  African  governments 
replacmg  the  neighboring  Portuguese  colonial  administrations,  black  poUtical 
unrest  led  by  the  Black  Consciousness  Movement  and  the  Soweto  up-rising  of 
1976,  and  international  diplomatic  and  economic  isolation  forced  upon  South 
Africa.  As  a  consequence,  P.  VV.  Botha's  administration's  policies  were 
guided  by  a  "total  strategy"  that  combined  reforms  with  repression  and  efforts 
to  achieve  regional  hegemony.  The  1983  Constitution  corresponded  to  the 
government's  reform  agenda. 
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began  announcing  apartheid's  death.  This  new  attitude  among  the 
government  hierarchy  meant  that  the  state  became,  for  a  time,  more  tolerant 
of  discussions  concerning  political  reform,  which  was  a  posture  the  civics 
could  and  did  exploit.  In  1982,  the  goveniment  proposed  a  new  Constitution 
and  series  of  important  bills  concerning  administration  of  the  townships, 
which  provided  the  disenfranchised  with  specific  targets  at  which  to  direct 
their  anger  and  protests.  The  new  Constitution  would  establish  three 
Parliamentary  Houses:  one  for  whites,  another  for  Indians,  and  a  third  for 
coloureds.  Africans  remained  excluded  while  Indians  and  coloureds  would 
obtain  only  subordinate  political  power.  Of  the  three  companion  bills,  the 
Orderly  Movement  and  Settlement  of  Black  Persons  Bill,  the  Black 
Community  Development  Bill,  and  the  Black  Local  Authorities  Act,  the  latter 
was  the  most  significant.  The  Black  Local  Authorities  Act  replaced  thirty-two 
of  the  sixty-two  existing  Community  Councils  and  Local  Committees  in 
townships  with  Black  Local  Authorities  (BLAs)  and  awarded  them  significant 
municipal  powers  calling  them  administrative  equals  of  white  municipalities 
(LIDF  1985, 13-15). 

An  important  result  of  this  new  government  attitude  was  its  call  for 
white,,  coloured,  and  Indian  South  Africans  to  participate  in  a  referendum  on 
the  new  constitution.  Opposition  forces  then  had  a  new  opportunity  to 
campaign  directly  against  the  apartheid  structiu-es  and  the  government's 
proposed  reforms.  Anti-apartheid  activists  created  the  United  Democratic 
Front  to  coordinate  their  campaigns,  and  the  Front  eventually  fulfilled 
essential  organizational  duties  for  the  civic  movement.*  .Anti-apartheid 

"The  government  eventually  decided  to  provide  only  the  white  electorate 
with  the  opportunity  to  cast  its  vote  for  or  against  the  new  constitution,  but  it 
was  too  late  for  the  government  to  put  the  UDF  genie  back  into  the  bottle  it 
had  opened  by  initially  promising  a  more  inclusive  referendum. 
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activists  were  able  to  amass  a  multiracial  support  base  for  the  UDF  as 
coloureds,  Indians,  and  Africans  all  had  grievances  uith  the  proposals. 
Furthermore,  the  UDF  and  civics  were  able  to  coordinate  their  protests 
against  the  new  structures  the  government  created.  For  example,  civics'  first 
national  campaign  was  against  the  elections  for  the  Black  Local  Authorities. 
The  government's  temporary  tolerance  of  mobilization  around  its  1982  Bills 
created  the  opportunity  for  township  residents  to  create  the  community 
organizations  that  would  lead  the  domestic  anti-apartheid  unrest  of  the  1980s. 
Mobilizing  contribution  of  the  United  Democratic  Front 

The  UDF's  launch  in  August  1983  marks  a  threshold  in  the  history  of 
the  civic  movement  as  the  UDF  brought  organizational  innovations  to 
communities,  that  enhanced  the  mobilization  potential  of  prospective  civic 
supporters.  Civic  associations  were  important  UDF  affiliates  across  the 
country.  Of  the  founding  577  UDF  affiliates,  eighty-sb<  were  civics  making 
them  the  second  largest  sector  after  the  314  disparate  youth  groups  (Campbell 
1987,  appendix  1).  In  addition,  many  civic  leaders  became  leading  UDF 
activists,  such  as  Popo  Molefe  who  became  the  Front's  first  national  general- 
secretary.  The  UDF  provided  the  civic  associations  with  crucial 
organizational  and  mobilizational  assets.  First,  the  Front  encouraged  the 
formation  of  civics  in  hitherto  unorganized  townships  as  part  of  its  campaign 
to  build  its  own  network  of  affiliates.  Second,  it  assisted  individual  civics 
develop  organizational  strength  by  telling  about  the  street  committee  system 
implemented  first  in  Cradock.  Finally,  the  UDF  network  and  publications 
facilitated  communication  among  civics. 

The  number  of  civics  increased  dramatically  as  UDF  structures 
encouraged  their  formation  across  South  Africa.  The  UDF  strategically  strove 
to  assist  civics  spread  out^vard  from  the  Eastern  Cape  and  VVitwatersrand 
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because  Front  activists  believed  that  the  struggle  against  apartheid  would  only 
succeed  as  a  n\ass-based  movement.  The  boycott  of  the  Black  Local  Authority 
elections  in  1983,  for  example,  was  in  part  explicitly  intended  to  mobilize 
township  residents  into  civic  associations  as  revealed  in  the  campaign's  stated 
goals: 

To  show  that  the  Nationalist  government's  laws  were  not  acceptable  to 
the  majority  of  the  people,  [to]  strengthen  organisations,  [to]  popularize 
the  demands  of  the  people,  [to]  unite  people  from  different 
communities  to  build  civic  structures  in  African  communities,  [and  to] 
teach  activists  to  do  mass  work.  (LFDF  1985,  3) 

Many  civics,  like  the  Atteridgeville  Saulsville  Residents  Organisation  trace 

their  roots  directly  to  the  1983/84  campaigns  against  the  Black  Local  Authority 

elections  (Shubane  and  Madiba  1992).  To  say  that  the  LT)F  formed  civics 

where  there  was  no  local  initiative  for  community  organization  would  be  to 

overstate  the  UDF's  role.  Civics  emerged  in  townships  because  residents 

were  committed  to  fighting  for  improved  living  conditions,  and  successful 

civics  were  those  that  remained  focused  on  the  local  grievances  and 

cultivated  broad  local  participation.  However,  the  UDF  did  facilitate  the 

spread  of  civics  through  educational  activities  via  pamphlets  and  workshops, 

tours  by  activists,  and  promises  of  support  through  net\vorks.  Thus,  the 

Front  facilitated  the  civic  protests'  escalation  into  a  movement  by  increasing 

the  number  of  indigenous  organizations  in  touTiships  across  the  county. 

The  UDF  also  enhanced  townships'  mobilization  potential  by 

spreading  an  organizational  innovation  among  its  affiliates:  street  and  area 

committees.  In  November  1985,  the  UDF's  Eastern  Cape  leadership, 

particularly  Vice  President  Henry  Fazzie  in  Port  EUzabeth,  commenced  on  a 

program  to  build  street  committees  throughout  the  Eastern  Cape.  Civic 

activists  had  searched  for  a  means  through  which  to  channel  residents' 

energy,  anger,  and  sense  of  strength  away  from  random  violence  and  into 
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more  refined  concerted  strategies.  Leaders  had  recognized  that  their  method 
of  incorporating  the  residents  in  campaigns  only  through  mass  ralhes, 
general  boycotts,  or  strikes  rather  than  organizing  them  into  permanent 
structures  made  the  associations  extremely  vulnerable  when  the  authorities 
targeted  activists  for  repression. 

Movement  entrepreneurs  found  an  organizational  irmovation  in  place 
in  Cradock's  Lingelihle  township:  a  network  of  street  and  area  conrmnittees. 
Matthew  Goniwe,  a  teacher,  ANC  underground  activist,  and  UDF  rural 
organizer  for  the  Eastern  Cape  receives  credit  for  adapting  Nelson  Mandela's 
never  implemented  plan  for  organizing  ANC  cells  (the  M-Plan)  into  a 
network  of  street  and  area  committees  to  suit  the  needs  and  abilities  of  his 
Lingelihle  community.  All  of  the  residents  on  a  street  elected  members  to  a 
committee.  Those  men,  and  a  few  women,  held  responsibility  for  compiling 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  their  neighbors  for  presentation  at  Cradock 
Residents'  Association  (CRAEXDRA)  meetings.  They  would  then 
communicate  meeting  decisions  back  to  the  residents  and  explain  strategies. 
In  the  compact  township,  the  30,000  residents  thus  participated  in  the  civic's 
decision-making  structures.  This  structvire  mirrored  unions'  shop  steward 
system  and  provided  similarly  reliable  communication  and  participation 
channels.  Goniwe  had  recognized  that  the  ANC's  armed  struggle  need  not  be 
the  only  strategy  for  liberation.  He  demonstrated  his  conviction  that 
grassroots  organizing  around  local  level  development  issues  could  empower 
people  to  overcome  their  passivit}'  and  entrenched  fear.  Furthermore,  by 
forming  an  organization  whose  structures  permeated  the  community,  the 
civic  had  a  better  chance  of  surviving  the  techniques  of  state  repression. 
When  the  state  banned  its  mass  meetings,  CRADORA  street  committees 
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adapted  by  meeting  in  individual  homes  to  collect  opinions  and  coordinate 
plans. 

In  late  1985,  activists  across  South  Africa  recognized  the  wisdom  in 
Gonivve's  organizational  innovation  when  CRADORA  sustained  a  crippling 
consumer  boycott  against  Cradock  shops  for  more  than  four  months  just 
when  the  organization  had  suffered  a  grievous  loss.  Security  police  waylaid 
and  murdered  Matthew  Goniwe,  Fort  Calata,  Sparrow  Mkhonto  and  Sicelo 
Mhlawuli,  who  were  on  their  way  back  to  Cradock  from  Port  Elizabeth.  They 
policy  discarded  their  burned  bodies  on  the  side  of  the  road.5  Pretoria 
imposed  a  partial  State  of  Emergency  in  thirty-six  magisterial  districts  in  the 
Pretoria,  VVitwatersrand,  and  Vaal  area  and  Eastern  Cape  on  July  20,  the  night 
before  Goniwe's  funeral  thereby  banning  public  meetings  and  giving  wide- 
ranging  powers  of  detention  to  securit)'  forces.  CRADORA 's  organization, 
however,  survived  this  repression.  "Since  Goniwe  and  his  colleagues  had 
established  such  tight  organization  in  the  township,  the  [consumer]  boycott 
was  totally  effective  within  one  day"  {Weekly  Maj/ 11/15-21/1985). 
CRADORA's  participatory  structure  enabled  it  to  survive  the  loss  of  its  top 
leadership. 

In  spreading  the  news  of  street  committees,  the  UDF's  communication 
network  of  sympathetic  publications,  such  as  State  of  the  Nation,  and 
personal  contacts  was  very  important.  After  the  1985  Christmas  holiday, 
activists  from  the  Johannesburg  area  returned  from  visiting  civics  in  the 

5ln  January  1997,  the  Truth  and  Reconciliation  Commission  aimounced  that 
two  former  security  police  officers.  Col.  Eric  Taylor  and  Col.  Harold  Snyman, 
had  confessed  to  killing  Goniwe  and  his  colleagues.  In  their  amnesty 
application,  the  officers  said  that  they  abducted  the  four  men  and  took  them 
to  a  secluded  spot  near  St.  George's  Beach.  They  shot  one  of  the  four  as  he 
tried  to  escape.  They  beat  two  other  unconscious  then  stabbed  them  to  death 
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Eastern  Cape  to  urge  their  own  civics  to  implement  the  street  committee 
system  they  had  observed.  By  mid-1986  areas  in  Soweto,  for  example,  had 
organized  street  committees  constituting  twenty-eight  branches.  In  his 
treason  trial  testimony,  Moses  Mayekiso,  President  of  the  Alexandra  Action 
Committee  testified  that  the  inspiration  for  building  Alexandra's  street 
committee  structure  came  from  his  wife  who  witnessed  street  committees  in 
Queenstown  townships  during  her  holiday  in  the  Eastern  Cape  (Carter  1991, 
132).  However,  in  the  Vaal,  only  Alexandra  and  parts  of  Soweto  and 
Mamelodi  outside  of  Pretoria  had  extensive  street  committee  networks.  The 
committees'  pervasiveness  and  strength  varied  even  across  the  Eastern  Cape 
where  they  were  the  most  widespread. 
Collective  action  frame 

According  to  the  political  process  model  of  social  movements, 
capitalizing  on  a  community's  mobilization  potential  depends,  in  part,  on  the 
existence  of  an  ideology  or  collective  action  frame  to  interpret  grievances  and 
justify  collective  action.  After  1983,  civic  leaders  did  succeed  in  presenting  to 
township  residents  a  compelling  collective  action  frame  comprised  of  the 
following  three  elements.  First,  it  diagnosed  the  root  cause  of  residents' 
grievances  as  being  the  unjust  apartheid  local  government  system.  Second,  it 
suggested  to  potential  civic  members  strategies  for  addressing  these 
grievances  that  not  only  targeted  their  material  concerns  specifically,  such  as 
affordable  rents  and  access  to  clean  water,  but  also  jeopardized  the  network  of 
apartheid  structures.  For  this  reason,  those  protest  strategies  were  compelling 
to  township  residents.  Finally,  leaders  succeeded  in  uniting  participants  with 
the  over-arching  project  of  striving  to  create  nonracial  cities  and  a  post- 
apartheid  South  Africa  in  accordance  with  the  ANC's  Charterist  ideology. 
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Civic  activists  argued  that  the  apartheid  local  government  structure 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  hardships  in  the  townships.  Consequently,  they 
interpreted  residents'  struggle  for  full  citizenship  rights,  democratic  local 
government,  and  humane  living  conditions  as  a  fight  against  injustice. 
Although  township  residents'  belief  that  apartheid  was  unjust  was  certainly 
not  new,  targeting  Black  Local  Authorities  as  a  source  of  injustice  was  since 
they  had  only  came  into  place  in  1983.  Previously,  it  had  been  more  difficxilt 
to  identify  the  true  source  of  township  politics  because  Community  Councils 
were  largely  dependent  on  Provincial  Authorities  for  policies.  After  1983, 
activists  could  make  clearer  arguments  that  residents'  grievances  were 
compounded  by  local  authorities'  policies,  which  all  residents  could 
themselves  observe.  Specifically,  urban  blacks'  increasingly  precarious 
economic  status  was  linked  with  the  State's  local  government  policies.  With 
a  more  tangible  target  for  their  anger,  residents  found  it  easier  to  value 
collective  action. 

The  protests  proposed  by  activists'  collective  action  frame  were 
meaningful  for  aggrieved  towTiship  residents  because  they  directly  addressed 
the  tangible  injustices  that  people  struggled  against  every  day.  For  example, 
civics  called  on  residents  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rent  and  service  charges  in 
protest  of  the  atrocious  services  and  living  conditions  in  the  towTiships.  To 
the  degree  that  civic  campaigns  demanded  the  improvements  residents 
needed  to  ease  some  of  their  daily  hardships,  such  as  lowered  bus  fares  or 
more  houses,  the  forecasted  benefits  of  coUective  action  increased  vis  a  vis  the 
costs.  Furthermore,  activists  and  community  residents  saw  that  every 
individual  concession  they  could  win  from  the  local  authorities  further 
jeopardized  the  entire  apartheid  political  system,  which  they  regarded  as  the 
ultimate  source  of  their  grievances. 
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Another  important  feature  of  the  new  protest  strategy  and  its 
ideological  justification  was  a  conception  of  a  common  identity  among  civic 
members  based  on  their  shared  adherence  to  the  AiNC's  Charterist  political 
philosophy  and  goal  of  building  nonracial  cities.  The  UDF  facilitated  this 
movement-wide  identity.  Front  affiliates  provided  important 
communication  channels  and  coordinated  nation-wide  campaigns,  such  as 
the  boycott  of  the  1983-84  BLA  elections.  Community  newspapers  including 
the  UDF  News  promoted  the  boycott  and  produced  articles  and  leaflets 
explaiiiing  tlie  ramifications  of  the  municipal  changes.  Township  residents 
who  responded  impressively  to  the  boycott  witnessed  their  combined 
strength.  The  average  turnout  nation-wide  was  twenty-one  percent  of  the 
registered  voters  (Lodge  and  Nasson  1991,  58).  Later  campaigns,  such  as 
consumer  boycotts,  continued  this  trend  towards  cooperation  among  civics 
across  the  country.  Campaigns  often  spread  from  town  to  town  as  residents 
came  to  recognize  that  they  were  all  participating  in  one  large  initiative  for 
democratic  local  government  and  redress  from  apartheid's  injustices.  The 
civics'  slogan  "One  City-One  MunicipaHty,"  a  call  for  the  end  to  apartheid 
local  government,  became  an  over-arching  goal  that  provided  cohesion  to  the 
movement.  Another  bond  among  the  civics  was  their  support  for  the  ANC. 
As  the  UDF  moved  into  close  alliance  with  the  ANC,  "affiliation  to  the  Front 
required  recognition  of  the  ANC's  claim  to  primacy,  admiration  of  the  armed 
struggle,  messianic  socialism,  and  millennial  expectations  of  revolutionary 
change"  (Lodge  1990,  1).  Although  UDF  leadership  did  not  immediately 
publicly  embrace  the  ANC's  Freedom  Charter  as  its  political  vision,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  UDF's  formation  and  agenda  "was  guided  by  internal  ANC 
supporters,  and  was  in  part  their  attempt  to  preempt  control  of  national 
organization  and  ensure  that  nonaligned  organisations  were  drauTi  into  the 
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Charterist  orbit"  (Seekings  1991,  96).  Civic  associations,  student  groups,  and 
other  local  level  structures  abandoned  Black  Consciousness  as  the  UDF 
established  Charterist  hegemony  over  opposition  politics  throughout  the 
1980s. 

Stage  3:  Movement  Suppressed-Tune  1986  to  February  1990 

In  June  1986,  the  South  African  government  imposed  a  national  State 
of  Emergency  and  heightened  repression  of  community  activists,  which 
succeeded  in  incapacitating  the  civic  movement.  While  the  State  of 
Emergency  was  in  place,  civic  associations  could  only  manage  localized  ad  hoc 
protests  as  two  factors  prevented  them  from  sustaining  their  mobilization  of 
township  residents  (see  Figxire  3-3).  First,  the  political  opporttmities 
conducive  to  mobilization  closed  as  the  threatened  South  African 
government  became  intolerant  of  collective  action  and  community 
organizations.  Second,  excessive  state  repression  destroyed  community 
organizations.  Arrests,  barmings,  and  murders  removed  activists  from 
comniunities  causing  their  organizations  to  flounder.  Fear  of  detention  and 
attacks  at  the  hands  of  security  force  members  raised  the  costs  of  collective 
action,  and  participation  in  dvic  activities  dropped.  Lacking  organizations 
tlirough  which  to  mobilize  township  residents  and  without  the  operational 
space  to  hold  protest  events,  the  few  dvic  assodations  that  continued  to 
function  could  not  sustain  protests  that  were  sufficiently  widespread  to 
constitute  a  sodal  movement. 

The  following  factors  changed  the  government's  calculations  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  of  repressing  opposition  (Price  1991,  chapter  8).  First,  in 
1986  after  international  trade  sanctions  became  inevitable,  the  government 
no  longer  needed  to  design  its  response  to  domestic  unrest  to  appease  foreign 
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critics.  As  the  government  could  do  nothing  to  avoid  sanctions,  they  could 
stop  worrying  about  displeasing  disapproving  governments.  Second,  the 
insurrection  that  began  in  1984  grew  intolerably  threatening  as  it  even 
escalated  during  the  partial  State  of  Emergency  imposed  in  July  1985.  As  a 
result,  the  government's  primary  mission  became  reestablishing  domestic 
security.  To  that  end,  the  State  Security  Council  (SSC),  comprised  of  top 
representatives  of  the  government's  securit)'  agencies  with  its  National 
Security  Management  System  under  construction  smce  the  late  1970s,  became 
the  dominant  policy-making  body.  The  SSC  provided  the  government  with 
is  counter-revolutionary  "security  regime"  containing  four  elements:  1) 
incapacitating  "revolutionary"  enemies,  2)  addressing  the  socio-economic 
grievances  fueling  msurrection,  3)  "winning  the  hearts  and  minds"  of  the 
masses  by  building  friendly  relationships  between  them  and  authorities,  and 
4)  creating  "counter-organizations"  among  the  masses  loyal  to  the 
government  (Price  1991,  253).  As  the  first  priority  became  annihilating  the 
government's  "enemies,"  officials  closed  off  the  operational  space  in  which 
the  civic  movement  had  been  able  to  fimction  in  the  mid-1980s. 
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Figure  3-3:  1986-1990 
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President  P.  VV.  Botha  had  declared  a  partial  State  of  Emergency 
granting  wide-ranging  powers  of  detention  to  the  security  forces  in  July  1985, 
as  CRADORA  members  in  Cradock  prepared  to  bury  the  murdered  Matthew 
Goniwe  and  his  three  colleagues.  Repression  then  escalated  from  1985 
through  mid-1986.  The  nation-wide  emergenc)'  called  on  June  12,  1986, 
brought  more  violent  police  interrogation  techniques  and  massive  raids 
against  activists.  The  government  intended  to  paralyze  opposition 
organizations  with  a  dual  strategy.  First,  they  detained,  and  in  some  cases 
prosecuted,  the  top  leaders  of  national  and  local  UDF-affiliated  organizations 
in  an  effort  to  kill  the  movements  through  decapitation.  Second,  security 
forces  used  mass  detentions  of  organizations'  rank-and-file  members  in  order 
to  make  increasing  numbers  of  residents  unwilling  to  risk  arbitrary  prolonged 
detention  for  the  sake  of  protesting.  Official  statistics  admit  that  authorities 
detained  7996  people  under  the  1985/86  emergency.  Those  numbers  escalated 
during  the  second  emergency;  monitors  estimate  that  over  25,000  were 
detained  between  July  1986  and  June  1987  (Webster  and  Friedman  1989,  22). 
Approximately,  10,000  men,  women,  and  children  sat  in  detention  at  one 
time  in  July  1986  (18).  Eventually,  the  numbers  declined  as  the  government 
altered  its  tactic  and  kept  a  core  of  important  activists  out  of  the  community 
via  prolonged  detentions. 

Members  of  civic  associations  and  student  organizations  were  a 
favorite  target  for  detention.  Of  the  detainees  of  1986/87  whose  affiUations 
were  known  to  the  Detainees'  Parents  Support  Committee,  forty-sbc  percent 
belonged  to  community  or  political  organizations.  Thirty-three  percent  of  the 
detainees  were  affiliated  with  student  or  youth  groups.  Their  ranking 
switched  in  1988  with  the  plurality  of  people  detained,  forty-seven  percent, 
coming  from  student  and  youth  groups  and  thirty-nine  percent  coming  from 
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the  community  and  political  organizations.^  Some  prominent  civics  such  as 
PEBCO,  CRADORA,  and  the  civics  in  Alexandra  lost  large  numbers  of 
supporters.  Detentions  nearly  destroyed  the  Duncan  Village  Residents 
Association's  street  committees  in  June  1986  when  police  detained  236  of  its 
elected  office  holders  (Webster  1987,  154). 

The  security  forces  targeted  civic  associations  with  other  means  of 
repression  as  well.  Civic  leaders  stood  trial  in  many  treason  trials  including 
the  important  "Delmas  Treason  Trial"  and  the  treason  trial  of  Moses 
Mayekiso  and  other  activists  in  Alexandra.  When  the  government  turned  to 
bamiing  organizations  in  1988,  CRADORA,  PEBCO,  the  Soweto,  Vaal,  and 
Western  Cape  Civic  Associations  were  among  the  initial  seventeen  structures 
prohibited  from  "carrying  on  or  performing  any  activities  or  acts  whatsoever" 
(Webster  and  Friedman  1989,  26-27).  Top  civic  and  LT)F  leaders,  including 
PEBCO's  Hei\ry  Fazzie,  faced  banning  and  restrictions  that  prevented  them 
from  making  political  statements,  attending  certain  meetings,  or  traveling 
freely.  Tragically,  civic  activists  were  also  victims  of  state-sponsored  murders 
and  "disappearances"  as  belated  investigations  are  now  confirming. 

The  Emergency  repression  largely  incapacitated  the  civic  associations. 
Detentions  and  assassinations  removed  key  activists  from  their  communities 
while  those  who  remained  "free"  lived  in  hiding.  Those  civics  that  escaped 
outright  restriction  had  meetings,  rallies,  and  funerals  banned.  Fear  gripped 
the  townships  as  people  saw  their  neighbors  and  loved  ones  packed  off  into 
police  van  to  return,  if  they  did  return,  with  stories  of  abuse  and  torture. 
Civics  would  have  to  wait  for  increased  poUtical  space  before  they  could  be  a 
political  force  once  again. 

^1986/87  figures  are  from  Webster  (1987,  152).  Those  from  1988  are  from 
Webster  and  Friedman  (1989,  23). 
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Stage  4:  Civics  in  the  Transition-Februan'  1990  to  November  1995 

Dviring  South  Africa's  period  of  negotiated  traasition,  the  tv\'o  missing 
elements  concerning  township  residents'  potential  to  mobilize  behind  civic 
campaigns,  a  tolerant  political  opportunity  structure  and  indigenous 
organizations,  rehimed.  However,  the  civic  associations  did  not  once  again 
form  a  social  movement  because  the  collective  action  h-ame  offered  by 
activists  divided  civics'  energies  among  a)  social  protests,  b)  attempting  to 
lead  local  development  initiatives,  and  c)  participating  in  interim  state 
structures  (see  Figure  3-4).  For  a  few  years,  civics  organized  important 
collective  action  events,  particularly  rent  boycotts,  in  order  to  put  pressure  on 
the  South  African  government  to  hasten  the  democratic  transformation. 
However,  by  1993,  the  majority  of  civics  and  their  new  national  umbrella 
organization,  the  South  African  National  Civic  Organization  (SANCO) 
entered  political  society,  thereby  abandoning  their  social  movement  identity. 
Those  independent  civics  who  stayed  out  of  government  structures  could 
never  sustain  more  than  localized  protests  and  demonstrations  and  struggled 
to  have  influence  over  development  projects  in  their  towTiships.  The  civic 
movement  was  dead,  and  the  SANCO  civics  became  a  large  interest  group 
attempting  to  work  through  government  structures  to  influence  policies  that 
could  bring  material  improvements  to  the  townships. 

After  years  of  limited  activity,  dvic  associations  enjoyed  a  revival 
beginning  in  late  1989  allowed  by  a  gradual  easing  of  political  repression. 
Released  detainees  returning  to  their  community  organizations  began 
rebuilding  them.  The  ANC  encouraged  civics  by  calling  1989  the  "Year  of 
Mass  Action  for  People's  Power."  After  the  civics  were  unbanned  and 
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opposition  parties  returned  to  South  Africa,  civic  entrepreneurs  could  once 
again  organize  extensively.  The  ongoing  rent  boycotts  escalated,  and  civics 
intensified  calls  for  local  councilors  to  resign.  This  strategy  and  united 
purpose  nearly  returned  civic  protests  to  the  level  of  social  movement.  Due 
to  the  civics'  sustained  attacks,  the  black  local  councils'  collapse  in  1989-1991 
exceeded  their  partial  breakdown  of  the  mid-1980s.  By  early  1991,  about  one 
half  of  the  1,867  councilors  who  took  office  in  1988  had  resigned  (Murray  1994, 
172).  Furthermore,  the  rent  boycotts  thoroughly  bankrupted  the  councils. 
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Figure  3-4:  1990-1995 


However,  the  period  of  constitutional  negotiations  between  the 
National  Party  government  and  anti-apartheid  organizations  brought  new 
opportimities  to  the  civic  associations  that  ultimately  caused  them  to 
abandon  the  strategies  of  a  social  movement.  First,  the  destruction  of  the 
BLAs  forced  the  civics  to  take  on  a  new  role  in  the  townships.  Where  the 
councils  resigned,  many  civics  stepped  in  to  become  the  organizations  with 
which  the  state  could  negotiate  and  make  policy.  Rini's  appointed 
administrator,  for  example,  used  the  Grahamstown  Civic  Association  as  a  de 
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facto  council,  with  which  he  consulted  before  making  any  policy  affecting  the 
township  residents7  When  so  many  civics  replaced  the  councils  in  this  way, 
it  give  the  impression  that  they  were  "local  governments  in  waiting." 
Second,  civics  began  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  government  officials 
concerning  local  reforms.  In  1990  alone,  iiinety  some  civics  engaged  in 
negotiations  with  local  governments  in  advance  of  national-level 
constitutional  reform  (SwiUing  1992b,  97).  From  1993  to  November  1995, 
hundreds  of  individual  civics  across  South  Africa  participated  in  negotiating 
fora  established  under  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act  of  1993  and 
contributed  to  the  implementation  of  democratic  nonracial  local  government 
structures  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Tliird,  in  another  dramatic  change,  many 
of  the  loosely  organized  autonomous  civics  came  together  into  a  united 
national  structure  --  the  South  African  National  Civic  Organization 
(SANCO).  Through  SANCO,  civics  participated  in  national-level 
negotiations  concerning  local  government  legislation  and  other  policies  with 
impact  on  township  residents.  Fourth,  many  civics  sought  to  continue 
leading  constituents'  fight  for  improved  conditions  in  townships  by 
transforming  themselves  into  "development  organizations"  coordinating 
and  monitoring  local  development  projects. 
A  national  civic  structure 

The  impulse  to  create  a  national  civic  structure  existed  as  early  as  1979 
when  Dr.  Nthato  Motlana  from  the  Soweto  Civic  Association  went  to  Port 
Elizabeth  for  meetings  with  PEBCO  leaders.  However,  it  would  take  until 
1992  for  that  idea  to  be  realized  at  the  launch  of  the  South  African  National 
Civic  Organization  (SANCO).  In  mid-1990,  civics  took  the  first  steps  towards 
building  a  national  structure.  Approximately  thirty  dvic  associations  on  the 

^Interview  with  Norman  Watson  2/21/1995  Grahamstown. 
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Witwatersrand  came  together  as  the  Civic  Associations  of  the  Southern 
Transvaal  (CAST).  Civics  from  the  Eastern  Cape  launched  the  Eastern  Cape 
Civics  Organization  (ECCO).  In  the  year  prior  to  disbanding  in  August  1991, 
the  UDF  encouraged  the  formation  of  regional  civic  structures,  and  its 
dissolution  vacated  operational  space  for  a  national  structure  to  occupy. 
From  February  1991,  a  National  Interim  Civic  Committee  laboriously 
sponsored  more  regional  structiires  and  eventually  hosted  SANCO's  launch 
in  March  1992. 

The  national  SANCO  office  has  centered  its  activities  arotmd  two 
general  issues:  local  government  reform  and  township  development.  The 
SANCO  constitution  explicitly  reveals  the  organization's  dual  agenda  as  its 
aims  and  objectives  include  political  concerns,  such  as  working  for  the 
destruction  of  apartheid,  and  campaigning  for  a  "democratic  local 
government  in  a  free  nonracial,  nonsexist  democratic  and  unitary  state,"  as 
well  as  development  concerns,  including  better  health  and  welfare  services 
and  improved  housing,  education,  and  urban  services  (SANCO,  n.d. 
"Constitution").    SANCO's  top  leaders  participated  in  shaping  governmental 
programs  such  as  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act  and  the 
Reconstruction  and  Development  Program.  Regional  and  national  SANCO 
leaders  have  also  sat  on  at  least  twelve  fora  dealing  with  development  issues 
such  as  the  National  Housing  Forum,  the  National  Development  Forum, 
and  the  National  Economic  Forum  (SANCO  1993).  At  the  local  level, 
SANCO  branches  abandoned  their  extra-parliamentary  status  and  joined  the 
interim  local  government  structures  from  1993  until  the  democratic  local 
government  elections  of  November  1995  to  influence  policy-making  in  their 
new  nonracial  municipalities.  Local  SANCO  branches  continue  to  attempt  in 
an  ad  hoc  manner  to  participate  in  municipal  decision-making  regarding 
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development  issues.  These  civics'  power,  however,  varies  greatly  depending 
on  their  own  resources  and  the  nature  of  their  relationships  with  the  political 
parties. 

New  strategy  for  the  transition 

Jeremy  Seekings  suggests  that  the  civics'  new  strategy  of  engaging  in 
negotiations  with  government  authorities  so  as  to  influence  the 
development  of  touTiships  is  a  strategic  shift  directed  by  a)  a  return  to  the 
conceptualization  of  a  separation  between  political  and  developmental  (i.e. 
civic)  issues  and  b)  a  willingness  by  Kagiso  Trust  to  give  money  to  civics 
engaged  only  in  development  work.  When  the  unbanned  ANC,  Pan 
Africanist  Congress,  and  South  African  Communist  Party  returned  to  operate 
legally  in  South  Africa,  they  claimed  leadership  status  over  the  extra- 
parliamentary  democratic  struggle.  Tensions  emerged  between  the  civics  and 
the  ANC  as  they  struggled  to  come  to  an  agreement  on  each's  respective  role. 
When  the  Kagiso  Trust,  which  had  distributed  about  five  million  rands  to 
civics  and  their  advice  offices  from  1987-89  (Seekings  1993a,  25),  told  civics  of 
its  new  priority  to  fxmd  projects  designed  to  facilitate  development  and 
reconstruction,  civics'  supporters  agreed  to  shift  their  work  into  that  arena. 
However,  not  all  civic  activists  are  content  with  dvics  having  only  a 
developmental  role  and  have  grasped  onto  the  notion  of  dvil  society  in  order 
to  suggest  that  civics  can  play  a  "watchdog"  role  over  both  development 
projects  and  government  structures  (see  Chapter  Seven). 

Those  civic  leaders  who  believed  they  had  contributions  to  make  in 
remolding  South  Africa's  local  government  structures  and  influencing  the 
policies  of  specific  towns  discovered  that  as  new  legitimate  democratic 
political  structures  evolved,  the  civic  movement  had  to  access  those 
structures  through  political  party  allies.  The  extra-parliamentary  avenues  the 
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dvics  had  used  to  pressure  the  apartheid  state  to  reform  became  less  effective 
and  less  attractive  to  towTvship  residents  as  new  institutions  gained  legitimacy 
and  the  political  parties  claimed  and  received  dominant  political  status. 
SANCO  affiliates  went  so  far  as  to  enter  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  ANC 
in  November  1993  to  assist  it  contest  the  April  1994  national  democratic 
elections.  Civic  supporters  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  associations' 
autonomy  in  the  interest  of  an  ANC  victory.  Thus,  many  civics  entered 
political  society  as  members  of  negotiating  fora,  local  interim  councils,  and  in 
electoral  alliance  with  the  African  National  Congress.  The  minority  that 
remain  independent  have  not  succeeded  in  offering  a  sufficiently  compelling 
collective  action  frame  to  motivate  participation  at  social  movement  scale. 

Conclusion 

This  interpretation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  civic  movement 
highlights  a  significant  impUcation  of  the  political  process  model  for  social 
movement  research.  Throughout  the  civic  phenomenon's  evolution,  the 
associations'  opportimities  and  actions  were  shaped  by  both  environmental 
constraints  as  well  as  the  agency  of  activists  and  supporters.  Civics  were 
neither  complete  victims  of  their  circumstances  shaped  by  the  political 
agendas  of  the  state  and  its  leading  opponents  nor  totally  empowered  actors 
free  to  determine  their  own  futures.  The  environment  external  to  the  civics 
created  opportunities  for  collective  action,  the  lack  of  which  no  amount  of 
brilliant  strategizing  could  overcome.  For  example,  even  with  networks  of 
street  committees  in  place,  civics  could  not  continue  their  campaigns  during 
the  national  State  of  Emergency;  repression  made  the  environment 
prohibitively  hostile  to  protest  mobilization.  However,  civics  were  also 
significantly  responsible  for  their  own  successes.  The  agency  of  activists  was 
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demonstrated  in  their  formulating  and  refining  means  of  inspiring  township 
residents  to  participate  in  risky  collective  action  protests.  For  example,  dvic 
activists  provided  the  means  by  which  to  mobilize  township  residents  from 
1983  until  June,  1986  by  proposing  protest  campaigns  compelling  in  their 
ability  to  threaten  the  apartheid  state  while  also  holding  some  promise  of 
resulting  in  tangible  improvements  to  lives  in  the  townships.  Throughout 
the  nearly  sixteen  years  examined  here,  we  see  the  forces  of  environment  and 
agency  at  work  determining  the  fate  of  civics.  This  suggests,  therefore,  that 
researchers  would  be  remiss  if  they  neglected  either  set  of  factors  when 
interpreting  the  experiences  of  any  case  social  movement. 

The  next  chapter  expands  upon  the  general  outline  of  the  dvic 
experience  presented  here.  It  offers  data  from  the  case  civic  assodations,  the 
Port  Elizabeth  Black  Civic  Organization,  the  Grahamstown  Civic  Assodation, 
and  the  George  Civic  Assodation,  as  evidence  of  the  strength  of  the 
interpretation  of  dvic  activism  through  the  1980s  outlined  here.  Specifically, 
the  hypotheses  concerning  the  formation  of  sodal  movements  are  tested. 


CHAPTER  FOUR 
THE  CmC  MOVEMENT  IN  THE  1980S  AS  EXPRESSED 
BY  CASE  CIVIC  ASSOCIATIONS 

The  previous  chapter  interpreted  the  emergence  and  decline  of  the 
civic  association  movement  by  noting  how  the  mobilization  potential  of 
aggrieved  township  residents  and  the  ability  of  activists  to  turn  that  potential 
into  support  for  collective  action  shifted  through  four  stages  of  the  dvic 
associations'  participation  in  the  anti-apartheid  struggle.  For  that  discussion, 
our  focus  remained  at  the  aggregate  level  so  as  to  examine  the  movement  as  a 
whole.  However,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  social  movements  are 
comprised  of  constituent  organizations,  events,  issues  and  values,  and 
individuals.  Those  components  express  a  movement  and  thus  must  be  the 
object  of  study  if  the  movement  is  to  be  best  analyzed.  With  the  advent  of  the 
National  Party  government's  willingness  to  unban  leading  anti-apartheid 
activists  and  organizations,  the  year  1990  marks  a  dramatic  shift  in  the 
political  dynamics  and  environment  in  South  Africa.  This  new  era  had 
significant  impact  on  the  opportunities  and  goals  of  the  civic  associations. 
Therefor?,  it  is  analytically  legitimate  and  useful  to  examine  the  three  stages 
of  the  dvic  phenomenon  during  the  1980s  separate  from  dvics'  experiences 
in  the  fourth  stage  in  the  following  decade.  This  chapter  colors  in  the  sketch 
of  the  movement  presented  earlier  by  examining  how  three  case  dvic 
associations  experienced  the  factors  identified  in  our  model  as  shaping  the 
dvic  movement's  history  of  the  1980s.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  case  dvics  are 
not  of  the  same  age,  not  all  experienced  every  stage  of  the  phenomenon  in 
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the  1980s.  Consequently,  more  attention  goes  in  this  chapter  to  the  oldest 
civic,  PEBCO,  than  to  the  youngest,  GEOCA,  which  was  formed  only  during 
the  national  State  of  Emergency. 

Following  the  assumptions  of  the  political  process  model  of  social 
movements,  I  have  suggested  that  movements  emerge  when  an  aggrieved 
population  possesses  the  potential  for  mobilization  and  leaders  can  activate 
that  potential.  As  introduced  in  Chapter  Two,  two  specific  hypotheses  emerge 
from  this  model:  1)  "The  emergence,  development,  and  ultimate  decline  of 
the  civic  association  movement  was  a  function  of  a)  the  surrounding 
mobilization  potential  determined  by  grievances  of  township  residents, 
expanded  or  contracted  political  opportunities  for  action,  the  level  of 
indigenous  organization  among  towmship  residents,  and  b)  the  ability  of 
movement  entrepreneurs  to  mobilize  consensus  around  a  collective  action 
frame"  and,  as  a  corollary  2)  "Consensus  mobilization  is  a  function  of 
movement  entrepreneurs'  ability  to  a)  build  a  collective  action  frame  with  a 
compelling  diagnosis  of  the  source  of  township  grievances,  an  appropriate 
prognosis  of  means  to  remedy  those  grievances,  and  an  accepted  repertoire  of 
collective  action,  and  b)  utilize  township  organizations  as  mobilizing 
structures."  We  turn  now  to  testing  these  hypotheses'  applicability  to  the 
experiences  of  the  case  civics  in  the  1980s  during  the  first  three  stages  of  the 
civic  association  phenomenon. 

This  chapter  identifies  how  the  factors  shaping  the  movement  as  a 
whole  were  at  work  influencing  the  experiences  of  three  case  civics. ^  An 
analysis  of  the  first  incarnation  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Black  Civic  Organization 
(PEBCO)  provides  evidence  in  support  of  my  argument  that  dvic  associations 

^See  Appendix  A  for  a  discussion  of  the  methodology  used  in  this  study  and 
the  justification  for  selection  PEBCO,  GRACA,  and  GEOCA  as  the  case  civics. 
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from  1979  to  1983  did  not  yet  constitute  a  social  movement.  Levels  of 
community  organization  and  mobilization  remained  insufficient  to  sustain 
extensive  collective  action.  From  1983  to  mid- 1986,  however,  the  civic 
associations  did  achieve  social  movement  status.  PEBCO's  increased 
capabilities  and  the  actions  of  the  GrahamstowTi  Civic  Association  (GRACA) 
reveal  at  work  the  following  factors,  which  I  credit  with  causing  this 
transformation:  a)  the  favorable  political  opportunity  structtu-e  created  by  the 
South  African  government's  new  reform  initiatives,  b)  the  heightened 
organization  within  communities  facilitated  by  the  United  Democratic 
Front's  (UDF)  network  of  affiliates,  and  c)  although  this  was  not  imique  to  the 
1980s,  urban  black  South  Africans'  acute  grievances.  These  contributions 
enhanced  the  mobilization  potential  of  township  commuj\ities  as  suggested 
by  hypothesis  1.  Furthermore,  civic  activists  were  able  to  mobilize  the 
aggrieved  because  they  provided  a  compelling  collective  action  frame  that  a) 
diagnosed  grievances  as  being  caused  by  the  xmjust  apartheid  system  and  b) 
prescribed  a  strategy  of  collective  action  that  addressed  residents'  material 
grievances  while  concurrently  threatening  the  apartheid  system.  Finally, 
civic  activists  nurtured  a  common  identity  among  movement  participants  by 
fostering  a  political  ideology  in  support  of  the  ANC/UDF  Charterist 
philosophy  and  advocating  nonracial  democratic  cities.  As  suggested  by 
hypothesis  2,  these  final  two  factors  enabled  mobilization.  During  the 
national  State  of  Emergency  from  June  1986  until  1990,  as  argued  in  the 
previous  chapter,  the  civics  once  again  could  only  sustain  ad  hoc  protests  due 
to  state  repression.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  interpretation  is  found  in 
PEBCO's  and  GRACA's  diminished  activities  and  the  unique  tactics  of  the 
George  Civic  Association  (GEOCA),  which  flourished  while  repression  largely 
incapacitated  the  civics. 
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Although  the  case  civics  analyzed  here  can  not  encompass  the  breadth 
of  civics'  experiences  across  South  Africa,  due  in  large  part  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  all  from  ethnically  homogenous  urban  African  townships  in  the  Cape, 
they  are  representative  of  civics  that  emerged  during  each  of  the  first  three 
stages  of  the  civics'  history'.  PEBCO,  the  second  civic  organization  formed, 
tested  the  government's  willingness  to  tolerate  township  protests  and  the 
abilit)'  of  civic  activists  to  mobilize  township  residents  after  a  decade  of 
disparate  unrest.  GRACA  represents  the  majority  of  civic  associations,  which, 
facilitated  by  the  UDF  campaigns  and  networks,  emerged  in  1983/1984  and 
elevated  township  protests  to  the  level  of  extensive  and  coordinated  social 
movement  collective  action.  Residents  of  George's  African  township, 
Lawaaikamp,  created  their  civic,  GEOCA,  in  early  1986  while  most  other  civics 
were  incapacitated.  Its  experiences  demonstrate  that  civics'  protest  actions 
and  strategies  during  the  State  of  Emergency  were  dramatically  different  from 
those  available  during  the  movement's  height. 

PEBCO  in  the  Pre-Movement  Stage 

The  dozen  or  so  dvic  associations  that  were  formed  before  1983  did  not 
constitute  a  social  movement  because  their  collective  action  protests  were 
insufficiently  extensive.  I  credit  the  unfavorable  political  opportunity 
structure  and  civics"  inadequate  organizational  structure  within  township 
communities  with  preventing  an  expansion  of  their  protests.  This  section 
presents  the  activities  and  problems  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Black  Civic 
Orgaruzation  (PEBCO)  during  its  first  incarnation  from  1979  through  1980  as 
evidence  in  favor  of  my  interpretation  (see  Appendix  B  for  a  timeline  of 
relevant  events  in  Port  Elizabeth  in  this  period).  PEBCO's  experiences 
demonstrate  that  civics  were  a  new  type  of  community  organization  becavise 
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they  built  upon  the  strengths  of  the  Black  Consciousness  Movement  with  a 
more  proactive  strategy  of  rooting  the  broad  political  struggle  against 
apartheid  in  campaigns  protesting  township  conditions.  However,  due  to  the 
government's  intolerance  of  PEBCO's  campaigns  and  the  civic's  inability  to 
weather  the  resultant  repression,  PEBCO  never  engaged  in  joint  campaigns 
with  its  cohort  of  civic  associations  and  soon  declined  into  near  total 
inactivity  in  mid- 1980. 

Anger  over  the  appallingly  inadequate  services  available  to  Port 
Elizabeth's  approximately  350,000  township  residents  sparked  PEBCO's 
formation  in  October  1979  as  an  umbrella  organization  of  residents' 
associations.  Zwide  residents  formed  their  association  in  early  1979  to  protest 
high  water  tariffs  and  unaffordable  housing  rents.  Water  rates  and  high  rents 
also  prompted  residents  of  Kwaford  to  launch  their  association  in  August 
1979.  There  were  similar  issues  in  Kwazakhele,  but  more  housing  was  an 
additional  demand  as  3000-4000  families  were  crowded  into  hostels  bviilt  for 
single  men  where  there  were  neither  toilets,  lights,  nor  washing  facilities 
(Cooper  and  Ensor  1981, 12).  Housing  was  also  a  concern  of  the  4678  residents 
of  Walmer,  a  township  close  to  white  suburbs,  who  faced  removal  to  Zwide 
as  Walmer  had  been  zoned  a  white  residential  area  (see  figure  1-3  in  Chapter 
One).  Residents  had  good  cause  to  complain  about  insufficient  housing  in 
the  townships.  Authorities  admitted  to  a  shortage  of  about  12,500  units,  but 
other  estimates  placed  it  far  higher.  The  average  housing  unit  sheltered  a 
tenant  family  of  six  plus  a  lodger  family  of  four  people,  and  many  people 
lived  in  informal  shacks;  there  were  5477  shacks  in  Zv^ade  alone  (Cooper  and 
Ensor  1981,  5).  Residents  decided  to  unite  their  disparate  campaigns  in 
October  1979  because  they  recognized  that  aU  of  the  townships  suffered  imder 
similar  burdens. 
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The  legacy  of  Black  Consciousness  affiliates  from  the  1970s  greatly 
influenced  PEBCO.  Carole  Cooper  and  Linda  Ensor,  who  wrote  the  most 
extensive  analysis  of  PEBCO  during  this  early  phase,  note: 

PEBCO  .  .  .  formed  an  essential  part  of  this  [BC]  stream  of  political 
thinking.  Not  only  was  it  a  mass  movement,  but  it  shared  with  other 
black  consciousness  organizations  certain  basic  principles  such  as 
refusal  to  negotiate  or  collaborate  with  government-sponsored  or 
appointed  bodies,  and  a  beUef  in  necessity'  for  solidarity  among  black 
people.  (1981,  3) 

Civic  associations  would  eventually  discard  Black  Consciousness,  but  in  the 
early  1980s,  civic  entrepreneurs  could  use  BC  ideology  to  the  benefit  of  their 
consensus  mobilization  project.  As  Mike  Tofile,  who  joined  PEBCO  in  the 
mid-1980s,  recalls: 

Whilst  there  were  also  many,  many  ANC  activists  w-ho  were  in  the 
forefront  of  the  establishment  of  the  civic  movement,  they  could  not 
prevent  [the]  Black  Consciousness  tide  because  it  was  seen  as  a  rallying 
point.  There  had  to  be  a  psychological  aspect  that  had  to  be  inculcated 
in  the  whole  process  itself.- 

The  big  improvement  over  Black  Consciousness  brought  by  the  civics  was  a 

clear  strategic  plan  that  allowed  communities  to  fight  for  specific 

improvements  to  their  Uves  rather  than  simply  intellectualize  about  black 

power  and  identity. 

As  suggested  in  Chapter  Three,  testing  the  political  opportunity 

structure  and  the  utility  of  linking  the  struggle  against  apartheid  to  campaigns 

over  civic  concerns  by  early  civics  like  PEBCO  initiated  the  cycle  of  civic 

protests.  The  civic  proposed  new  collective  action  events  for  the  battle  for 

improved  living  conditions.  Rent  boycotts,  intended  to  force  the  Eastern 

Cape  Administration  Board  to  lower  rents,  went  immediately  into  place. 

PEBCO  also  supported  the  workers  striking  the  Ford  Cortina  plant  who 


^Interview  3/14/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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protested  the  sacking  of  PEBCO's  president  Thozamile  Botha  (S^villing  1986). 
In  early  1980,  PEBCO  proposed  a  series  of  ambitious  innovative  collective 
action  events.  Timed  with  a  visit  from  a  government  delegation  to  Walmer, 
residents  planned  a  stayaway  to  protest  VValmer's  threatened  removal.  To 
protest  the  township  council's  policy  denying  PEBCO  access  to  community 
halls,  residents  were  going  to  boycott  state  liquor  stores  in  February.  In 
addition,  the  civic  began  planning  a  consumer  boycott  for  March  to  protest 
the  detention  of  members  of  the  PEBCO  executive.  However,  as  wiU  be 
discussed  below,  events  got  ahead  of  PEBCO's  plans,  and  these  campaigns 
were  either  canceled  or  failed  to  attract  many  participants. 

PEBCO  tested  the  utility  of  protest  campaigns  designed  to  both  address 
material  concerns  and  reject  the  apartheid  local  government  structure;  that 
strategy  ultimately  defined  the  dvic  movement.  The  executive  committee 
took  great  care  to  distinguish  PEBCO  from  a  national  political  organization  by 
defiiung  its  aim  as  "to  unite  and  conscientise  people  at  the  local  level  by 
taking  up  everyday  issues"  (Cooper  and  Ensor  1981,  20)  but  also  argued  that 
civic  rights  and  political  rights  could  not  be  separated.  PEBCO  fought  for 
blacks'  political  rights  by  rejecting  separate  municipalities  and  community 
councils  for  blacks  and  whites.  It  called  for  one  municipality  for  the  entire 
Port  Elizabeth  metropolitan  area,  thus  initiating  a  core  ideological  tenant  of 
the  eventual  civic  movement:  "One  City-One  Municipality."  To  the  civic's 
detriment,  however,  its  leadership  did  not  initiate  campaigns  appropriately 
balanced  between  political  and  material  concerns,  taking  instead  a  few 
confrontational  political  stances  that  weakened  the  civic.  For  example,  the 
civic's  refusal  to  negotiate  with  authorities  and  preference  to  rely  on  pressure 
and  demands  became  a  source  of  conflict  among  the  executive  by  mid-1980. 
Some  members  resigned  over  this  issue  as  early  as  November  1979.  PEBCO, 
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like  many  of  these  early  civics,  was  "over-politicized"  (Seekings  1993a,  14). 
One  activist  who  helped  revitalize  PEBCO  in  1983  notes,  "You  found  a  lot  of 
sloganeering  and  freedom  singing  at  rallies  which  later  chased  away  the  very 
people  who  should  attend  PEBCO  rallies-the  older  people  who  occupy 
houses,  the  tenants"  (quoted  in  Seekings  1993a,  15).  PEBCO's  confrontational 
positions  increased  the  costs  of  collective  action  and  hampered  its  ability  to 
mobilize  residents.  Before  the  civics  could  escalate  into  a  social  movement, 
activists  would  have  to  devise  a  collective  action  frame  that  could  politicize 
residents  while  offering  a  protest  strategy  in  which  their  cost-benefit  calculus 
could  favor  participation. 

For  about  six  months,  PEBCO  was  a  vibrant  mass  organization  capable 
of  winning  government  concessions  on  service  charges  and  rents  but,  like  the 
other  first  civic  associations,  did  not  yet  belong  to  an  extensive  network 
through  which  to  launch  a  social  movement.  Residents  attended  PEBCO 
rallies  in  the  thousands  in  those  first  months,  rent  boycotts  enjoyed  high 
compliance,  and  in  January  1980  the  executive  claimed  it  had  3000  card- 
carrying  members  (Cooper  and  Ensor  1981,  2).  However,  this  mobilization 
quickly  subsided.  Furthermore,  civic  leaders,  particularly  president 
Thozamile  Botha,  did  have  a  vision  for  a  national  civic  organization,  and  to 
that  end,  the  Soweto  Civic  Association's  (SCA)  Dr.  Nthato  Motlana  visited 
Port  EUzabeth  in  November  1979,  and  PEBCO  leaders  visited  Graff  Reinett 
and  Cradock.  However,  these  contacts  did  not  advance  beyond  the  discussion 
stage,  and  PEBCO  built  no  network  and  shared  no  campaigns  with  other  civic 
associations  emerging  in  other  cities. 3 


^PEBCO  did,  however,  have  dose  contacts  with  the  Uitenhage  Black  Civic 
Organization  in  nearby  Uitenhage. 
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The  immediate  reasons  why  PEBCO's  campaigns  were  not  more 
successful  in  1979/1980  were  a)  the  government  harassed  and  suppressed 
activists  thereby  signaling  that  the  operational  space  was  insufficient  for  mass 
mobilization  of  residents,  and  b)  the  civic  itself  was  inadequately  organized  to 
survive  the  loss  of  it  top  leadership.  From  Januar)',  10  until  late  February 
1980,  five  PEBCO  executive  members  were  detained  for  various  periods. 
Upon  releasing  the  leaders,  authorities  imposed  three-year  banning  orders  on 
four,  including  Thozamile  Botha.  These  orders  successfully  prevented  the 
men  from  joining  the  dvic  or  even  working  in  factories.  Mr.  Botha,  whose 
charisma  and  strategic  planning  skills  made  him  PEBCO's  preeminent  leader, 
eventually  fled  South  Africa  in  May  1980  to  join  the  ANC  in  exile.  Perhaps 
PEBCO  could  have  survived  this  loss  if  the  civic  had  built  communication 
structures  throughout  the  community.  Instead,  by  August  1980,  PEBCO  was 
in  a  shambles.  Under  an  inexperienced  and  feuding  leadership,  some 
campaigns  were  called  off  while  others  failed,  and  rallies  became  infrequent. 
Individual  residents'  associations  attempted  their  own  local  campaigns  and 
in  August  called  on  the  new  president,  Mr.  Skosana,  to  resign.  Another  new 
executive  also  failed  to  formulate  a  clear  strategy  and  mobilize  community 
support  once  again;  PEBCO  floundered  decrepit.  The  civic's  organizational 
failing  was  that  it  had  remained  too  dependent  on  the  executive  to  determine 
policies  and  on  mass  rallies  as  the  means  of  obtaining  from  the  masses 
approval  for  policy  proposals.  As  Cooper  and  Ensor  conclude,  "People 
depended  too  much  on  main  PEBCO  rallies  for  a  sense  of  continued 
mobilization  and  commitment.  .  .  .  [But,]  after  February  1980,  there  were  few  if 
any  public  rallies,  compared  with  an  average  of  one  or  two  a  month 
previously"  (1981,  57  &  58).  Township  residents"  mobilization  potential 
remained  low  due  to  inadequate  indigenous  organizational  structures  and 
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the  unfavorable  political  opportunity  structure.  Consequently,  the  civic 
declined  after  losing  its  original  leadership. 

PEBCO  and  GRACA  in  the  Social  Movement  Stage 

This  section  demonstrates  how  the  factors  I  suggest  caused  the 
escalation  of  civic  protests  into  a  social  movement  were  at  work  in  two  of  the 
case  communities-Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown.  As  presented  at  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  those  factors  are:  the  South  African  government's 
reform  posture,  the  United  Democratic  Front's  netw'ork  of  affiliates, 
grievances  among  community  members,  a  compelling  collective  action 
frame,  and  a  common  identity  among  movement  participants.  Four  pieces  of 
evidence  in  support  of  this  interpretation  are  presented  here.  First,  the  UDF's 
networks  encouraged  the  formation  of  the  Grahamstown  civic  and 
influenced  both  civics'  strategies.  Second,  PEBCO  and  GRACA  directed 
important  campaigns  against  products  of  the  government's  reform  pobcies. 
Third,  both  civics'  supporters  engaged  in  extensive  collective  action  events 
linked  to  region-wdde  campaigns  that  achieved  social  movement  scale. 
Fourth,  local  activists  formulated  the  movement's  collective  action  frame 
based  on  an  interpretation  of  government  policy  as  unjust,  a  strategy  of 
addressing  local  grievances  while  attacking  the  apartheid  system,  aiid  a 
uniting  belief  in  nonracial  democratic  local  and  national  government.  The 
evidence  of  these  factors  at  work  in  PEBCO's  experience  will  be  briefly 
reviewed  before  turning  to  examine  more  extensively  their  influence  on  the 
Grahamstown  Civic  Association. 

In  addition  to  providing  ftirther  evidence  in  support  of  my 
interpretation  of  the  history  of  the  dvic  associations,  this  section  also 
demonstrates  the  inaccuracy  of  the  popular  interpretation  among  the  South 
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African  scholarship  of  the  1980s  of  dvics  as  simply  part  of  the  broader 
national  liberation  "movement."  Here,  I  provide  evidence  that  civics' 
campaigns  were  not  directed  by  UDF  structures  according  to  the  Front's  own 
agenda.  Disentangling  the  many  facets  of  urban  opposition  to  apartheid 
during  this  period  is  extremely  difficult,  and  a  complete  job  requires  a  scope 
significantly  more  broad  than  that  applied  here.  The  United  Democratic 
Front  was  an  umbrella  structure  with  affiliates  from  youth  organizations, 
women's  structures,  trade  unions,  and  student  organizations  in  addition  to 
the  dvics.  Consequently,  individual  campaigns  might  be  called  in  the  name 
of  the  UDF  and /or  any  combination  of  its  affiliates  in  any  one  community.  It 
is  only  through  dose  examination,  if  at  all,  that  one  can  determine  whether  a 
campaign  was  initiated  and  coordinated  by  the  UT)F  leadership  or  by  one  or 
another  of  the  local  affiliates  to  further  its  own  specific  agenda.  On  the 
ground,  the  distinctions  were  even  harder  to  make  due  to  the  fact  that  often 
individual  activists  held  leadership  roles  in  more  than  one  organization,  and 
many  structures  shared  the  same  goals.  Thus,  throughout  the  imrest  and 
collective  action  protests  in  any  one  township,  strategies  of  the  student, 
youth,  and  trade  union  movements,  intertwined  with  the  agendas  of 
women's  and  church  organizations,  the  ANC  underground,  as  well  as  the 
dvic  movement  and  the  UT)F  itself  (Seekings  1993e;  Bundy  1987).  Making  an 
argtiment  for  the  presence  of  a  coherent  unique  dvic  movement  forces  one  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  multitude  of  other  protest  initiatives  in  the  townships 
in  a  way  that  compartmentalizes  events  that  were  undoubtedly  experienced 
by  partidpants  as  much  more  fluid  and  integrated. 
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Transformed  PEBCO 

In  late  1983,  after  nearly  three  years  of  inactivity,  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Black  Civic  Organization  was  revitalized  and  for  three  years  led  township 
residents  through  a  series  of  collective  action  protests  that  were  far  more 
extensive  and  productive  than  any  of  the  1979/1980  period  (see  Appendix  B 
for  timeline  of  events).  Like  most  civics  in  1983,  PEBCO  endorsed  and 
implemented  the  UDF's  call  to  boycott  the  Black  Local  Authorit)-  elections. 
This  early  campaign  thereby  capitalized  on  an  opportunity  brought  by  the 
government's  reform  policy  of  this  period.  PEBCO  also  fought  successhilly  to 
alleviate  residents'  economic  hardship.  As  one  successful  example,  in  1984, 
when  the  civic  threatened  to  organize  a  stayaway  and  boycott  of  the  council- 
owned  liquor  outlets,  the  new  council  abandoned  a  proposed  increase  in 
service  charges.  Protest  reached  a  new  height  as  PEBCO  and  its  fellow  UDF 
affiliates  organized  massive  stayaways  and  months-long  consumer  boycotts 
throughout  1985  and  1986  (Adler  1987;  Lodge  and  Nasson  1991;  Swilling  1988, 
1986).    Furthermore,  in  another  improvement  over  its  earlier  incarnation, 
PEBCO  assisted  the  spread  of  civic  associations  and  nurtured  a  sense  of  dvic 
identity  thereby  serving  as  midwife  to  the  civic  movement.  A  new  executive 
led  another  initiative  to  launch  a  regional  dvic  structure  [Eastern  Province 
Herald  (EPH)  1/23/84;  Seekings  1993b),  successfully  encouraged  other 
communities  to  form  dvics,  and  launched  region-wide  civic  campaigns  like 
the  consumer  boycotts.  As  a  final  contribution  to  the  dvic  movement, 
PEBCO  activists,  many  of  whom  were  also  UDF  regional  executive  members, 
advocated  that  other  dvics  establish  street  and  area  committees,  which  would 
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ultimately  solidify  civics'  support  bases  and  enable  most  to  survive  the  1985 
partial  State  of  Emergency. 

Two  innovations  made  PEBCO's  transformation  possible.  First,  the 
advent  of  the  UDF,  whose  regional  branch  was  based  in  Port  Elizabeth  from 
November  1983,  provided  the  civic  with  a  regional  network  of  allies  and  a 
battery  of  fellow  Charterist  organizations  with  which  to  plan  and  implement 
campaigns.  Second,  civic  leaders  developed  a  compelling  collective  action 
frame  with  which  to  mobilize  township  residents.  PEBCO  was  arguably  the 
lead  UDF  affiliate  in  the  city,  and  two  dvic  executive  members,  Edgar  Ngoyi 
and  Henry  Fazzie,  held  the  presidential  and  vice-presidential  posts  in  the 
Front's  Eastern  Cape  executive.  Although  the  township  communities  were 
far  from  homogenous  and  battles  between  UDF  supporters  and  opponents 
grew  increasingly  deadly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  decade,  the  network  of  UDF 
structures  provided  PEBCO  with  indigenous  organizations  through  which  to 
mobilize  residents.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  other  affiliates  such  as 
the  Port  Elizabeth  Youth  Congress  (PEYCO)  and  the  trade  unions  were  mere 
PEBCO  agents,  for  UDF  affiliates  did  exercise  significant  autonomy,  and 
PEBCO  could  not  dominate.  PEBCO's  improved  collective  action  frame  also 
owes  a  debt  to  the  UDF  because  once  the  dvic  embraced  the  Charterist 
political  philosophy  whole-heartedly,  leadership  no  longer  divided  between 
Black  Consciousness  and  Charterist  strategies.  The  most  important 
improvement  to  PEBCO's  strategy,  I  would  argue,  was  that  it  now  allowed  the 
dvic  to  negotiate  with  authorities  over  residents'  concerns.  This  enabled 
campaigns  to  achieve  more  concessions  from  offidals  and  business  leaders 
and  thus  demonstrate  the  utility  of  collective  action.  Rather  than  making  a 
symbolic  political  point  by  refusing  to  negotiate,  PEBCO  in  this  period,  placed 
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a  greater  premium  on  bringing  real  improvements  to  residents'  lives-a 
hallmark  of  the  civic  movement's  collective  action  frame. 

GRACA 

Protesting  apartheid  was  not  a  new  tactic  for  Grahamstown's  40,000 
African  residents  in  1983,  but  a  structure  as  broad  based  and  political  as  a  civic 
association  was.  Beginning  in  1941,  the  more  than  300  families  who  had  held 
freehold  titles  to  their  plots  in  Fingo  Village  since  1855  organized  to  resist 
government  threats  upon  their  freehold  rights.'*  They  formed  a  series  of 
organizations,  but  all  were  conservative  and  dominated  by  community  elites 
devoted  to  protecting  the  rights  of  rate-payers  rather  than  those  of  the 
majority  who  rented  houses  and  plots  from  the  municipality  or  backyard 
shacks  from  title-holders.  In  the  early  1980s,  the  Fingo  Village  Ratepayers' 
Association  was  even  willing  to  nominate  candidates  for  the  apartheid 
structure  administering  the  township  at  that  time,  the  Community  Council 


*The  popular  perception  is  that  Fingo  Villagers  enjoyed  the  rare  right  to  own 
freehold  titles  in  urban  areas  because  Queen  Victoria  bestowed  the  titles  to 
Mfengu  people  in  appreciation  for  their  military  assistance  during  the 
frontier  wars  of  1846  and  1850-53  between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Xhosa 
people.  Yet,  it  is  clear  that  Grahamstown  municipal  officials'  efforts  at 
"locating  and  domiciling"  the  Mfengu  predate  the  wars  (Davenport  1980,  11). 
After  passing  the  Group  Areas  Act  of  1950,  the  national  government  strove  to 
get  rid  of  this  aberration  (see  figure  1-4  in  chapter  one).  For  nearly  20  years, 
the  Fingo  Villagers  and  the  Grahamstown  City  Cotmcil  resisted  applying  the 
Group  Areas  Act  to  Grahamstown.  Finally,  the  national  government  acted 
unilaterally  declaring  Fingo  Village  a  Coloured  Area.  Officials  told  residents 
that  some  would  be  allocated  plots  in  the  city's  other  African  townships 
further  from  the  city  center  while  most  would  have  to  move  to  a  new 
planned  township  first  within  and  later  on  the  border  of  the  Ciskei 
homeland.  At  least  6000  people  would  have  to  be  displaced.  Fingo  Villagers 
successfully  resisted  the  removal  orders  for  the  next  decade  until  Minister 
Piet  Koomhof  agreed  in  February  1980  to  proclaim  Fingo  Village  an  African 
area  (Davenport  1980). 
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{Ilizwi  9/82).  By  1983,  residents  had  grown  so  intolerant  of  elitist  community 
organizations  and  appointed  apartheid  authorities  that  the  community  paper 
stated,  "the  Hme  has  arrived  when  many  people  see  the  need  for  democratic 
organizations  to  take  up  their  problems  and  begin  the  work  of  solving  these 
problems"  (I/r2U'/10/83).5  Township  residents  launched  the  Grahamstown 
Civic  Association  (GRACA)  in  October  1983  to  unite  their  whole  community 
behind  a  "people's  organization"  with  a  new  mandate. 

Stark  poverty  and  harsh  social  conditions  in  black  Grahamstown 
issued  many  grievances  for  the  civic  to  address.  The  infant  mortality  rate  in 
1978  was  twenty-eight  percent  among  African  residents,  while  at  three  percent 
and  seven  percent  among  Grahamstown's  white  and  colored  communities 
respectively  {Ilizwi  10/79).  Unemployment  was  estimated  at  sixty  percent 
(Manona  1988,  96),  and  the  African  population  had  nearly  doubled  from 
26,000  in  1970,  to  over  40,000  in  1980  (109)  leading  to  a  housing  shortage 
conservatively  estimated  at  at  least  4000  houses  (Davenport  1980,  54). 
Compounding  the  hardships  of  overcrowded  houses,  the  Commimity 
Council  steadily  raised  rent  and  service  charges  from  R3.83  in  1975  to  R11.12 
in  1979  {Ilizwi  A/79).  Charges  skyrocketed  to  R21.99  in  1982,  and  a  few  months 
before  GRACA's  launch  the  Council  proposed  a  new  rate  of  R26.66  per  month 
{Ilizwi  5/83).  Consequently,  GRACA  set  for  itself  the  primary  task  of 
addressing  constituents'  material  grievances  as  expressed  in  its  constitutional 
objectives: 

To  strive  for  proper  housing,  essential  amenities  and  other  services  for 
our  community;  To  strive  for  affordable  rents,  service  charges,  rates, 

^Rhodes  University  students  and  township  residents  have  published  the 
community  paper  Ilizwi  LaseRhini  /  Grahamstown  Voice  intermittently 
since  September  1977.  The  paper  is  intended  to  be  "useful  and  interesting"  to 
the  black  community  of  Grahamstown  and  was  a  mouthpiece  for  the  LT)F 
and  its  affiliates  through  the  1980s. 
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water  and  electricity;  To  act  as  a  'watchdog'  on  any  matters  affecting  the 
life  of  our  community;  To  urute  the  residents  against  their  daily 
constraints  and  frustrations;  To  undertake  any  activity  deemed  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  our  community;  To  liaise  and  co-operate  with  other 
similar  organization;  To  take  a  lead  in  any  matter  affecting  our 
residents.  (GRACA  n.d.  a) 

The  earliest  campaigns  included  petitions  against  the  service  charge  increase, 

which  they  succeeded  in  delaying^  demanding  authorities  build  3000  houses 

in  the  township,  and  calling  on  people  to  boycott  the  eventual  new  charges  in 

1984  (see  Appendix  B  for  a  timeline  of  relevant  events  in  Grahamstown). 

An  immediate  impetus  behind  forming  GRACA  in  late  1983  was 

residents'  anger  over  the  impending  elections  for  the  new  Rini  Black  Local 

Authority  for  their  township.  As  Sox  Leleki,  a  member  of  the  initial  GRACA 

executive  recalls,  the  political  and  material  demands  intertw^ined. 

We  formed  GRACA  because  there  was  this  Bantu  [Black]  Local 
Authorities  Act.  The  main  thing  that  we  were  fighting  was  when 
people  were  asked  to  pay  rent  and  service  charges  while  there  were  no 
services  in  the  touTiship.  The  one  thing  that  triggered  this  civic  was 
the  Tricameral  system  that  was  coming  up.  This  system  would  make 
certain  that  blacks  had  absolutely  no  say  in  this  country.  But  what  we 
were  looking  at  in  GRACA  was  these  local  authorities,  which 
continued  to  be  formed  on  a  racial  basis  and  also  advance  the  apartheid 
system  up  to  the  lowest  level.^ 

One  former  black  councilor  is  convinced  that  his  council  was  the  main  target 

of  GRACA's  campaigns.  He  explains,  "They  formed  GRACA  because  we  were 

elected  by  the  community.  They  formed  GRACA  to  get  rid  of  us.     That  was 

certainly  part  of  the  truth.  GRACA  immediately  coordinated  a  boycott  of  the 

Black  Local  Authority  (BLA)  elections  thereby  signaling  that  opposition  in 

GrahamstowTi  had  taken  on  a  new  overtly  political  tenor. 


^Interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 

^Interview  with  Eric  Botha  1/2/95  Grahamstov\Ti. 
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UDF's  organizational  contribution 

The  UDF  aided  civics'  proliferation  by  increasing  the  mobilization 
potential  of  township  communities  through  encouraging  the  formation  of 
new  township  organizations  and  providing  fledging  civics  with  a  compelling 
national  campaign  around  which  to  commence  mobilization.  Inspiring 
communities  to  build  strong  civics  across  South  Africa  was  a  goal  of  the 
UDF's  call  to  boycott  BLA  elections  (UDF  1985,  3),  and  it  succeeded  in 
Grahamstown.  Evidence  of  the  UDF's  influence  on  GRACA's  launch  comes 
from  its  timing,  the  importance  of  UDF-initiated  campaigns  to  GRACA's 
early  agenda,  and  the  eventual  overlap  of  leadership  between  GRACA  and 
the  Grahamstown  UDF  structure.  The  same  month  in  which  the  UDF  Border 
Regional  structure  was  launched  in  Grahamstown  and  the  community 
newspaper  discussed  and  lauded  the  UDF  as  "a  symbol  of  hope"  {Ilizwi  10/83), 
residents  mandated  an  interim  committee  to  form  GRACA.  In  addition, 
GRACA's  first  campaign  corresponded  to  the  UDF's  call  for  boycotts  of  the 
BLA  elections  in  December  1983.  Therefore,  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to 
presume  that  local  dvic  leaders  were  not  only  aware  of  but  also  endorsed  the 
agenda  of  the  regional  UDF  leadership.  By  April  1984,  GRACA  was  an 
affiliate  of  the  Grahamstown  UDF  structure  on  whose  executive  sat  two  of  its 
own  executive  committee  members,  Dan  Sandi  and  Phila  Nkayi.  Soon 
GRACA  was  leading  the  local  component  of  the  UT)F's  Million  Signatures 
Campaign.^ 

^In  January  1984,  the  UDF  launched  its  Million  Signatures  Campaign  during 
which  it  intended  to  collect  a  miUion  signatiu"es  for  a  statement  rejecting 
apartheid.  Through  this  campaign,  the  Front  hoped  to  popularize  itself,  build 
more  local  organizations,  and  dramatically  demonstrate  the  extent  of  the 
opposition  seething  in  the  country.  The  campaign  fell  far  short  of  its  goal  and 
eventually  fizzled  out  in  June  as  the  Front  shifted  its  emphasis  over  to 
campaigning  against  the  Parliamentary  elections. 
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Opportunities  brought  by  government  reforms 

The  mobilization  potential  of  townships  like  Grahamstown's  was 
further  enhanced  by  the  government's  constitutional  reforms  and  resulting 
new  institutions,  which  made  the  political  opportunity  structure  for 
collective  action  more  favorable.  Sox  Leleki's  assertion  that  the  Black  Local 
Authorities  Act,  a  main  pillar  of  the  Koornhof  Bills,  and  the  1983 
constitutional  reforms  were  catalysts  for  GRACA's  formation,  suggests  that 
the  government's  reformist  posture  lowered  the  relative  costs  of  collective 
action  in  Grahamstown.  As  identified  in  Chapter  Two,  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  a  political  opportunity  structure  becomes  more  conducive  to  collective 
action  is  when  an  authoritarian  system  liberalizes,  thereby  encouraging 
government  opponents  to  test  the  limits  of  tolerated  collective  action.  When 
the  South  African  government  signaled  its  willingness  to  share  limited 
pohtical  power  with  coloured  and  Indian  representatives  and  to  allow 
mobilization  around  discussing  the  reforms,  it  not  only  outraged 
Grahamstown's  Africans,  cognizant  of  their  continued  exclusion,  but  also 
revealed  instability  in  apartheid's  foundation.  This  encouraged  the  oppressed 
to  regard  collective  action  as  more  likely  to  be  productive.  Fua-thermore,  the 
government's  new  reformist  agenda  provided  the  opposition  with  sufficient 
operational  space  to  form  the  UDF,  which  in  turn  inspired  Grahamstown's 
aggrieved  to  launch  their  civic.  The  apparent  instability  of  the  apartheid  state 
both  motivated  and  provided  the  opportunity  for  heightened  collective 
action  around  local  government  and  civic  concerns  in  Grahamstown  as  in 
hundreds  of  similar  townships. 
Extensive  mobilization 

GRACA's  case  also  demonstrates  civics'  remarkable  success  in 
mobilizing  community  members  behind  protest  strategies  that  were  local 
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incarnations  of  the  dvic  movement's  broader  collective  action  campaigns. 
From  approximately  September  1984  through  1986,  waves  of  unrest, 
repression,  disparate  violence,  and  coordinated  protests  crested  and  broke 
over  the  small  city.  The  consumer  boycotts  in  Grahamstown  in  1985  and 
1986,  which  were  part  of  a  broader  campaign  employed  by  civics  throughout 
the  Eastern  Cape  and  a  few  metropolitan  areas  across  the  country, 
demonstrate  the  extensive  level  of  mobilization  achieved.  GRACA  joined 
neighboring  civics  in  the  Eastern  Cape  in  boycotting  white-owned 
businesses,^  a  strategy  which  had  been  gaining  popularity  as  a  means  of 
pressuring  white  leaders  into  helping  blacks  achieve  certain  goals  (White 
1986).  The  civic  mobilized  resounding  support  for  a  series  of  consumer 
boycotts  in  Grahamstown  in  1985  and  1986  even  though  it  had  to  work 
through  a  proxy  organization,  the  Grahamstown  Burial  Action  Committee 
(GBAC)  because  its  own  meetings  were  banned  in  late  March  1985  (see 
Appendix  B).  GRACA  and  GBAC  chairman,  Billy  Ndwebisa,  in  an  interview 
during  the  third  boycott  of  1985  highlighted  the  fact  that  Grahamstown 
residents  recognized  that  consumer  boycotts  were  a  region-wide  strategy. 

People  learnt  about  the  boycotts  in  other  places,  began  talking  about 
them,  and  approached  the  GBAC  asking  for  a  boycott  in  Grahamstown. 
We  discussed  it  in  GBAC  and  a  boycott  was  announced  at  a  large 
funeral  in  June.  .  .  .  We  restarted  the  boycott  in  July  when  we  heard  of 
the  assassination  of  Mr.  Matthew  Goniwe  and  the  other  Cradock 
leaders.  Matthew  spoke  at  Rhini  only  a  few  weeks  before  and  his  death 
really  shocked  us.  Other  leaders  were  also  disappearing,  and  we  had  to 
protest  about  this.  {The  Democrat  1986, 15  &  16) 

The  best  estimate  of  the  boycott's  support  is  that  approximately  ninety-four 

percent  of  township  residents  refused  to  buy  from  white  and  select  coloured 

^In  1985,  residents  of  Cradock,  Fort  Beaufort,  Queenstown,  Kirkwood,  Port 
Alfred,  Kenton-on-Sea,  Colesburg  and  Port  Elizabeth  bovcotted  white  shops 
(Murray  1994,  309). 
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and  Indian  merchants  (Helliker,  Roux  and  White  1987,  41).  Civic  leaders 
clearly  succeeded  in  mobilizing  black  Grahamstown  behind  dramatic 
collective  action  and  recognized  that  this  contributed  to  a  protest  agenda  that 
extended  well  beyond  Grahamstown. 

Collective  action  frame 

I  have  suggested  that  the  explanation  tor  civic  entrepreneurs'  ability  to 
capitalize  on  a  community's  favorable  mobilization  potential  came  in  large 
part  from  their  compelling  collective  action  frame  that  a)  told  the  aggrieved 
that  their  hardships  were  caused  by  unjust  government  policies,  b)  proposed 
protest  actions  that  concurrently  addressed  local  grievances  and  attacked  the 
apartheid  system,  and  c)  united  residents  with  a  political  ideology  valuing 
nonracial  democratic  local  and  national  government.  Activists  employed 
this  means  of  mobilizing  disadvantaged  urban  blacks  in  Grahamstown  for 
mass  protest. 

GRACA  immediately  emphasized  the  latent  interpretation  of  blacks' 
hardships  as  affronts  to  their  basic  rights.  The  GRACA  constitution,  for 
example,  argues  that  residents  have  a  right  to  affordable  housing,  adequate 
services,  and  representative  organizations  (GRACA  n.d.  a).  Activists  applied 
such  argiiments  to  justify  specific  protests.  For  example,  when  GRACA 
petitioned  against  being  denied  permission  to  hold  meetings  in  community 
halls,  a  leaflet  publicizing  the  campaign  argued  that  banning  the  use  of  the 
halls  was  a  "taking  away  of  people's  rights."  Its  author  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  reiterate  that  "GRACA  beheves  that  every  person  has  the  right 
to  come  to  Grahamstown.  Has  the  right  to  do  and  work  and  stay  where  he 
wants  to  work  or  stay"  (GRACA  n.d.  b).  By  justifying  collective  action  against 
the  authorities  as  a  struggle  against  injustice,  GRACA  facilitated  mobilizing 
mass  support  for  its  protest  campaigns. 
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The  strategy  the  dvic  prescribed  by  which  touTiship  residents  could 
combat  impoverishing  and  dehumanizing  injustice  was  a  combination  of 
collective  protests  that  would  address  their  immediate  material  needs  while 
also  attacking  the  ultimate  cause  of  their  hardships-the  apartheid  system.  By 
graphically  linking  social  grievances  with  the  broad  political  structure,  the 
civic's  collective  action  frame  further  politicized  its  constituents.  GBAC's 
demands  during  the  1985  consumer  boycott  demonstrate  this  intertwining  of 
local,  national,  economic,  and  political  concerns  most  clearly.  As  Dan  Sandi, 
former  GRACA  and  GBAC  executive  committee  member  recalls: 

Our  demands  consisted  of  meetable  and  unmeetable  demands.  There 
were  some  demands  that  required  the  total  overhaul  of  the  entire 
political  system  of  this  country.  It  was  a  strategy  to  put  forward 
meetable  and  unmeetable  demands  to  the  powers  that  be  so  that  when 
those  meetable  demands  had  been  met,  we  were  able  to  carry  forward 
the  struggle  for  liberation  by  pressurizing  the  powers  that  be.^  ^ 

Indeed,  GBAC  at  one  time  listed  thirty-four  demands  that  it  said  had  to  be 

met  before  Africans  would  patronize  white  shops.  Some  demands,  such  as 

those  to  end  the  bucket  toilet  system  and  build  3000  houses,  addressed  the 

atrocious  conditions  in  the  township.  Others,  such  as  the  call  for  a  minimum 

wage  and  decreased  rents  and  service  charges,  were  designed  to  alleviate 

poverty.  Other  demands,  such  as  the  resignation  of  the  Rini  councilors  and 

the  removal  of  the  military  from  the  township,  targeted  national  political 

policies.  Still  other  demands,  such  as  the  abolition  of  petty  apartheid  in 

Grahamstown's  shops  and  the  release  of  community  activists,  were  political 

in  nature  but  could  be  addressed  locally  {Grocott's  Alfli/ 6/ 14/85 and 7/19/85). 

As  even  then  president  of  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Stephen  Birt, 

recognized: 


lointerview  3/16/95  Port  Elizabeth, 
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The  idea  was  to  create  opportunities  for  people  to  express  their  view- 
points about  living  conditions  and  to  then  address  apartheid  as  well.  It 
was  not  just  the  policy  of  apartheid  that  was  under  attack  but  also 
general  living  conditions.  People  wanted  to  open  the  door  to  be  able  to 
express  their  dissatisfaction.  They  merely  used  business  as  a  vehicle  to 
get  those  doors  opened.^  ^ 

Thus,  this  strategy  allowed  those  more  apolitical  individuals,  concerned  most 

about  their  Impoverished  living  conditions,  to  see  the  value  in  joining  these 

protests  while  those  with  more  explicitly  political  concerns  could  also  support 

the  civic's  campaigns. 

Evidence  that  the  civic's  strategy  was  able  to  capture  residents'  concerns 

in  these  demands  comes  from  a  survey  conducted  of  township  residents 

during  the  third  (and  longest)  boycott  of  1985.^-  Of  the  eleven  boycott 

demands  about  which  people  were  questioned,  the  percentages  who  said  that 

their  close  friends  thought  each  specific  demand  was  important  ranged  from 

seventy-nine  percent  to  ninety-six  percent.  Economic  and  political  demands 

w^ere  endorsed  faixly  equally.  The  most  widely  supported  demand  was  that 

for  houses  (ninety-six  percent  said  their  "close  friends"  felt  it  was 

"important"),  but  removal  of  the  troops  from  the  township  and  the 

unbanning  of  public  meetings  tied  with  the  demand  for  an  increased 

minimum  w^age  for  the  next  largest  percentage  of  support  (ninety-four 

percent)  (Roux  and  HeUiker  1986,  29).  WTien  asked  about  the  reasons  their 

friends  were  boycotting,  respondents  indicated  that  political  and  economic 

concerns-as  opposed  to  a  desire  to  punish  whites,  anger  at  the  South  African 

^Unlerview  1/9/95  GrahamstouTi. 

^^The  survey  conducted  by  Rhodes  University  faculty  of  a  stratified  sample  of 
112  township  residents  examined  people's  attitudes  towards  the  boycott  and 
GBAC's  stated  demands  by  asking  respondents  about  the  attitudes  of  their 
close  friends.  It  also  asked  subjects  about  their  personal  attitudes  about  local 
and  national  political  actors  (Roux  and  HeUiker  1986). 
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Defense  Force,  willingness  to  obey  leaders,  fear  of  youth  "monitoring"  the 
boycott,  or  not  wanting  to  be  punished  for  breaking  the  boycott-were  the 
dominant  and  nearly  equally  important  motivations.  Clearly,  the  civic 
planned  protests  that  accurately  reflected  residents'  wide-ranging  concerns, 
which  enabled  it  to  mobilize  mass  participation  in  collective  action. 

The  civic  movement's  unifying  ideology  in  favor  of  nonracial 
mvmicipalities  and  Charterist  vision  for  democratic  South  Africa  was  a 
lodestone  guiding  GRACA's  protest  actions  throughout  the  1980s.  Dan  Sandi 
notes  that  "the  long  term  objective  of  GRACA  was  the  establishment  of 
elected  local  government  structures  -  nonracial,  democratic,  nonsexist,  local 
government  structures  in  a  nonracial  democratic  and  united  South  Africa"  in 
clear  alignment  with  the  Freedom  Charter,  as  should  be  expected  of  a  UDF 
affiUate.'3  However  the  degree  to  which  this  ideology  was  indigenous  to  the 
civic  and  the  community  or  a  contribution  of  UDF  campaigning  is  a  matter  of 
debate.  Roux  and  Helliker  argue  that  the  regional  "hegemony"  of  the  UDF 
was  a  very  significant  inspirational  factor  determining  the  success  of  the 
Grahamstown  consumer  boycotts. 

It  had  brought  unity,  action,  and  political  direction  to  the  tovms. . . . 
This  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  leaders,  the  pohtically  active  and 
other  residents  of  the  township,  since  they  all  became  infused,  through 
their  identification  with  the  UDF,  with  a  sense  of  political  purpose, 
significance,  and  confidence.  The  consumer  boycotts  could  not  have 
occurred  without  this  inspiration.  (1986,  24-25  emphasis  in  original) 

Sox  Leleki  concurs  that  the  UDF's  political  ideology  helped  residents 

recognize  the  political  significance  of  their  campaigns  over  civic  concerns 

with  his  assessment  that  "they  were  UDF  people  who  really  politicize  people 

while  the  dvic  would  be  really  looking  at  these  bread  and  butter  issues  as  just 


'^Interview  3/16/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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ordinary  issues  that  they  have  to  fight  against."^''   However  other  leaders 
share  the  view  of  former  student  activist,  Teyi  Kete,  that  the  Congress  of 
South  African  Students  (COSAS)  had  already  been  linking  struggles  against 
local  injustice  with  a  national  political  agenda.  He  insists: 

The  principles  and  policies  of  the  UDF  didn't  change  our  policies  at  the 
CC8AS  and  GRAYCO'5  level.  Nonraciahsm  was  the  only  thing  that 
we  were  fighting  for.  .  .  .  We  told  them  that  these  were  national 
concerns— like  the  rent,  housing  problems,  electricity  and  water.  These 
are  national  demands.  So  the  picture  in  their  eyes  went  clearer.i^ 

For  our  purposes,  it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  regardless  of  its  origin,  this 

uniting  ideology  of  nonracialism  w-as  integral  to  GRACA's  collective  action 

frame. 

UDF  or  civic  movement? 

The  facts  that  GRACA  affiliated  with  the  UDF,  participated  in  major 
UDF  campaigns,  and  reflected  the  UDF's  political  ideology  beg  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  accurate  to  regard  the  civic  as  independent  of  the  UDF  at 
all.  Certainly,  civic  and  LTDF  leaders  in  Grahamstown  in  the  1980s  regarded 
GRACA  and  other  civic  associations  as  important  UDF  structures.^''  One 
former  UDF  activist  argues  that  "you  can't  separate  the  achievements  of  the 
civics  from  those  of  the  UDF."^^  And  GRACA's  Sox  Leleki  interprets 
GRACA  and  the  UDF  as  "really  one  and  the  same"  because: 

The  UTDF  in  those  years  was  really  looking  at  government  politics 
because  it  came  up  against  the  Tricameral  system  and  really  articulated 

'^Interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 
'Grahamstown  Youth  Congress 
'^Interview  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 

iTlnterviews  with  Teyi  Kete  1/27/95  and  Dan  Sandi  3/16/95. 
1  ^Interview  with  David  Nzanzeka  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 
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things  political  whilst  GRACA  would  look  at  them  in  a  civic  light.  But 
you  would  find  a  very  thin  line  between  those  two,  even  in  terms  of 
leadership.'^ 

On  the  ground,  distinguishing  among  the  initiatives  of  the  UDF,  GRACA, 
GRAYCO,  and  COSAS  may  often  have  been  impossible  due  to  the 
overlapping  leadersliip  and  common  cooperation  among  these  organizations. 

Research  focused  on  the  UDF's  capabilities  across  the  country,  and  in 
the  Eastern  Cape  in  partiailar,  suggests  that  the  Front  was  not  able  to  actively 
direct  or  coordinate  the  campaigns  of  any  of  its  many  affiliates  but  rather 
inspired  the  initiatives  of  largely  autonomous  community  organizations  by 
its  nonracial  political  ideology.  Evidence  in  Grahamstown  supports  this 
assessment.  The  dominant  interpretation  of  the  UDF  is  captured  in  Tom 
Lodge's  assertion  that  "the  Front's  strength  depended  not  so  much  on 
sophisticated  leadership  and  coordinated  organizational  structures,  but  rather 
on  the  vitality  of  its  township-based  affiliates"  (1990,  3).  The  UDF's 
decentralized  structure  and  the  "multifaceted  character"  of  the  township 
protests  mitigated  against  active  coordination  or  direction  from  the  Front 
(Seekings  1993d,  5).  Guidance  from  the  regional  UDF  structures  over  GRACA 
was  especially  limited  because  prior  to  1985  the  regional  office  had  bttle 
presence  outside  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uitenhage.  Even  GRACA's 
participation  in  the  electoral  boycott  called  by  the  UDF  does  not  signal 
subordination  to  the  Front's  program  when  one  considers  that  the  Eastern 
Cape  UDF  regional  secretary  later  confessed  that  "the  most  striking  feature  of 
the  anti-BLA  campaign  in  our  region  was  that  is  was  predominately  waged 
outside  the  UDF"  (quoted  in  Seekings  1993c,  14).  An  assessment  of  GRACA's 
autonomy  comes  from  a  past  president  of  the  civic,  Johnson  Booi,  who,  when 


'  interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 
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asked  about  the  UDF's  influence,  replied,  "We  were  able  to  dedde  our  own 
policies.  I  think  your  question  is  did  we  have  to  go  and  ask  for  guidance  from 
the  UDF.  The  answer  is  'No'."20  The  Front's  contributions  to  civics  like 
GRACA  were  a)  providing  "a  framework  for  extended  contacts  between 
different  civics"  (Seekings  1993b,  6)  and  b)  coordinating  the  "national 
ideological  identity"  of  its  local  affiliates  (Swilling  1988,  46).  Therefore,  as  the 
UDF  was  an  umbrella  structure  loosely  uniting  and  inspiring  a  multitude  of 
disparate  sectoral  commimity  organizations,  if  there  is  evidence  of 
coordination  among  any  sector,  like  the  unions,  students,  and  civics,  they 
warrant  being  interpreted  as  unique  phenomena  contributing  to  the  broader 
protest  conducted  by  UDF  affiliates. 

A  sense  of  belonging  to  a  network  of  civic  associations  also  slowly  grew 
among  GRACA  activists  and  township  residents.  Evidence  of  the  effort  to 
build  this  new  identity  is  revealed  by  the  pro-GRACA  commvmity 
newspaper's  policy  of  carrying  articles  discussion  the  programs  of  civics  across 
the  country  such  as  PEBCO,  the  Durban  Housing  Action  Committee,  the  Port 
Alfred  People's  Civic  Organization,  the  Joint  Rent  and  Housing  Action 
Committee,  and  the  Soweto  Civic  Association  as  well  as  correspondences 
between  GRACA  and  the  Cradock  Residents  Association  (CRAEX)RA) 
alongside  articles  revieuing  UDF  events  and  GRACA's  campaigns.  Even 
more  telling,  GRACA  activists  attended  a  couple  of  meetings,  even  hosting 
the  first  one,  in  1983  and  1984  with  PEBCO,  CRADORA,  and  the  Uitenhage 
Black  Civic  Orgaiiization  (UBCO)  to  discuss  establishing  a  regional  dvic 
structure.  However,  activists  postponed  the  project  because  they  felt  that  each 
dvic  needed  to  solidify  its  individual  strength  (Seekings  1993b). 


^^Interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 
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PEBCO,  GRACA.  and  GEOCA  under  State  of  Emergency 

Civic  associations  during  the  national  State  of  Emergenq'  once  again 
became  unable  to  sustain  more  than  ad  hoc  linuted  protests.  This  section 
reviews  the  precipitous  drop  in  PEBCO's  and  GRACA's  abilities  to  mobilize 
constituents  and  a  discussion  of  the  new  types  of  protest  strategies  applied 
during  this  period  as  demonstrated  by  the  George  Civic  Association.  The 
mobilization  potential  of  township  residents  dropped  after  1986  because  the 
national  State  of  Emergency,  which  closed  the  operational  space  in  which 
UDF  affiliates  flourished  and  destroyed  community  organizations  by 
terrorizing,  arresting,  banning,  and  murdering  activists,  made  the  costs  of 
most  forms  of  collective  action  prohibitively  high.  Without  functioning  local 
organizations  and  regional  networks  through  which  to  reach  township 
residents,  civic  activists  were  unable  to  communicate  their  collective  action 
frame  and  extensively  mobilize  communities.  Evidence  of  a)  local  dvic 
collective  action  campaigns  declining  in  frequency  and  potency,  b)  security 
forces  repressing  civic  struct\u"es,  and  c)  a  lack  of  coordinated  strategies  among 
dvic  assodations  support  this  interpretation.  One  can  easily  see  those  factors 
at  work  in  both  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown,  however,  their  impact  on 
Lawaaikamp^^  residents'  collective  action  under  the  State  of  Emergency  is 
even  more  interesting  because  this  case  reveals  the  new  strategies  dvics  could 
devise  to  compensate  for  not  being  able  to  employ  the  more  extensive  radical 
campaigns  waged  during  the  mid-1980s. 


2iReaders  will  recall  that  the  George  Civic  Assodation  had  its  support  base 
among  the  residents  of  Lawaaikamp  ("noisy  camp"). 
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Repressed  PEBCO  and  GRACA 

Security  forces  had  targeted  PEBCO  for  suppression  since  the  police  first 
detained  Thozamile  Botha  and  other  founding  members  in  1980,  but  the 
policy  reached  a  zenith  after  the  national  State  of  Emergency  declared  in  June 
1986.  The  security  forces'  major  iiinovation  after  June  1986  was  to  move 
beyond  focusing  on  eliminating  the  top  leadership  to  also  harassing  and 
detaining  rank  and  file  dvic  members.  Although  PEBCO  leaders  were 
periodically  detained  under  the  1985  partial  State  of  Emergency  and  three 
executive  members,  the  PEBCO  Three:  Qaqawuli  Godolozi,  Sipho  Hashe,  and 
Champion  Galela,  disappeared  in  May  1985  in  what  was  widely  suspected  to 
be  a  police  operation,22  the  lower-level  street  and  area  committee  members 
had  largely  escaped  harassment.  In  fact,  leaders  had  hoped  that  the  street  and 
area  comrmttee  system  would  allow  the  civics  to  survive  the  anticipated 
crackdown  as  it  had  helped  them  continue  to  ftmction  throughout  1985. 
However  in  1986,  the  security  forces  implemented  a  military  operation  in  the 
Port  Elizabeth  townships  surrounding  first  New  Brighton  and  the  Red 
Location  with  razor  wire  and  staffing  road  blocks  at  three  entrances.  To 


22For  nearly  ten  years,  these  men's  families  attempted  to  discover  their  fate. 
In  1994,  during  the  course  of  court  cases  of  alleged  crimes  by  security  forces,  a 
former  security  policeman  alleged  that  he  had  been  party  to  the  murder  of  the 
PEBCO  Three.  The  sergeant  claims  that  the  police  lured  the  men  to  the  Port 
Elizabeth  airport  by  a  telephone  call  announcing  that  a  fictitious 
representative  of  the  British  Embassy  wanted  to  meet  with  them  and 
kidnapped  them  at  the  airport.  From  Port  Elizabeth,  police  drove  the  men  to 
a  disused  police  station  outside  Cradock  where  they  interrogated  and  beat 
them.  Sipho  Hashe  apparently  died  of  a  blow  to  the  head  and  the  other  two 
were  eventually  shot  in  the  head.  As  of  early  1997,  the  Truth  and 
Reconciliation  Commission  is  investigating  the  allegations,  and  the  widows 
have  testified  that  they  want  to  know  the  whole  truth  and  to  bury  their 
husbands'  remains. 
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"stabilize  and  neutralize"  the  townships,  were  the  stated  goals.  Ibhayi  Town 
Clerk  Mr.  Pullen  was  quoted  as  saying  that  the  role  of  the  military  was  "to 
eliminate  the  bad  element"  (Riordan  1988,  20).  Police  detained  top  PEBCO 
leaders,  many  until  1989,  as  well  as  street  and  area  committee  members.  In 
February  1988,  authorities  effectively  banned  PEBCO  along  with  16  other 
national  and  local  organizations  by  prohibiting  them  from  "performing  any 
activities  or  acts  whatsoever." 

Repression  incapacitated  PEBCO  because  it  decimated  both  PEBCO's 
organization  within  the  township  and  its  network  of  UDF  affiliates.  The 
community's  mobilization  potential  dropped  as  organizations  disintegrated 
and  the  political  opportunity  structure,  which  had  been  conducive  to  the 
Front's  expansion,  became  obstructionist.  The  clampdown  on  rmd-level  civic 
activists  was  immediate  and  harsh.  According  to  one  estimate  at  the  time, 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  emergency  alone,  approximately  200  street 
committee  members  in  Port  Elizabeth  were  detained  (Adler  1987).  As  civic 

activist  Mike  Tofile  recalls: 

In  1986,  there  was  a  mass  detention  of  dvic  leaders  in  Port  Elizabeth 
from  leadership  level  and  street  and  area  levels.  .  .  .  Our  structures 
were  not  operating  because  people  were  scared  because  there  were  raids 
conducted  by  the  Security  Forces-kicking  in  doors,  damaging  people's 
property-because  they  wanted  people  to  be  so  scared  that  they  would 
disassociate  themselves  with  the  dvic  structures,  UDF,  and  also  the 
ANC.  And,  that  worked." 

Further  evidence  of  the  street  committees'  demise  comes  from  a  1995  survey 

of  Kwazakhele  residents  that  found  that  seventy-four  percent  of  the 

respondents  recall  that  there  were  street  and  area  committees  in  their 

neighborhoods  only  from  1985  through  mid  or  late-1986  (Cherry  1993,  77). 

Security  forces  were  also  so  intent  on  destroying  the  local  UDF  structure  that 

2%tterview  3/14/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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by  late  1986  only  one  regional  UDF  leader  remained  at  large,  and  he,  of  course, 
was  in  hiding.  Soon  attendance  at  the  Forum,  the  policy-making  umbrella 
conference  to  which  forty  UDF  affiliates  once  belonged,  dropped  to  five 
people  (Mufson  1990,  267).  As  a  result  of  this  repression,  from  1986  until  late 
1989,  PEBCO  organized  no  mass  collective  action  protest  and  could  not  call 
mass  rallies  or  depend  on  street  committees  to  mobilize  residents. 

Grahamstown's  African  residents  sustained  a  consumer  boycott  for 
about  three  months  after  the  June  1986  State  of  Emergency  was  declared  but 
thereafter,  like  PEBCO  supporters,  engaged  in  no  collective  action  protests  of 
significant  scale  until  the  1990s.  Reflective  evaluations  of  the  civic  at  that 
time  range  from  asserting  that  the  civic  was  "destroyed"  to  emphasizing  that 
the  few  leaders  out  of  detention  continued  to  keep  in  contact  with  residents 
via  scattered  pamphlets  and  small  meetings.  Former  GRACA  leaders  recall 
that  the  state's  repression,  as  in  Port  Elizabeth,  targeted  not  only  civic 
activists,  many  of  whom  were  detained  for  long  periods,  and  the  organization 
itself,  since  meetings  were  harmed,  but  also  ordinary  residents.^-*  A  youth 
and  union  activist  of  the  late  1980s,  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa,  explains  the  extent  to 
which  repression  decimated  the  civic's  organizational  structure: 

AH  the  leadership  of  GRACA  was  taken  inside.  What  was  left  was  the 
lower  levels  of  leadership  at  the  street  committee  level  But  that  State 
of  Emergency  was  so  vicious  that  people  from  the  area  committees 
were  actually  harassed  in  terms  of  being  arrested  and  interrogated  to 
such  an  extent  that  most  of  them  were  intimidated.  They  denied  being 
supportive  of  the  civics.  So  yes,  it  did  have  quite  a  strong  impact  in 
terms  of  scaring  people  away.^^ 


24lntervievvs  with  Sox  Leleki  12/28/94,  Billy  Ndwebisa  12/29/94,  and  Dan 
Sandi  3/14/95. 

25Interview  1/12/95  Grahamstown. 
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An  additional  problem  was  that  in  this  atmosphere  of  fear  and  suspicion, 
nurtured  by  the  security  forces,  individuals  were  increasingly  unable  to  trust 
others  in  their  community.  Lacking  the  ability  to  communicate  freely  and 
regularly  with  residents,  the  remaining  civic  leaders  were  unable  to  mobilize 
people  behind  collective  protests. 

GEOCA 

The  experiences  of  the  George  Civic  Association  and  Lawaaikamp 
residents  provide  fvirther  evidence  that  civics'  collective  action  became 
localized  and  less  frequent  as  a  result  of  security  force  repression.  This  case 
also  demonstrates  the  protest  tactics  more  common  during  the  State  of 
Emergency.^*'  Three  features  of  GEOCA's  remarkably  successfvil  struggle  to 
protect  Lawaaikampers  from  falling  victim  to  the  George  Municipality's 
forced  removal  initiative  highlight  how  different  the  opportimities  for  civics 
were  in  this  period.  First,  the  civic's  relationship  with  the  United  Democratic 
Front  was  quite  distant  and  covert.  Residents'  desire  to  survive  the 
government's  specific  threat,  much  more  than  the  UDF/ANC  Charterist 
political  ideology,  motivated  GEOCA's  campaigns.  Second,  GECXZA  chose 
strategies  for  resisting  the  forced  removal  order  that  were  much  less  radical 
and  confrontational  and  required  less  mass  action  than  tactics  employed  by 
civics  during  the  height  of  the  movement.  Third,  these  strategies, 
suppressing  a  political  agenda  and  avoiding  mass  collective  action,  were 

26For  example,  the  residents  of  Oukasie  outside  of  Brits  resisted  their  forced 
removal  during  the  State  of  Emergency  in  ways  similar  to  the 
Lawaaikampers'  strategy.  Oukasie  residents  formed  a  civic,  the  Brits  Action 
Committee  (later  the  Oukasie  Civic  Association)  that  retained  a  lawyer  to 
fight  the  removal  in  the  courts  rather  than  engage  in  confrontational  mass 
protests  (Abel  chapter  12, 1995;  Morris  1990). 
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greatly  influenced  by  the  harsh  repression  sanctioned  under  the  State  of 
Emergency. 

Lawaaikamp  residents  were  vulnerable  to  relocation  under  the  Group 
Areas  Act  since  their  community  was  an  anomaly--an  informal  community 
of  Africans  outside  an  African  township.  The  government's  Coloured  (and 
White)  Labour  Preference  Policy  for  the  Cape  was  largely  to  blame  for  their 
precarious  position.  As  early  as  1954,  the  government  began  implementing 
policies  intended  to  make  the  Western  Cape  a  "labour  sphere  for  the 
Coloureds."27  Under  the  policy.  Western  Cape  labor  offices  could  refuse 
employment  to  Africans  if  Coloured  workers  w-ere  available,  industrialists 
had  to  pay  increased  levies  if  they  employed  Africans,  and  authorities 
escalated  relocations  of  Africans  out  of  the  Western  Cape  (Surplus  People 
Project  1983b).  The  only  legal  Africans  were  those  on  migrant  labor  contracts 
working  on  farms,  in  factories,  or  for  municipalities.  Africans  employed  by 
the  George  municipality  and  other  businesses  lived  in  a  35  hectare  informal 
settlement  on  the  southern  edge  of  George's  industrial  area  where  some  had 
been  living  since  the  1940s  (see  figure  1-5  in  Chapter  One).  The  municipality 
owned  the  land  and  collected  service  charges  from  residents  for  providing 
four  communal  taps  and  weekly  emptying  of  bucket  toilets  but  not  electricity, 
paved  streets,  refuse  removal,  or  street  lights.  By  1985,  there  were  at  least  5000 
people  living  in  self-built  wooden  homes  in  Lawaaikamp  when  the 
municipality  tried  to  relocate  their  community  further  from  town  to  a  new 
African  township,  Sandkraal. 


2^The  policy  was  in  force  until  1984  when  the  government  conceded  to 
protests  and  industrialists'  requests  for  access  to  cheaper  African  labor. 
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Forming  the  civic 

Impetus  to  elect  a  representative  dvic  association  came  in  large  part 
from  Lawaaikampers'  recognition  that  they  would  succeed  in  combating  the 
municipality's  threats  and  abuses  with  neither  dependence  on  the 
government  appointed  Liaison  Committee  nor  violence.  Residents 
recognized  that  the  Committee  was  merely  the  vehicle  through  which 
authorities  communicated  policies  to  the  residents  and,  as  such,  had  no 
influence  over  government  decisions.  When  the  Municipality  resorted  to 
violence  to  force  recalcitrant  residents  to  move  to  Sandkraal,  Lawaaikampers 
replied  in  kind.  As  the  civic's  own  account  explains: 

As  a  result  of  many  factors,  the  chief  ones  being  the  appalling 
conditions  in  the  township,  the  breakdown  of  any  form  of 
communication  with  the  authorities,  the  realization  of  having  been 
cheated,28  and  the  general  state  of  country -wide  unrest  at  that  time, 
Lawaaikamp  exploded  during  February  1986  (GEOCA  documents,  16).29 

African  municipal  workers  held  a  stayaway  in  February  protesting  the 

proposed  removal;  all  400  were  fired.  Five  people  died  and  twenty  houses 

burned  in  the  resulting  clashes  with  police.  Residents  also  turned  on  each 

other,  victimizing  the  family  of  one  accused  police  informer  {impimpi  in 

Xhosa)  and  murdering  another  by  "neckladng"  him  with  a  burning  tire.^o  In 


^Hn  mid-1983,  authorities  broke  a  promise  that  Sandkraal  would  be 
developed  with  brick  houses  on  serviced  sites  by  announcing  that  residents 
would  have  to  build  their  own  houses  on  the  sites. 

29The  Masakhane  Development  Project  and  the  South  Cape  Land  Committee 
both  in  George  have  copies  of  a  file  of  documents  compiled  by  the  George 
Civic  Association.  When  the  documents  cited  here  have  page  numbers 
corresponding  to  the  document  file,  those  numbers  are  used  in  the  citation. 
When  the  documents  have  not  been  numbered  for  that  fUe,  their  title  is 
noted. 

^ONearly  two  weeks  before  Africa  Nqvmise  was  murdered.  Reverend  Allan 
Boesak  had  rescued  another  man  from  a  mob  intent  on  killing  him  at  a 
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April,  while  residents  were  away  at  work,  the  military  cordoned  off 
Lawaaikamp  as  the  municipality  bulldozed  150  houses  to  the  ground,  most 
with  possessions  still  in  side.  Police  used  tear-gas  to  disperse  the  100  women 
who  gathered  to  protest  and  save  some  belongings.  Lawaaikampers 
responded  with  violence  again  as  they  stoned  police  and  burned  a  municipal 
truck.  The  215  African  workers  re-hired  by  the  municipality  in  March  went 
on  strike  again  and  were  all  fired  permanently.  Violence  proved  insufficient 
to  save  Lawaaikamp  as  thousands  of  residents,  motivated  by  a  combination  of 
fear  of  government  reprisals  and  genuine  desire  for  their  own  sites  on  which 
to  build  homes,  moved  to  Sandkraal  in  early  1986  (see  Appendix  B  for  a 
timeline  of  the  relevant  events  in  George  over  this  period). 

Additional  support  for  organizing  a  civic  association  came  from  UDF 
and  ANC  activists,  although  their  role  was  covert  and  decidedly  secondary  to 
residents'  conviction  to  resist  the  removal  order.  The  UDF's  influence  in 
Lawaaikamp  was  channeled  through  the  George  Youth  Congress  (GEOYCO), 
formed  in  early  1985.  GEOYCO  also  contained  a  few  men  deployed  by  the 
ANC's  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe  (MK)  to  the  Southern  Cape  to  help  widen  the 
network  of  Charterist  organizations.  One  member  of  George's  MK  cell, 
Shahied  Rooiland,  explains,  "We  were  informed  that  our  task  was  only  to 
build  organizations  since  the  area  was  a  Colovired  area  and  there  was 
quietness  in  the  whole  Southern  Cape. "3 1  Rooiland  notes  that  his  group  and 
other  UDF  activists  from  the  Eastern  Cape  had  trouble  organizing  in  George 
initially  as  they  were  suspect  outsiders.  However,  with  the  support  of  the 

funeral  service  for  three  of  the  February  victims  {The  Argus  3/1/ 86  & 
3/13/86). 

•5 'Interview  7/13/95  George. 
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UDF  ofBce  in  nearby  Oudtshoom,  GEOYCO  was  eventually  launched .32  \ext, 
the  youth  worked  for  over  a  year  encouraging  parents  to  form  a  UDF- 
affiliated  civic.  Although  a  few  men  were  in  both  the  GEOYCO  and  GEOCA 
executives,  GEOCA  embarked  on  a  protest  strategy  that  was  much  less 
political  and  radical  than  the  youth  had  intended  for  it.33  GEOYCO  members 
participated  in  the  civic,  calling  residents  to  meetings  and  sharing  UDF 
information  with  the  civic  leaders,  but  they  gradually  grew  disaffected  with 
the  civic's  moderate  tactics.^* 

On  April  13,  1986,  ten  days  after  500  people  became  homeless  following 
the  bulldozing  of  their  homes,  the  remaining  Lawaaikamp  residents  elected  a 
civic  association  while  cars,  which  had  been  ignited  during  residents'  dashes 
with  police,  burned  outside  the  meeting  hall.  Residents  mandated  their  civic 
to  fight  the  removal  order  and  demand  their  community's  upgrading. 
Although  the  dvic  leaders  considered  their  organization  part  of  the  UDF,  the 
dvic  raised  no  political  demands  and  refrained  from  invoking  the  name  of 
the  UDF  in  official  statements.  Lawaaikampers  now  had  a  legitimate 
representative  body  through  which  to  communicate  with  authorities. 
However,  the  dvic  nearly  died  and  lost  its  battle  even  before  it  became  fully 
fxmctional.  Immediate  detentions  and  repression  severely  incapadtated  the 
fledgling  organization,  while  eviction  deadlines  and  increased  service  charges 
led  approximately  eighty  percent  of  the  original  residents  to  move  to 


32lnterview  with  Phumelelo  Booysens  6/30/95  George. 
33Interview  with  Ben  Busakwe  6/13/95  George. 

3'^Interviews  with  Ben  Busakwe  6/13/95,  Phumelelo  Booysens  6/30/95  and 
Shahied  Rooiland  7/13/95. 
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Sandkraal  by  November  1986  (GEOCA  documents,  29).  Stimned,  the  GEOCA 
executive  couldn't  form  a  coherent  strategy  for  months. 
The  removal  order^^ 

The  George  Municipality  and  the  Eastern  Cape  Administration  Board 
were  motivated  to  move  George's  Africans  to  Sandkraal  by  three  factors. 
First,  the  national  government  was  improving  the  national  road  that  ran 
through  George  by  building  a  by-pass  that  would  nm  right  alongside 
Lawaaikamp.  Although  it  was  rarely  admitted,  municipal  officials  felt  that 
Lawaaikamp  provided  an  unsightly  view  from  the  national  road  that 
tarnished  George's  image  as  "the  Garden  City"  {George  Hern/d  3/24/88).  In 
the  early  1980s,  they  planned  Sandkraal  further  from  the  proposed  by-pass, 
most  of  it  completely  out  of  sight.  Second,  municipal  officials  wanted  their 
city's  housing  plan  to  comply  more  closely  with  Group  Areas  regulations 
with  an  official  African  township  ftirther  from  town  and  clear  separation 
between  African  and  coloured  commtmities.  Africans  in  Lawaaikamp 
undermined  the  order  of  urban  apartheid,  so  the  municipality  argued  that 
coloured  neighborhoods  needed  to  expand  onto  that  land.  As  the 
extraordinarily  undiplomatic  Town  Clerk  Carel  du  Plessis  put  it  at  a  public 
meeting  in  George,  "I  have  many  children,  black,  white,  and  brown.  My  black 
children  must  make  way  for  my  coloured  children"  (GEOCA  documents,  71). 
Third,  officials  argued  that  the  informal  community  constituted  a  health 
hazard  and  none  of  the  homes  met  municipal  codes  (see  Figure  4-1).  State 

35The  Surplus  People's  Project  estimated  that  from  1960  to  mid-1982,  3.5 
million  black  South  Africans  were  relocated  by  the  government-over  10%  of 
the  total  population  (Surplus  People  Project  1983  Vol.  1,  5).  There  is  an 
extensive  literature  reviewing  the  heavy  human  costs  of  this  policy.  See  for 
example:  Festenstein  and  Pickard-Cambridge  1987;  Freund  1984;  Hallett  1984; 
James  1983;  Kenyon  and  du  Toit  1990;  MacLennan  1987;  and  Newton  1990. 
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President  P.  VV.  Botha,  forced  by  all  the  publicity  surrounding  Lavvaaikamp  to 
justify  the  removal  policy,  said  in  April  1987,  "The  people  of  Lawaaikamp 
want  better  conditions.  We  want  to  take  them  out  of  the  sakkrotte  and 
sinkpondokke  (sack  hovels  and  zinc  shacks).  .  .  .  Health  reasons  and 
humanity  dictate  that  people  be  removed  to  better  housing"  (GEOCA 
documents,  71).  However,  as  unattractive  as  Lawaaikamp  was,  conditions  in 
Sandkraal  were  no  better,  and  the  costs  associated  with  living  there  were 
significantly  higher. 

The  municipality  employed  a  dual  strategy  to  break  residents' 
resistance:  combined  bullying  and  bribing  and  prosecuting  residents  in 
court.36  By  employing  extremely  harsh  tactics  to  threaten  residents  and 
incapacitating  the  new  civic  association,  the  municipality  nearly  succeeded  in 
forcing  all  Lawaaikampers  into  Sandkraal.  Officials  sought  to  hurt  residents 
financially  by  doubling  service  charges  for  those  who  wanted  to  delay  their 
move  to  Sandkraal.  They  also  threatened  to  bulldoze  homes  if  residents 
refused  to  sign  up  for  sites  or  move  by  the  imposed  deadlines.  Since  residents 
saw  in  March  that  the  municipality  was  willing  to  destroy  families'  homes 
and  possessions,  threats  to  return  with  bulldozers  had  to  be  taken  seriously. 
Immediately  in  April  1986,  dvic  members  were  targeted  in  a  police  raid,  and 
approximately  eighty  residents  were  detained  for  a  short  period.  In  June,  as 
soon  as  the  national  State  of  Emergency  was  declared,  the  security  forces 
swept  180  Lawaaikampers  into  detention.  Two  GEOCA  executive  members, 
including  its  president,  Kenneth  Sibotho,  were  detained  for  approximately  a 
year,  and  many  other  dvic  and  youth  activists  were  in  jail  for  periods  of  a  few 

3^Many  state  authorities  across  the  country  employed  similar  bribes  and 
threats  in  the  efforts  to  relocate  other  black  communities  such  as  Oukasie  and 
the  people  of  Magopa  (Able  chapters  10  and  12, 1995). 
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days  to  a  couple  of  months.  Some  civic  meetings  were  banned  in  1987,  and 
surveillance  over  activists  was  extremely  tight.  The  carrot  accompanying  the 
municipality's  stick  came  in  the  form  of  financial  rewards  for  moving. 
Families'  service  arrears  would  be  waived  if  they  moved  to  a  Sandkraal  site, 
the  mvmicipality  would  transport  belongings  and  building  materials,  and  for 
a  time  every  moving  family  received  1000  rands. 

Bullying  and  bribing  proved  insufficient  to  make  the  remaining  1750 
residents  move,^^  so  the  authorities  devised  another  strategy.  Because  the 
dvic  challenged  the  removal's  legality,  the  municipality  moved  to  employ 
the  litany  of  Acts  and  bylaws  prejudiced  in  its  favor.  In  order  to  utilize  the 
weight  of  the  Group  Areas  Act,  the  municipality  unilaterally  declared 
Lawaaikamp  a  coloured  area  in  June  1987  and  throughout  that  year  worked  to 
establish  the  Tyolora  Black  Local  Authority  for  Sandkraal.  After  a  few  legal 
defeats,  the  municipality  finally  petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  for  authority 
to  evict  the  now  admittedly  legal  residents  remaining  in  Lawaaikamp. 
Lawaaikamp's  lawyer  and  civic  leaders  admit  that  this  strategy  would 
ultimately  have  been  successful  if  local  and  national  government  officials 
had  not  determined  that  the  political  costs  of  pursuing  the  case  were  too  high. 
The  civic 's  collective  action  frame 

The  collective  action  frame  cultivated  by  GEOCA  activists  to  solidify 
support  for  resisting  the  removal  order  reflects  some  featiires  of  the  broader 
frame  employed  by  other  civic  associations,  but  the  variation  created  in 
Lawaaikamp  also  contained  some  important  new  features.  With  regard  to 
the  diagnosis  of  constituents'  grievances,  GEOCA's  approach  did  correspond 

^^Although  population  estimates  of  Lawaaikamp  vary,  this  estimate  reached 
by  an  extensive  survey  conducted  by  a  research  team  from  the  University  of 
Cape  Town  in  April  1987  is  likely  the  most  accurate  (GEOCA  documents, 
"Report  on  Lawaaikamp  Survey,  April  1987"). 
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to  that  of  other  civics  because  it  interpreted  the  threat  to  the  community  as 
tmjust.  Like  other  civics,  GEOCA  identified  apartheid,  especially  its  urban- 
planning  dimension,  as  the  root  cause  of  residents'  hardships.  However, 
unlike  civic  associations  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  GECXTA  did  not 
emphasize  that  residents'  fight  to  save  their  homes  was  also  a  battle  against 
apartheid.  With  regard  to  its  campaign  strategy,  another  element  of  a 
collective  action  frame,  civic  leaders  devised  tactics  that  required  very  httle 
mass  confrontational  collective  action.  The  civic  orgaiuzed  a  legal  battle 
against  the  George  municipality  and  a  publicity  campaign  aimed  at  shaming 
the  government  into  abandoning  this  relocation  project.  Although 
sustaining  this  strategy  did  require  Lawaaikampers  to  stand  firm,  resist  police 
harassment,  and  risk  facing  the  bulldozers,  their  challenges  to  authorities 
came  mainly  in  the  forms  of  letters  from  their  lawyer,  public  church  services 
and  parties,  and  activists'  lobbying  efforts.  Having  noted  the  similarities 
between  GEOCA's  collective  action  frame  and  that  of  the  broader  civic 
movement,  this  section  continues  to  review  only  this  civic's  innovations. 

Civic  leaders  coordinated  a  protest  strategy  that  remained  focused  on 
the  specific  goal  of  being  able  to  stay  in  Lawaaikamp  and  very  rarely  sought  to 
make  purely  political  statements.  The  closest  the  civic  came  to  making 
expressly  political  demands  was  when  it  argued  that  the  George  municipality 
should  accept  civic  leaders  as  Lawaaikamp's  representatives  and  when  it 
unsuccessfully  argued  against  the  Province  proclaiming  Tyolora  (Sandkraal)  a 
Black  Local  Authority  in  1987.  By  addressing  material  concerns,  the  civic 
clearly  reflected  residents'  desires.  A  survey  of  half  the  234  remaiiung 
Lawaaikamp  households  revealed  that  fully  ninety-seven  percent  of  the 
residents  wanted  to  remain  in  Lawaaikamp  (GEOCA  documents,  "Report  on 
Lawaaikamp  Survey,  April  1987").  This  evidence  corresponds  with  the 
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conclusion  reached  by  a  member  of  the  original  dvic  executive  who,  when 
asked  how  he  could  explain  the  civic's  strength  replied,  "Because  of  the  issues 
of  the  communities.  Because  we  were  actually  addressing  the  issues  of  the 
communities."^^  The  civic  designed  a  strategy  to  address  the  immediate 
looming  crisis  threatening  Lawaaikamp's  existence.  Political  ideology,  in 
contrast,  remained  a  covert  and  secondary  influence  on  the  dvic  leaders' 
strategies.  Even  though  GEOCA  was  a  UDF  affiliate,  UDF  leaders  like  Rev. 
Alan  Boesak  addressed  their  church  services,  and  GEOCA  leaders  shared  the 
dvic  movement's  demand  for  nonradal  mxmicipalities,  expressly  political 
issues  were  not  given  prominence  in  the  GEOCA's  campaigns. 

In  November  1986  during  the  national  State  of  Emergency,  after  most 
of  the  detained  activists  had  returned  to  Lawaaikamp,  GEOCA  embarked  on  a 
resistance  strategy  that  bore  little  resemblance  to  dvic  strategies  of  the  first 
half  of  the  decade.  The  dvic's  first  act  was  to  retain  a  lawyer  from  a  non- 
profit law  firm  and  commence  battling  the  George  mvmidpality  on  legal 
grounds.  Residents  challenged  the  munidpaMty's  authority  to  move  them 
with  every  eviction  notice.  With  the  assistance  of  the  dvic,  one  resident  won 
a  historical  legal  victory  over  the  munidpality  when  she  took  it  to  coxirt 
because  offidals  had  destroyed  the  house  that  she  had  nearly  rebuilt  after  a 
fire  (Vena  &  Another  vs.  George  Munidpality  1987  (4)  SA  29  (C))  (GEOCA 
documents,  273-307).  Residents  clearly  felt  lawsuits  were  a  fruitful  way  to 
seek  retribution  for  the  wrongs  committed  against  them.  As  one  activist 
explained: 

We  had  death  in  the  commui\ity.  We  had  people  whose  houses  were 
burned  and  some  had  their  possessions  confiscated.  All  that  had  to  be 


3*Interview  6/15/95  George. 
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dealt  with  by  the  lawyer  to  be  able  to  penalize  the  local  authorities 
saying  that  they  shouldn't  have  done  those  things  by  law.^^ 

Furthermore,  older  residents,  who  constituted  the  civic's  core  constituency, 

felt  that  violence  was  an  inadequate  strategy-.  GEOCA's  first  organizer,  Phumi 

Booysens  recalls  that  the  community  had  two  choices: 

Fight  force  with  force  and  face  the  consequences  . . .  [or]  use  our  own 
strength  as  the  community  to  resist  but  also  identify  loop-holes  within 
the  law,  which  might  help  to  advance  our  struggle.  That  is  how  we 
shifted  from  only  one  way,  which  was  throwing  stones,  to  look[ingl  for 
loop-holes  because  there  were  loop-holes  in  the  law  *o 

However  the  lawyer  and  residents  knew  that  they  would  not  win  via  a  legal 

battle  alone  "because  the  government  would  simply  close  the  gaps  in  the  law 

and  continue  to  do  what  they  would  term  as  legal  under  South  African 

law."*^   Taking  Lawaaikamp's  battle  from  the  streets  into  the  courtroom  was 

innovative  and  stunned  the  authorities,  but  required  an  additional 

supplemental  strategy  to  ultimately  succeed. 

To  that  end,  GEOCA  embarked  on  a  publicity  campaign  that  challenged 

the  government  to  honor  its  claim  that  there  would  be  no  more  forced 

removals  of  black  communities.'*^        dvic  immediately  garnered  the 


^^Interview  6/15/95  George. 
40lnterview  6/30/95  George. 

^^Interview  with  Phimielelo  Booysens  6/30/95  George 

'*2Lawaaikamp  was  certainly  not  the  first  threatened  communit)^'  to  turn  to 
the  international  connmunity  for  help  resisting  a  policy  of  the  South  African 
government.  For  example,  the  people  of  Magopa,  in  the  initially 
unsuccessful  struggle  to  stay  on  their  land  in  the  Western  Transvaal  solicited 
assistance  from  the  international  community  as  early  as  1981  (Abel  chapter  10, 
1995).  What  was  new  vmder  the  State  of  Emergency  was  that  gaining 
international  publicity  and  aid  became  more  important  for  resistance 
campaigns,  and  the  South  African  government  felt  more  discomfort  from  the 
eventual  international  pressure. 
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support  of  anti-apartheid  organizations  like  Black  Sash,  the  South  African 
Coimcil  of  Churches,  the  Development  Action  Group  (DAG),  and  most 
important  the  National  Committee  Agair\st  Removals  (NCAR).  In  1987, 
GEOCA  and  NCAR  launched  a  new  NCAR  affiliate.  South  Cape  Against 
Removals  (SCAR),  to  devote  its  advocacy  work  to  Lawaaikamp's  struggle.  As 
Phumi  Booysens,  who  was  seconded  to  SCAR  from  GEOCA  explains: 

Lobbying  was  the  central  role  played  by  SCAR.  We  lobbied  the 
opposition  parties  in  Parliament.  .  .  .  VVe  also  lobbied  friendly 
ambassadors  and  compiled  briefings  for  those  ambassadors.  .  .  .  Also, 
we  monitored  the  press  and  organized  press  conferences.  VVe  also 
documented  the  events  in  Lawaaikamp.^^ 

Civic  leaders  wrote  scores  of  letters  stating  their  case  to  local,  provincial,  and 

national  political  leaders.  In  February  1988,  the  publicity  campaign's 

international  component  strengthened  when  Lawaaikamp  became  a  "Sister 

City"  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  St.  Patilites  enlisted  the  help  of  their  city 

officials,  congressmembers,  and  senators  in  wTiting  letters  on  Lawaaikamp's 

behalf  to  a  range  South  African  politicians  from  the  Town  Qerk  of  George  to 

the  South  African  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Piet  Koomhof.  So 

successful  was  Lawaaikamp  in  pubhdzing  its  battle  that  nearly  a  dozen 

newspapers,  some  from  as  far  away  as  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  and 

Johannesburg  and  a  few  with  national  circulation,  regvilarly  favorably 

covered  Lawaaikamp's  resistance  efforts. 

Civic  leaders  intended  for  their  publicity  campaign  to  "tell  the  world 

that  although  the  State  President  has  publicly  stated  that  forced  resettlements 

have  been  stopped  .  .  .  forced  removals  still  exist  in  South  Africa"  (GEOCA 

documents,  118).  They  petitioned  the  State  President  directly  saying,  "We 

know  that  you  have  publicly  stated  that  there  wiU  be  no  further  forced 


^^Interview  6/30/95  George. 
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removals,  and  we  as  citizens  trust  and  believe  that  you  wUl  honor  your  word 
in  this  regard"  (GEOCA  Documents  "Letter  from  GEOCA  to  President  P.  VV. 
Botha  11/23/86").  If  the  President's  honor  would  not  prompt  him  to  tell  his 
officials  to  abandon  their  removal  program  and  address  Lawaaikamp's  needs, 
then  perhaps  he  and  other  officials  could  be  embarrassed  into  relenting.  This 
finally  proved  a  very  powerful  tactic  as  dvic  member  Shahied  Rooiland 
recalls: 

When  they  were  talking  about  this  N2  [the  national  road  going  by 
Lawaaikamp],  it  came  out  loudly  that  they  only  want  to  move  the 
people  for  the  sake  of  the  road.  As  a  result,  the  State  President  was 
getting  calls  from  all  over  telling  him  that  that  was  unfair  and  a  shame. 
That  was  what  was  making  it  embarrassing  and  shameful.^* 

Every  time  one  of  the  municipality's  deadlines  loomed  and  the  threatened 

bulldozers  were  expected,  the  civic  would  invite  the  press,  foreign 

representatives,  and  other  anti-apartheid  activists  to  an  event  such  as  a 

church  service,  children's  party,  or  phone  conversation  with  children  in 

Minnesota.  They  publicized  their  message  that,  despite  official  denials, 

Lawaaikamp  was  a  peaceful  legal  conununity  facing  the  harsh  injustice  of  a 

forced  removal. 

In  examining  GEOCA's  campaigns  from  1986  through  1989,  when 
Lawaaikamp  was  reprieved,  one  discovers,  as  predicted,  that  confrontational 
collective  actions  were  not  possible  and  that  dvic  activists  felt  little 
connection  with  any  broader  dvic  phenomenon.  Lawaaikamp's  adults  never 
engaged  in  a  rent  boycott,  and  her  students  did  not  boycott  classes.  Although, 
residents  did  attempt  a  short-lived  selective  consumer  boycott  in  1986,  they 
did  not  sustain  it.  As  a  member  of  the  first  dvic  executive,  Zo  Hugo,  explains, 
"Our  resistance  in  terms  of  marches  and  boycotts  .  . .  was  not  that  active.  I 


^^Interview  7/13/95  George. 
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think  what  has  been  most  effective  was  to  pursue  the  routes  of  law  and 
publicity-nationally  and  internationally."  Furthermore,  he  continues,  "We 
did  toyi-toyi  a  lot,  but  in  those  years  it  was  just  out  of  the  question  to  march 
from  here  to  George  without  being  stopped  by  the  police."'*^  Another  activist 
compares  Lawaaikamp's  resistance  with  that  of  other  communities  by  noting: 

In  Lawaaikamp,  we  were  only  fighting  not  to  be  removed.  Therefore, 
we  didn't  want  to  bum  our  own  buildings.  . .  .  Our  only  way  of  fighting 
was  to  stop  cars  and  buses  from  passing  in  this  area.  VVe  were  never 
like  other  places  doing  lots  of  damages  in  town  and  all  those  things.^^ 

Although  periodic  violence,  such  as  throwing  stones  at  police,  would 

continue,  church  services  and  writing  letters  took  the  place  of  boycotts  and 

mass  funerals.  Lawaaikampers  did  not  participate  in  any  coordinated 

campaign  with  any  other  communities.  Their  protests'  scale  remained 

strictly  local.  What  contact  GEOCA  did  have  with  other  civic  associations  was 

directly  facilitated  by  NCAR  who  arranged  workshops  and  commimications 

for  a  handful  of  commui\ities  that  were  all  fighting  forced  removal. 

Consequently,  GECXZA  activists  and  Lawaaikampers  displayed  very  little  sense 

of  contributing  to  an  over-arching  resistance  agenda  of  civic  associations  but 

rather  felt  clear  affinity  with  only  a  few  other  communities  resisting 

removals. 

Impact  of  state  repression 

GEOCA's  experiences  provide  additional  support  for  Chapter  Three's 
argument  that  the  State  of  Emergency  closed  UDF  affiliates'  operational  space 
and  made  the  cost  of  most  collective  action  prohibitively  high. 
Lawaaikampers'  decision  to  forgo  confrontational  collective  action  to  base  the 


*5lnterview  6/15/95  George.  The  toyi-toyi  is  a  march-like  dance. 
46Interview  with  Ben  Busakwe  6/13/95  George. 
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fight  for  their  homes  on  a  relatively  peaceful  publicity  campaign  and  legal 

battle  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  repression  of  community  organizatior\s  at 

the  hands  of  security  forces.  In  the  first  half  of  1986,  immediately  preceding 

and  following  the  imposition  of  the  State  of  Emergency,  Lawaaikamp 

sustained  heretofore  unknown  levels  of  violence  and  suppression.  As 

discussed  above,  150  families  lost  their  homes  to  the  bulldozers,  at  least  five 

people  were  killed  by  the  police,  and  in  two  separate  swoops,  260  residents 

were  detained.  Soldiers  patrolled  the  township  harassing  and  threatening 

residents,  and  at  least  one  dvic  meeting  in  April  was  dispersed  with  tear-gas. 

As  Shahied  Rooiland  recalls: 

When  the  people  saw  that  those  things  are  burning  in  Port  Elizabeth, 
East  London,  and  Johannesburg  and  300  people  can  be  detained  in  a  few 
seconds,  that  was  when  people  were  starting  to  fear.  They  saw  that  this 
can  lead  a  person  to  prison.  The  songs  we  were  singing  were  saying, 
"There  is  death  and  prison,  but  you  must  resist."  .  .  .  They  began  to 
realize  that  these  things  were  not  just  happening  over  the  TVs  and 
radios  but  happened  right  here.  That  is  why  people  said  that  they 
would  not  fight.47 

After  most  of  the  residents  did  move  to  Sandkraal  in  1986,  the  older 

remaining  residents  provided  the  moral  core  of  the  resistance,  replacing  the 

youth  as  the  dominant  influence.  They  decided  that  violence  would  not 

defeat  the  state  and  material  dvic  concerns  rather  than  political  ideology 

would  guide  the  struggle.  Phumi  Booysens  explains: 

I  think  it  also  had  to  do  with  the  question  of  repression  because  in 
order  to  continue  with  our  struggle,  we  had  to  think  of  strategies  which 
would  keep  us  out  of  prison  to  continue  the  struggle.  Already,  some  of 
us  were  detained  and  released.  So,  we  thought  it  would  be  best  to  keep 
some  of  us  Uke  me  as  the  organizer  and  the  president  of  the  dvic 
outside  to  continue  the  struggle  of  Lawaaikamp .'^^ 


^^terview  7/13/95  George, 
^sinterview  6/30/95  George. 
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Consequently,  the  civic  would  not  employ  the  strategies  of  the  civic 
movement  in  the  mid-1980s. 

By  resisting  the  removal  through  obeying  laws  and  using  the  courts, 
civic  leaders  believed  they  were  protecting  themselves  from  even  harsher 
repression.  Rooiland  suggests,  "One  thing  that  made  the  leadership  of  the 
civic  to  be  on  the  safe  side  was  that  most  of  the  work  was  in  paperwork  and 
legal  documents.  ...  If  the  authorities  detained  them,  they  could  make  more 
noise  again."*^  Booysens  concurs  saying: 

We  were  open  in  what  we  were  doing.  If  we  were  supposed  to  go  to 
the  magistrate  to  get  a  permit  for  a  meeting,  we  would  go  through 
those  right  channels.  So,  there  was  really  no  chance  for  them  to  detain 

US.50 

Although  civic  leaders  were  under  surveillance,  and  they  and  their  lawyer 

were  often  harassed,  none  were  detained  after  1986. 

In  recognizing  that  GEOCA  led  Lawaaikamp  residents  on  a  decidedly 

cautious  and  moderate  campaign  at  the  price  of  alienating  most  of  the 

community's  youth,  one  must  not  make  the  mistake  of  overlooking  the 

profound  bravery  sustaining  this  strategy.  Phimu  Booysens  puts  in 

perspective  residents'  conviction  to  fight  for  their  homes  even  in  the  face  of 

great  personal  risk: 

The  most  important  part  of  that  struggle  for  me  was  the  people  of 
Lawaaikamp  themselves.  Without  them,  we  would  have  never  been 
able  to  get  the  support  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  ambassadors,  and  the 
opposition  parties.  They  were  the  people  who  were  feeling  the  pain. 
They  were  the  people  who  were  everyday  facing  police  and  bulldozers 
and  they  were  there  saying  that  they  were  not  going  to  Sandkraal.  That 
resistance  spirit,  which  was  in  every  individual  in  Lawaaikamp,  was 
the  main  strength  of  our  campaigns  of  the  1980s  against  removals.^i 

*9lnterview  7/13/95  George, 
sojnterview  6/30/95  George. 
^'Interview  6/30/95  George. 
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Lavvaaikampers  were  just  as  committed  to  resist  urban  apartheid's  threat  to 
their  community  as  were  civics  in  the  first  half  of  the  decade,  but  they 
compensated  for  the  heighten  repression  and  decreased  ability  to  depend  on 
the  UDF  and  civic  networks  with  an  innovative  strategy  much  less 
dependent  on  mass  collective  action,  the  cost  of  which  had  become 
prohibitive. 

Conclusion 

Using  the  experiences  of  the  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George 
civic  associations,  this  chapter  has  presented  evidence  in  support  of  the 
proposition  of  the  poUtical  process  model  of  social  movements.  The 
evolution  of  the  civic  movement  was  determined  by  changes  in  1) 
communities'  mobilization  potential  as  comprised  of  a)  grievances,  b)  levels 
of  indigenous  organization,  and  c)  the  political  opportunity  structure,  and  2) 
activists'  ability  to  mobilize  consensus  behind  the  utility  of  collective  action 
by  a)  activating  organizational  structures  and  b)  providing  a  compelling 
collective  action  frame  proposing  and  justifying  specific  protest  actions 
(hypotheses  1  and  2).  The  discussion  above  has  demonstrated  that  analyzing 
the  civics'  experiences  through  the  lens  of  the  political  process  model 
provides  us  with  compelling  explanations  for  changes  in  civics'  t^'pes  and 
frequencies  of  protests. 

My  three  case  civics  are  uniquely  able  to  reveal  the  movements'  rise 
and  fall  as  each  represents  civic  associations  in  one  of  the  first  three  stages  of 
the  civic  phenomenon:  pre-movement,  social  movement,  and  repressed 
dvic  protest.  PEBCO  activities  of  1979-1980  demonsb-ate  that  the  civics 
remained  unable  to  organize  more  than  disparate  protest  actions  or  survive 
the  repression  of  its  handful  of  dominant  leaders.  We  can  point  to  the 
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communities'  inadequate  mobilization  potential  deteimined  by  the 
inadequate  organization  within  and  among  townships  and  the  South  Mrican 
government's  intolerance  of  significant  opposition.  GRACA's  campaigns 
from  1983  until  mid-1986  exemplify  the  experiences  of  dvic  associations 
during  the  height  of  the  civic  movement.  Two  factors  raised  communities' 
mobilization  potential:  a)  the  goveniment's  reform  initiatives,  which 
signaled  to  blacks  a  new  vulnerability  jeopardizing  the  apartheid  state  and 
temporarily  opened  sufficient  operational  space  to  form  organizations  and  b) 
the  resultant  network  of  UDF  organizations.  Mobilization  then  succeeded  as 
dvic  entrepreneurs  devised  a  compelling  collective  action  frame  that 
presented  a  means  of  protesting  townships'  inhuman  living  conditions  while 
combating  the  agents  and  polides  of  the  apartheid  government.  Under  the 
national  State  of  Emergency,  the  mobilization  potential  of  touTiship  residents 
once  again  became  insuffident  to  sustain  the  extensive  level  of  collective 
action  required  of  a  sodal  movement.  Civics,  like  the  George  Civic 
Assodation,  could  manage  only  occasional  localized  protests.  The  political 
opportimity  structure  grew  overtly  hostile  to  dvic  mobilization,  and 
repression  destroyed  the  indigenous  organizations  through  which  activists 
had  been  able  to  gamer  support  for  protest.  GEOCA's  successful  battle  to 
protect  Lawaaikamp  from  destruction  demonstrates  that,  although  dvic 
issues  could  still  motivate  resistance,  a  completely  different  type  of  strategy 
was  required  in  this  period.  To  survive  imder  the  State  of  Emergency,  a  dvic 
had  to  suppress  any  political  agenda  and  depend  far  less  on  mass  collective 
action  to  implement  its  resistance. 

The  next  chapter  continues  to  provide  evidence  of  the  interpretation  of 
the  dvic  phenomenon  as  the  rise  and  decline  of  a  sodal  movement  by 
reviewing  dvics'  strategies  and  abilities  in  the  1990s.  The  case  dvics 
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demonstrate  that  civic  associations  have  largely  abandoned  the  social  realm 
in  favor  of  participating  in  the  policy-making  structvtres  and  striving  to 
become  community-based  development  agencies.  Those  that  did  continue  to 
engage  in  collective  action  protests  to  articulate  constituents'  concerns  were 
unable  to  once  again  build  a  social  movement. 


CHAPTER  FrVT 

AFTER  THE  MOVEMENT:  CWIC  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  THE  1990s 


In  February'  1990,  new  opportunities  and  dangers  emerged  for  the  civic 
associations  when  President  F.  VV.  de  Klerk  unbanned  the  ANC  and  other 
leading  anti-apartheid  organizations  and  set  the  stage  for  negotiating  South 
Africa's  democratic  transformation.  This  chapter  continues  providing 
evidence  for  the  interpretation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  civic  phenomenon 
presented  in  Chapter  Tl\ree  by  discussing  civics'  strategies  and  actions  in  the 
first  half  of  the  1990s.  Even  though  the  civics  flourished  in  this  period  of 
rapprochement  between  the  government  and  anti-apartheid  groups,  they  did 
not  once  again  become  a  social  movement.  Activists'  strategies  became 
fractured  as  civics  identified  new  disparate  goals:  a)  remaining  protest 
organizations,  b)  implementing  township  development  projects,  and  c) 
joining  interim  negotiating  fora  and  local  government  councils.  Individual 
civics  often  strove  to  reach  two  or  more  of  these  goals  simultaneously  thereby 
dividing  their  resources.  Those  civic  initiatives  that  a)  remained  outside  state 
structures  and  b)  were  not  implementing  development  projects  for  specific 
client  constituents,  i.e.  those  that  were  truly  social  campaigns  suited  for  social 
movements,  were  never  sufficiently  extensive  to  achieve  social  movement 
status. 

This  chapter  provides  evidence  in  favor  of  hypothesis  three  of  Chapter 
Two:  "The  civic  associations'  ability  to  autonomously  influence  local 
government  policies  functions  inversely  with  the  legitimacy  of  formal  state 
institutions."  To  understand  civics'  decline  during  South  Africa's 
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democratization  process  when  township  resident  s  mobilization  potential 
became  once  again  conducive  to  collective  action,  the  political  process  model 
of  social  movements  suggests  we  look  to  civic  actisists'  collective  action 
frame,  the  other  major  element  of  protest  mobilization.  I  argue  that  a 
strategic  shift  occurred  in  activists'  collective  action  frame  away  from 
emphasizing  protests.  Instead,  the  associations  sought  influence  in  both 
implementing  development  programs,  which  would  ease  residents'  material 
hardships,  and  formulating  local  and  national  government  policies  of 
particular  relevance  to  tounnship  residents.  As  a  resiilt,  the  case  dvics  in  Port 
Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George,  like  community-  organizations  and 
social  movements  during  democratization  processes  in  many  Latin  American 
countries,  were  compelled  to  sacrifice  their  autonomy  in  order  to  obtain  some 
influence  in  the  state  realm.  I  demonstrate  that  once  participating  in  South 
Africa's  interim  state  structures,  the  civics  first  lost  their  autonomy  and 
ultimately  lost  their  influence.  Two  factors  determined  this  decline:  a)  the 
inappropriateness  of  civics'  structures  and  skills  for  either  development  work 
or  policy-making  and  b)  the  new  political  environment  in  which  residents 
sanctioned  political  parties'  leadership  in  the  new  legitimate  state  structures. 

In  order  to  review  the  changes  civic  associations  underwent  in  the 
early  1990s,  this  chapter  covers  three  main  topics.  The  first  two  sections 
discuss  civics'  revival  and  the  programs  of  the  South  African  National  Civic 
Organization  (SANCO),  the  major  institutional  innovation  among  the  pro- 
ANC  dvics.  These  sections  demonstrate  that  although  not  all  dvics  have 
joined  SANCO,  it  has  institutionalized  dvics'  exit  from  the  sodal  realm  and 
entrance  into  development  work  and  political  structures.  The  third  section 
recoimts  the  motivation  behind  dvics'  new  policy  agenda  to  initiate  and 
implement  development  projects  in  townships  with  examples  from  housing 
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and  upgrading  projects  in  Grahamstown  and  George.  The  final  section  uses 
evidence  from  all  the  case  communities  to  demonstrate  that  the  dvic 
associations  were  unable  to  obtain  influence  in  South  Africa's  interim  local 
government  structures. 

Revived  Civic  Protests 

After  the  government  repealed  the  State  of  Emergency,  released 
detained  activists,  and  unbanned  anti-apartheid  parties  and  organizations,  the 
political  opportimity  structure  and  level  of  organization  in  tovvnsliips  once 
again  became  conducive  to  dvic  activism.  Activists  returned  to  form  a 
multitude  of  community-  organizations.  As  residents  were  eager  to  hasten 
apartheid's  apparently  imminent  downfall  and  no  longer  as  fearful  of  state 
reprisal,  the  benefits  of  collective  action  increased  vis  a  vis  its  costs.  Civic 
associations  capitalized  on  this  favorable  climate  and  rose  to  "a  position  of 
unprecedented  importance,  being  involved  in  protests  and  negotiations  over 
rents,  development  and  service  provision,  and  local  government 
restructviring"  in  the  first  years  of  this  decade  (Seekings  1992,  216).  By  the  end 
of  1990,  there  were  approximately  2000  dvics  across  the  country  (Murray  1994, 
169)  most  of  which  immediately  renewed  their  boycotts  of  rents  and  service 
charges  owed  to  the  Black  Local  Authorities  (Coovadia  1991)  while  others  led 
localized  stayaways  and  consumer  boycotts.  Jeremy  Seekings  notes  that  new 
dvics  even  emerged  in  parts  of  the  country  that  had  remained  hitherto 
largely  quiescent  (1992,  217).  Most  observers  call  the  dvics  a  "movement" 
during  this  period  as  their  activism  was  impressively  extensive,  as  indeed  has 
this  author  elsewhere  as  a  shorthand  description  (Lanegran  1995).  However,  I 
argue  here  that  since  dvic  assodations'  essential  programs  consisted  of 
implementing  development  projects  and  making  policies  with  authorities 
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rather  than  campaigning  to  provide  a  common  good,  as  is  a  social 
movement's  purview,  civic  associations  had  become  an  eclectic  group 
displaying  combined  characteristics  of  development  nongovernmental 
organizations  (NGOs),  interest  groups,  and/ or  political  parties. 

The  civics  of  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstovvn  in  the  1990s  exemplif)- 
these  revived  civics.  In  Port  Elizabeth,  after  leading  civic  activists,  including 
Henry  Fazzie,  returned  from  Robben  Island  and  other  prisons,  former  civic 
leaders  set  about  rehabilitating  PEBCO  structures.  In  March  1990,  at  the  first 
mass  community  meeting  since  1986,  a  new  executive  was  elected  for  the  new 
Port  Elizabeth  People's  Civic  Organization  (PEPCO),  a  name  change  that 
reflected  the  earlier  spuming  of  Black  Consciousness  ideology  and  civic 
leaders'  willingness  to  cooperate  with  non-black  allies.  PEPCO  struggled 
during  its  first  years  expending  energy  on  sorting  out  issues  of  leadership  and 
the  civic's  mission,  but  it  increasingly  sought  a  role  implementing  township 
development  projects.  GRACA's  revival  went  more  smoothly.  A  July  1990 
meeting  mandated  an  interim  committee  to  plan  an  election  for  the 
executive.  Four  members  of  the  previous  executive,  which  had  been  elected 
in  1983,  were  returned  to  the  new  GRACA  leadership.  The  civic 
recommenced  many  of  its  old  campaigns  calling  a  rent  boycott  in  January 
1991,  demanding  the  Rini  Councilors  resign,  and  lobbying  for  rent,  water,  and 
electrical  account  arrears  to  be  waived  (GRACA  1991-1993).  The 
Grahamstow^n  civic  also  implemented  a  new  protest  strategy  in  accordance 
with  the  UDF.  It  supported  squatters  who,  in  late  1990,  invaded  vacant  land 
on  which  to  build  homes.  This  mass  action  was  intended  to  presstire 
authorities  into  building  4000  houses  for  those  families  on  the  Rini  Council's 
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waiting  listJ  Because  residents'  grievances  remained,  organized  activists 
could  quickly  revitalize  civics  once  the  threat  of  state  repression  lifted. 

The  South  African  National  Civic  Organization 

Theoretically,  forming  a  large  organization  among  a  social 
movement's  constituent  members  need  not  destrov  the  movement.  A 
movement  can  retain  its  inclusive  structure  welcoming  people  outside  the 
organization  to  participate  in  "collective  challenges  outside  the  formal 
institutions  of  a  political  system"  with  others  who  share  "common  goal(s) 
and  collective  identity  ...  in  order  to  obtain  a  public  good"^  even  if  some  of 
the  participants  belong  to  a  cohesive  organization.  Therefore,  one  can  not 
point  to  the  transformation  of  over  1000  individual  civic  associations  into 
branches  of  the  South  African  National  Civic  Organization  (SANCO)  alone  as 
preventing  the  reemergence  of  a  civic  social  movement.  However,  SANCO's 
success  at  sustaining  social  activism  is  decidedly  mixed.  Initially,  SANCO's 
existence  and  the  actions  of  its  national  leadership  kept  the  multitude  of 
individual  civics  from  disbanding  all  together.  It  provided  them  with  a  broad 
agenda  and  sense  of  unity  at  a  time  when  township  residents  were  uncertain 
of  civics'  role  in  a  democratic  South  Africa.  Yet,  SANCO  poUcies  also  hold 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  dvics'  entrance  into  the  political  realm  because 
SANCO  brought  its  affiliates  into  an  electoral  alliance  with  the  ANC  and  into 
national  policy-making  fora.  This  section  discusses  the  appropriateness  of 
SANCO's  unitary  structure,  the  ramifications  of  SANCO's  membership  in 


^Interview  with  Glenn  Holland  2/17/95  Grahamstown. 

^See  the  definition  of  a  social  movement  offered  in  Chapter  Two. 
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the  ANC's  Alliance,  and  the  national  executive's  contribution  to  policy- 
making during  South  Africa's  transition. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  Four,  some  dvic  entrepreneurs  had 
considered  forming  a  national  civic  structure  since  1979.  In  March  1992, 
regional  civic  organizations  comprised  of  constituent  civic  organizations 
finally  launched  their  national  structure:  SANCO.  Jeremy  Seekings,  in  an 
article  tracing  the  protracted  efforts  to  build  a  national  civic  organization, 
suggests  that  two  important  factors  missing  in  the  1980s  were  present  in  the 
early  1990s  to  enable  civics  to  join  forces.  First,  "a  discrete  role  was  defined  for 
the  civics,  separately  from  overtly  'political'  struggles."  Second,  the  UDF 
disbanded  creating  a  void  in  national  leadership  that  the  civics  could  attempt 
to  fill  (Seekings  1993b,  26).  In  discussing  SANCO,  it  is  important  to  avoid 
overestimating  its  uniformity.  This  study's  case  civics,  for  example,  have 
three  very  different  relationships  with  SANCO:  PEPCO,  now  SANCO-Port 
Elizabeth,  became  a  sub-regional  structure  of  SANCO  in  1992  and  has  very 
active  communications  with  the  SANCO-Eastem  Cape  regional  structure  and 
the  national  executive;  GRACA,  now  SANCO-Grahamstown,  became  a 
SANCO  branch  in  1992  but  grew  estranged  from  the  impotent  Albany  sub- 
region  and  distant  Eastern  Cape  regional  structures;  GEOCA,  now  the 
Lawaaikamp  Civic  Organization  has  never  affiliated  with  SANCO  although  it 
shares  SANCO's  endorsement  of  the  ANC. 

The  variation  in  SANCO  affiliates'  relations  with  the  broader  structure 
reveals  a  grave  organizational  weakness  within  SANCO.  According  to  the 
SANCO  constitution,  all  affiliated  civics  must  adopt  the  national  constitution 
and  build  and  run  their  structures  according  to  its  blue-print  of  a  hierarchical 
unitary  organization.  The  majority  of  dues  collected  from  members  must  go 
to  the  regional  and  national  SANCO  offices,  and  all  branches  are  required  to 
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follow  national  policies.  When  SANCO  was  launched,  some  people  within 
and  outside  of  the  dvic  movement  feared  that  the  unitary  structure  would 
sap  the  dvic  assodations'  strength.  In  a  pseudonymous  article  in  Work  in 
Progress,  a  civic  activist  laments  how  "SANCO  has  transformed  a  once 
powerful  and  complex  set  of  autonomous  sodal  movements  into  a  rigid, 
party-type  organization"  (Jacobs  1992,  23).  He  condemned  his  colleagues  for 
possessing  a  "fundamental  misunderstanding  about  dvil  sodety,"  suggesting 
that  some  in  the  movement  wanted  a  unitary  structure  to  prevent  powerful 
affiliates  like  the  Civic  Assodation  of  the  Southern  Transvaal  from 
overshadowing  others  by  getting  their  own  funding.  Also,  he  perceived  an 
agenda  on  the  part  of  some  delegates  to  keep  dvics  united  so  as  to  ensure  that 
they  perpetuate  ANC  hegemony.  However,  three  years  later,  when  this  study 
was  conducted,  it  appeared  that  those  fears  had  been  unfounded.  SANCO 
remained  an  extremely  loose  organization  with  local  affiliates  enjoying  (or 
laboring  under)  great  local  policy-making  autonomy  from  the  hierarchy, 
many  parts  of  which  were  deftmct.  Local  affiliates  often  go  for  months 
without  communication  from  other  SANCO  structures  in  some  areas. 
Furthermore,  because  most  have  not  collected  dues  from  community 
members,  they  do  not  finandally  support  the  top  structures  as  intended. 
Largely  due  to  lack  of  finances  and  orgaiiizational  capadty,  SANCO  had  not 
become  the  rigid  cohesive  institution  many  had  feared  it  would. 

SANCO's  Pohtical  Agenda 

As  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  civics'  relationship  with  the  ANC  evolved 
through  three  incarnations:  1)  the  iiidirect  alliance  from  1979  to  1990,  2)  the 
period  of  increased  conflict  from  1990  through  1993,  and  3)  the  electoral 
alliance  between  SANCO  dvics  and  the  ANC  for  the  national  election  in  1994 
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through  the  local  government  elections  of  1995  (Lanegran  1995).  This  section 
examines  the  ramifications  of  SANCO's  participation  in  the  ANC's  alliance 
with  the  South  African  Communist  Party  (SACP)  and  Congress  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions  (COSATU).^  Joining  the  Alliance  limited  civics' 
organizational  growth  in  two  major  ways.  First,  they  had  difficulty 
mobilizing  people  who  did  not  support  the  ANC.  Second,  many  donors 
became  unwilling  to  fund  organizations  so  closely  linked  to  a  political  party. 
Once  part  of  the  Alliance,  civics  compromised  their  avowedly  non-partisan 
position,  which  activists  had  claimed,  albeit  unconvincingly,  since  1990. 
Throughout  this  chapter,  our  focus  is  on  the  most  significant  results  of  this 
relationship:  a)  as  partners  of  the  ANC,  civic  associations  entered  into  the 
political  realm  and  greatly  abandoned  the  realm  of  social  movements,  and  b) 
in  the  negotiating  fora  and  interim  local  councils,  SANCO  branches 
subordinated  their  own  organizational  needs  and  policy  preferences  to  the 
needs  and  agenda  of  the  ANC  branches. 

In  interpreting  the  behavior  of  the  ANC  and  SANCO  in  this  Alliance 
phase,  I  offer  two  conclusions.  First,  the  ANC,  similar  to  reformist  parties  in 
Latin  American  democratic  transitions,  turned  to  social  movements, 
especially  the  trade  unions  and  the  civics,  for  assistance  in  mobilizing  popular 
support  for  its  campaigns.  Second,  the  civic  associations,  like  commimity 
organizations  in  similar  periods  elsewhere,  demonstrated  their  willingness  to 
compromise  their  operational  autonomy  in  order  to  participate  actively  in 
the  policy-making  processes.  As  Philip  Oxhom  argues,  political  parties 
during  periods  of  political  transformation,  can  be  expected  to  lobby  for  their 
institutional  and  policy  interests  to  achieve  primacy  over  those  of  social 

^People  sometime  refer  to  this  alliance  as  the  Alliance  Plus  One  with  SANCO 
as  the  tag-a-long  member. 
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movements.  He  observed  in  Latin  American  cases,  "At  a  minimum, 
implementing  the  opposition's  strategy  for  achieving  a  transition  to 
democracy  meant  that  activities  not  directly  connected  with  the  electoral 
process,  including  those  of  popular  organizations,  would  be  of  secondary 
importance"  (1994,  58).  Political  parties  strive  to  co-opt  the  leadership, 
membership,  and  organization  skills  of  social  movements  in  order  to 
mobilize  the  electorate  behind  their  campaigns.  Judith  Hellman  (1992;  1994) 
and  Joe  Foweraker  (1990b)  suggest  that  a  social  movement's  willingness  to 
enter  the  unfamiliar  state  realm  and  subordinate  its  interests  to  those  of 
political  allies  can  constitute  a  logical  strategy  for  acliieving  influence  over 
policies  of  grave  importance  to  the  lives  of  constituents.  This  is  precisely 
what  the  civics  did.  This  dynamic  will  be  examined  in  the  discussion  below 
of  civics'  role  in  the  negotiating  bodies  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and 
George. 

SANCO  civics  also  entered  state  structures  via  SANCO  leaders  who 
either  sat  on  national  policy-making  fora,  most  notably  the  Local 
Government  Negotiating  Fonmi,  or  became  ANC  politicians.  Civic  activists 
and  members  demonstrated  in  this  period  a  w-illingness  to  put  aside  policy 
preferences  and  forego  their  organizations'  autonomy  to  assist  the  ANC 
achieve  victory  in  the  1994  and  1995  elections.  At  the  national  level,  relations 
became  more  harmonious  after  a  few  years  of  aU  too  public  disagreements 
between  SANCO  and  ANC  leadership.  Top  SANCO  leaders,  including  trade 
unionist  and  treason  trial  defendant  Moses  Mayekiso  from  the  Civic 
Association  of  the  Southern  Transvaal,  became  ANC  candidates  for  the 
national  parliament,  and  SANCO  branches  campaigned  vigorously  for  the 
ANC.  Civics'  ability  to  organize  independent  campaigns  for  articulating 
township  residents'  demands  to  the  new  government  was  consequently 
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seriously  compromised  as  movement  leaders  became  members  of  the 
government. 

SANCO's  Development  Agenda 

Although  SANCO  did  eventually  compromise  civics'  extra- 
parliamentary  natxire  by  formalizing  its  relationship  with  the  ANC  Alliance 
and  entering  into  national  state  structures,  the  presence  of  a  national  civic 
structure  wiih  a  clear  agenda  is  largely  responsible  for  ensuring  that  civic 
associations  continued  to  operate  in  the  1990s.  Without  a  national 
organization,  with  policy-making  officers  and  staff,  the  individual  civic 
associations  could  easily  have  balkanized  and  made  their  own  decisions 
regarding  the  ideal  degree  of  cooperation  with  political  allies.  The  civics 
could  then  have  disappeared  entirely  to  make  way  for  ANC  branches,  as  some 
in  the  ANC  argued  they  should  (Nzimande  and  Sikhosana  1992a,  50).  In 
addition,  SANCO  refined  and  perpetuated  the  new  interpretation  of  civic 
associations  as  agents  of  development.  In  this  way,  SANCO  leadership 
hastened  the  shift  of  civics'  strategy  away  from  exclusively  protests  towards 
greater  emphasis  on  organizing  and  implementing  development  projects. 

PEBCO  foimder  Thozamile  Botha,  who  had  returned  from  exile  and 
was  elected  to  the  first  SANCO  executive  in  March  1992,  stated  most  dearly 
the  SANCO  leadership's  vision  of  civics'  role:  "Civic  organizations  were 
protest  organizations,  but  now  the  stage  has  changed.  Civics  must  begin  to 
enter  a  phase  where  development  programmes  are  introduced"  (quoted  in 
Reconstruct  1992).  Both  practical  and  ideological  issues  motivated  this  shift. 
First,  with  the  ANC  and  government  dearly  committed  to  transforming 
South  Africa's  political  system,  protesting  apartheid's  injustices  was  rapidly 
losing  its  relevance.  Therefore,  dvic  activists  were  looking  for  a  new  way  to 
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hasten  the  alleviation  of  township  residents'  hardships.  As  Khehla  Shubane 
and  Pumla  Madiba  conclude  from  their  study  of  civics  around  Johannesburg 
in  this  period,  "they  have  turned  their  attention  to  development  issues  in  an 
attempt  to  ensure  that  they  outlive  the  changes  currently  unfolding  in  their 
environment"  (1992,  23).  Since  civics  had  based  their  campaigns  on  demands 
for  material  improvements  in  townships,  coordinating  and  implementing 
development  projects  seemed  a  logical  extension  of  their  work. 

This  new  role  also  corresponded  with  the  fashionable  new  theory  of 
development  that  emphasized  "people-centered"  development  (Shubane 
1994,  42).  The  ANC's  Reconstruction  and  Development  Programme,  written 
with  input  from  SANCO,  articulated  the  party's  and  post-apartheid 
government's  commitment  to  ensuring  that  development  projects  have  the 
interests  of  recipients  as  their  primar)-  concern  and  that  recipient 
communities  actively  participate  in  planning  and  implementing  all  projects 
(ANC  1994).  SANCO  has  argued  that  due  to  their  understanding  of 
residents'  needs  and  tight  communication  networks  within  communities, 
civic  associations  are  ideal  structvires  through  which  to  implement  such 
development  projects  (SANCO  1995;  1994).  The  national  SANCO  structure 
nurtured  civics'  transformation  into  development  agents  by  both  a)  telling 
branches  to  lead  community  participation  lobbying  for  and  implementing 
development  projects  and  b)  encouraging  government  officials  to  initiate 
development  programs  that  require  community  participation. 

Civic  Associations'  Role  in  Development 

Observers  of  the  civic  associations  differ  greatly  in  their  assessment  of 
civics'  intention  to  become  development  agents.  One  group,  impressed  by 
civics'  ability  to  understand  and  aggregate  community  residents'  needs  and 
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commitment  to  participatory  development,  argue  that  civics  must  be  central 
players  in  plans  to  upgrade  touTiship  infrastructure  (Narsoo  1993;  Shubane 
1994).  Kagiso  Trust,  ^vhich  since  1986  had  dispersed  funds  from  the  European 
Community's  Special  Programme  for  Victims  of  Apartheid,  had  such 
confidence  in  civics'  potential  in  tliis  arena  that  in  1990  it  committed  itself  to 
funding  only  civics  that  implemented  local  development  initiatives  (Kagiso 
Trust  n.d.;  SwiEing  1990a).  From  1987  to  1992,  the  trust  provided  nearly  four 
million  rands  to  civic  associations  (Seekings,  Shubane  and  Simon  1993,  12). 
A  more  critical  group  complains  that  civic  activists  do  not  have  the  skills 
necessary  to  design  and  implement  projects  and  often  hold  projects  hostage 
until  the  civic  can  benefit  or  participate.  For  example.  Bill  Davies  and 
Mzukisi  Madlavu  conclude  in  their  study  of  development  projects  in  the 
Eastern  Cape: 

The  most  serious  problems  arise  when  civics  attempt  to  act  as 
development  agencies  (a  role  in  which  they  seldom  have  any 
capacity  or  competence);  and,  in  the  process,  interfere  with  the 
activities  of  established  CBDOs  [community-based  development 
organizations].  This  problem  is  compounded  when  civics 
attempt  to  extend  their  'watchdog  of  the  people'  role  to  one 
which  assumes  a  gate-keeping  function  with  respect  to  funding 
for  development  projects  formulated  by  the  people  in 
consultation  with  competent  CBDOs.  (1993,  68) 

This  section  probes  civic  associations'  ability  to  contribute  to  development 

projects'  success  by  analyzing  the  experiences  of  GRACA  and  GEOCA 

implementing  housing  and  infrastructure  development  projects  in 

Grahamstown  and  George.  These  cases  powerfully  demonstrate  the 

variability  of  civics'  capacity.  GRACA's  participation  in  a  joint  venture  with 

a  housing  developer  led  to  a  financial  scandal  that  split  the  beneficiaries  into 

two  political  camps  while  GEOCA's  role  in  upgrading  Lawaaikamp  ensured 

community  participation  and  protection  of  beneBciaries'  interests. 
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GRACA's  Contribution  to  Development  in  Grahamstown 

The  actions  of  the  Grahamstown  Civic  Association,  later  SANCO- 
Grahamstown,  in  the  early  1990s,  reveal  many  of  the  problems  critics  point  to 
when  arguing  against  civics'  participation  in  development  projects.  First,  the 
civic  executive  did  not  use  its  funds  from  Kagiso  Trust  to  train  and  organize 
community  residents  as  agreed.  Second,  executive  members  became 
embroiled  in  a  financial  scandal.  Third,  the  executive  did  not  build  links 
with  the  community,  such  as  revitalized  street  and  area  committees,  so  as  to 
become  a  truly  democratic  representative  body.  Finally  and  consequently,  the 
civic's  unwillingness  to  tolerate  any  community  organization  questioning  its 
sole  right  to  represent  and  lead  township  residents  sowed  division  among 
beneficiaries  of  the  housing  project. 

GRACA's  utilization  of  the  42,000  rands  it  received  from  Kagiso  Trust 
in  early  1991  demonstrates  some  of  the  problems  identified  in  the  Trust's 
owTi  evaluation  of  its  entire  Civic  and  Advice  Centre  Programme.  First,  there 
were  clear  communication  problems  between  the  executive  in  Grahamstown 
and  the  Trust's  Port  Elizabeth  office.  For  example,  in  an  October  1991  letter, 
GRACA  requests  that  the  Trust  release  "the  other  part  of  the  budget"  as  it  had 
spent  nearly  all  of  the  R42,000.  Civic  members  thus  revealed  their  profound 
misunderstanding  of  the  agreement  they  signed  with  the  Trust,  which  stated 
that  the  total  grant  was  R42,000  for  twelve  months  of  work  (GRACA  1991- 
1993).  Second,  as  the  Trust  concluded  of  its  entire  project  (Seekings,  Shubane 
and  Simon  1993,  42),  the  bulk  of  the  funding  went  to  pay  salaries  to  organizers 
and  administrators  even  through  the  approved  budget  stated  that  most  of  the 
money  should  have  gone  to  funding  organizing  efforts.  Rather  than 
spending  twenty-six  percent  of  the  funds  on  a  twelve  month  salary  for  one 
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organizer  as  was  budgeted,  GRACA  spent  forty-seven  percent  of  the  total 
grant  to  pay  salaries  and  honoraria  to  at  least  six  people.  In  other  unbudgeted 
expenditures,  GR.\CA  spent  nineteen  percent  of  the  funds  on  office  furniture 
and  equipment.  Furthermore,  instead  of  spending  Rl  5,000  on  organizational 
and  training  workshops  in  the  community,  GRACA  spent  R3655  on  travel 
costs  and  registration  fees  for  the  admirustrator  to  attend  workshops  out  of 
Grahamstown  (GRACA  1991-1993).  As  happened  in  other  commxinities,  the 
funds  did  not  result  in  strengthening  the  civic  organization  on  the  ground 
but  rather  increased  GRACA's  administrative  capacity  and  the  skills  of  a  few 
of  its  top  leaders  who  could  then  arguably  participate  more  effectively  in  local 
government  restructuring  and  development. 

The  civic  did  need  to  enhance  its  administrative  capacities  in  1991 
because  it  had  formed  a  joint  venture  with  a  development  firm,  Unifound 
Housing,  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  government's  housing  subsidy 
scheme  administered  through  the  Independent  Development  Trust  (IDT). 
Because  IDT  and  Unifound,  in  accordance  with  the  development  ideology 
then  in  vogue,  "were  aware  of  the  importance  of  complete  community 
participation  and  empowerment,"  they  sought  GRACA's  official  participation 
in  the  project  (Unifound  n.d.).  In  November  1991,  the  joint  venture  was 
granted  nearly  R15  million  in  subsidies  for  1,951  serviced  sites  on  which 
Grahamstown's  squatters  could  build  their  own  homes.  Three  civic 
executive  members  sat  on  the  steering  committee  to  oversee  the  allocation  of 
sites,  determine  the  level  of  services  provided,  and  ensure  the  quality  of  the 
work.  The  civic  representatives'  performance  on  the  steering  committee  was 
mixed.  They  approved  the  decision  that  pit  latrines  rather  than  waterborne 
sewerage  would  be  built  on  each  site  although  this  was  a  rare  opportimity  to 
provide  residents  with  an  essential  service,  and  were  also  so  careless  in 
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allocating  sites  that  many  were  promised  to  more  than  one  family.  However, 
on  the  whole  the  representatives  were  neither  incompetent  nor 
obstructionist. 

Money  began  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  GRACA  executive 
committee  members  after  December  1991,  and  by  June  1992,  R32,692,  nearly 
half  of  the  total  funds,  were  missing.^  In  order  to  obtain  the  title  to  their  sites, 
families  had  to  contribute  R200  to  "a  community  based  development 
organization  to  be  established  and  utilized  for  providing  connmuiiity 
development  programmes"  (Unifound,  n.d.).  Two  GRACA  executive 
members  working  out  of  Unifound's  office  were  to  collect  the  fees,  issue 
receipts,  and  deposit  the  money  in  a  new  bank  account.  An  audit  in  May 
discovered  a  discrepancy  between  the  receipts  and  the  amoimt  in  the  bank 
account.  The  matter  was  sent  to  the  police  while  a  local  commission  of 
inquiry  was  also  established.  Although  unable  to  determine  who  had  taken 
the  money,  the  authorities  did  uncover  significant  accounting  and  procedural 
irregularities  in  addition  to  specific  instances  when  GRACA  misused  the 
funds.  One  member  of  the  commission  became  convinced  that  "the  people 
who  misappropriated  the  fimds  did  so  deliberately  and  skillfvilly,  and  other 

people  were  used."^  As  he  recalls: 

From  our  findings,  all  those  days,  there  was  never  a  situation 
where  R7000  was  collected  [one  day]  before  3:00  and  then,  before 
3:30,  R7000  rands  were  deposited.  If  it  was  deposited  the 


^To  place  this  amount  of  money  in  perspective,  readers  should  note  that 
GRACA  paid  its  administrator  R800  a  month.  In  a  community  of  60% 
unemployment,  this  was  a  good  salary.  Access  to  over  R70,000  in  cash  most 
likely  brought  many  temptations. 


^Interview  with  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa  1/12/95  Grahamstown. 
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following  day,  it  was  either  considerably  less  or  exceptionally 
high> 

In  addition,  the  GRACA  executive  admitted  taking  R6000  from  that  hand  to 
pay  salaries  for  three  members  to  staff  the  office  for  three  months.  Although 
the  civic  had  egregiously  abused  residents'  trust  by  profiting  at  the  expense  of 
the  community's  poorest,  criminal  charges  w^ere  never  made  against  the  two 
GRACA  members  directly  responsible  for  receiving  and  depositing  the 
funds7  The  civic  never  regained  legitimacy,  however,  and  the  scandal  was 
used  as  one  of  the  justifications  for  ousting  the  civic  leadership  in  1994  as 
discussed  below. 

The  civic  executive,  which  became  SANCOGrahamstown  (SANCO-G) 
in  1992  the  year  the  scandal  broke,  took  no  actions  to  become  once  again  a 
legitimate  representative  community  organization.  SANCO-G  didn't  hold 
elections  for  executive  members  and  never  revitalized  its  atrophied  street  and 
area  committees.  Instead,  the  executive  clique  continued  to  claim  leadership 
status  in  the  community  and  in  negotiations.  As  an  example  of  their 
recalcitrance,  the  clique  resisted  all  efforts  to  establish  rival  community 
organizations  among  those  whose  money  they  had  misused-the  beneficiaries 
of  the  Unifound  site  and  service  scheme.  Furious  with  SANCO-G  who  never 
repaid  the  R6000  it  admitted  misusing,  some  of  the  beneficiaries  turned  to 
IDT  for  assistance  establishing  their  own  community  development  project. 
In  January  1994,  the  Masakhane  project  was  launched  to  assist  people  build 
their  homes  and  apply  for  funding  for  additional  development  projects  for 

^Interview  with  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa  1/12/95  Grahamstown. 

''After  a  few  years  of  keeping  a  low  political  profile,  one  of  the  pair  was  elected 
as  a  ward  representative  to  the  Grahamstown  City  Council  in  November 
1995. 
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the  community.  SANCO-G  fought  Masakhane's  organizational  efforts 
claiming  that  the  civic's  few  street  and  area  committees  in  the  area  were  the 
only  representative  structures  for  that  community  and  succeeded  in  dividing 
the  residents.^  Good  relations  between  the  beneficiaries  and  the  civic  were 
not  restored  until  an  entirely  new  SANCO  executive  was  elected  after  the 
coup.^ 

GEOCA's  Role  in  the  Upgrading  of  Lawaaikamp 

As  the  case  of  Lawaaikamp's  upgrading  demonstrates,  civic 
associations  have  not  always  brought  scandal  and  inadequacy  to  development 
projects.  When  a  civic  chooses  to  create  and  oversee  a  professional 
development  agency  as  an  extension  of  the  civic  association  itself,  it  can 
facilitate  remarkably  successful  projects.  Many  factors  made  the  Lawaaikamp 
upgrade  of  little  risk  for  the  civic,  such  as  the  long  productive  relationship 
between  the  community  and  the  civic  activists,  support  from  a  non-profit 
development  organization,  the  Development  Action  Group  from  Cape 
Tovm,  and  fewer  opportunities  for  corruption.^ ^  However,  the  decision  to 
form  the  Masakhane  Community  Development  Project^  ^  in  1990  is  largely 

^Interview  with  Zonwabele  Mantla  1/23/95  Grahamstown  and  GRACA  1991- 
1995. 

^Interviews  with  Zonwabele  Mantla  1/23/95  and  David  Nzanzeka  1/27/95 
Grahamstown. 

^OThe  only  complaints  made  about  the  civic's  participation  in  the  upgrading 
was  that  some  members  of  the  community  felt  that  one  civic  member 
favored  his  friends  and  family  by  assigning  them  highly  desirable  plots  on 
which  to  build. 

^^The  popularity  of  the  name  "Masakhane,"  meaning  "let's  build  together"  in 
Xhosa,  for  development  projects  explains  the  presence  of  separate  Masakhane 
projects  in  both  Grahamstown  and  George.  Contributing  to  the  confusion. 
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responsible  for  the  dvic's  ability  to  contribute  constructively  to  the  upgrading. 
Lawaaikamp  residents  decided  that  the  proper  roles  for  their  civic  association 
were  a)  participating  in  local  government  negotiations  and  b)  overseeing  the 
work  of  the  professional  development  agency  by  lobbying  authorities  for 
funds  and  providing  the  communication  link  bet^veen  Masakhane  and  the 
residents.  Although  the  division  of  labor  between  the  civic  and  Masakhane 
had  not  been  fully  institutionalized  when  the  upgrading  began  in  1990, 1 
suggest  it  is  largely  responsible  for  facilitating  the  community  involvement 
in  the  project. 

In  1990,  after  Lawaaikampers  won  their  battle  to  remain  in  their 
community  and  the  government  allocated  nearly  three  million  rands  for 
upgrading  the  area.  Municipal  authorities  and  civic  representatives  formed  a 
Joint  Committee  (JC)  to  oversee  the  infrastructural  improvements  to 
Lawaaikamp.  The  George  Civic  Association,  now  called  the  Lawaaikamp 
Civic,  mandated  six  representatives,  including  Melford  Notschokovu  and  Zo 
Hugo,  who  would  both  leave  the  civic  to  lead  the  Masakhane  staff,  to  join  the 
committee.' 2  The  dvic's  partidpation  was  vital  as  it  fadlitated  regular 
community  meetings  at  which  the  JC  representatives  gauged  residents' 
opinions  concerning  vital  elements  of  the  development  plan  including  the 
final  layout,  types  of  toilets  built,  order  of  services  provided,  and  service 
charges.  The  JC  members  were  expected  to  be  removed  from  political 

the  South  African  Government  also  calls  its  publidt)'  campaign  encouraging 
people  to  pay  their  taxes  and  service  charges  "Masakhane." 

1  ^Relations  between  the  Lawaaikamp  community  and  the  George 
Municipality  improved  dramatically  after  Tom  Lotter  replaced  Carel  du 
Plessis  as  Town  Qerk.  Mr.  LOtter  came  to  George  from  Kimberley  in  February 
1990  and,  as  he  had  not  been  part  of  the  administration  trying  to  remove  the 
Lawaaikamp  residents,  could  establish  a  working  dynamic  in  which  both 
parties  cooperated  in  good  faith  and  significant  trust. 
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tensions  in  tlie  community  so  as  to  concentrate  on  ensuring  that  the  technical 
decisions  made  were  informed  by  a  solid  understanding  of  residents'  needs 
and  abilities.  In  this,  they  were  very  successful.  For  example,  they  decided 
that  the  project  would  devote  scarce  funds  to  providing  pre-fabricated  shelters 
for  the  flush  toilets  on  every  site  rather  than  requiring  people  to  build  their 
own  at  a  time  when  many  families  were  having  to  rebuild  their  homes 
(TowTi  Clerk  of  George  1989-1994).  Furthermore,  the  representatives 
successfully  petitioned  other  government  agencies  and  lending  institutions 
for  funds,  in  addition  to  the  initial  R2.76  million  government  loan,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  provide  desired  waterbome  sewerage  and  electricity  to  each  of  the  539 
sites. 

By  reserving  the  technical  development  work  for  the  Masakhane  staff 
and  mandating  the  civic  to  facilitate  good  communications  between 
Masakhane  and  project  beneficiaries,  the  Lawaaikamp  residents  divided  the 
labor  between  the  structures  in  a  way  that  was  appropriate  to  each's  strengths 
and  abilities.  With  regard  to  the  Masakhane  staff,  since  they  were  receiving 
salaries  and  had  access  to  office  infrastructure,  they  were  encouraged  to  value 
their  work  on  the  Joint  Committee  as  professionals.  Commvmity  residents 
quite  consciously  wanted  Hugo  and  Notschokovu  to  have  a  responsible 
professional  attitude.  As  Ben  Busakwe,  who  became  president  of  the  civic 
explains: 

We  didn't  want  to  lose  control  of  all  the  project  things. 
Masakhane  must  be  staffed  by  people  who  do  good  work  and  are 
not  volunteers.  They  must  be  paid  to  do  this  work  so  that  we 
know  that  these  people  are  always  there  to  look  at  the  things  in 
our  community.' 3 


'^Interview  6/13/95  George. 
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For  the  development  staff  to  keep  their  jobs,  they  would  have  to  successfully 
formulate  and  deliver  projects.  For  its  part,  with  its  inclusive  structure  and 
elected  volunteer  executive,  the  dvic  was  more  suited  to  ensuring  that 
Masakhane  staff  members  advocated  decisions  the  Lawaaikamp  residents 
supported.  To  that  end,  the  civic  president  is  a  Masakhane  trustee  and  the 
civic  hosts  all  meetings  between  Masakhane  and  the  conrmnunity.  As  Zo 
Hugo  explains  it,  "Masakhane  is  the  development  agency  in  the  community 
and  it  does  its  development  work  through  the  civic  as  the  representative 
body. The  civic  removed  itself  from  technical  development  work  so  as  to 
continue  lobbying  officials,  representing  Lawaaikamp  on  the  local  negotiating 
forum  discussed  below,  and  looking  after  residents'  broader  concerns. 

Civic  Associations  in  Local  Government  Transformation 

The  most  dramatic  step  civic  associations  took  away  from  their  social 
movement  heritage  was  entering  into  South  Africa's  transitional  national 
policy-making  fora  and  local  government  structures  in  the  1990s.  According 
to  the  definition  of  a  social  movement  employed  in  this  study,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  a  social  movement,  though  in  informal  confrontation  with  the  state, 
does  not  cooperate  with  state  actors  to  formulate  public  policy  in  formal  state 
structures.  Yet,  as  this  section  demonstrates,  SANCO  and  individual  civic 
associations  eagerly  became  negotiating  partners  of  the  government  and 
political  parties  in  fora  across  the  country.  At  the  national  level,  the  SANCO 
leadership  and  a  few  prominent  civic  activists  from  Johannesburg  enjoyed 
great  influence  over  the  legislation  that  determined  the  local  government 
transition  process.  Civic  activists'  important  contribution  to  democratizing 


^  ^Interview  6/15/95  George. 
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South  Africa's  local  government  institutions  is  extremely  noteworthy  and 
therefore  is  reviewed  below.  However,  in  local  interim  negotiating  fora  and 
local  councils,  civic  associations  saw  their  influence  dramatically  diminish. 
The  failing  of  the  case  civics  examined  here  to  contribute  productively  to  the 
debates  concerning  their  cities'  futures  support  this  chapter's  hypothesis  that 
the  civics'  influence  varies  inversely  with  the  legitimacy  of  government 
structures  and  political  parties. 

Determining  the  Transformation  of  Local  Government 

This  section  outlines  civic  associations'  influence  in  determining  the 
legislation  to  transform  South  Africa's  local  government  system.  Three 
arguments  receive  particular  attention.  First,  the  civic  associations  were  the 
first  community  organizations  to  participate  in  local  iiiitiatives  to  address 
administrative  crises  with  political  reforms.  Second,  debates  over  the 
appropriateness  of  sitting  on  fora  intended  to  negotiate  political  reforms 
alongside  Black  Local  Authorities  and  City  and  Provincial  officials  were 
divisive  among  the  civic  associations.  Third,  SANCO  leaders,  heavily 
influenced  by  policies  formulated  by  the  Civic  Associations  of  Johannesburg 
(CAJ),  authored  most  of  the  reform  principles  eventually  implemented  via 
the  Local  Government  Transition  Act. 

Because  South  African  leaders  across  the  political  spectrum  after 
February  1990  were  preoccupied  with  negotiating  the  dismantling  of  the 
apartheid  state,  they  gave  relatively  little  attention  to  mapping  out  the  reform 
process  at  the  local  government  level  (Friedman  and  Atkinson  1994;  Sisk 
1995).  In  the  mean  time,  however,  many  black  and  white  local  governments 
were  facing  dire  financial  crises.  As  the  protracted  rent  and  service  payments 
boycotts  continued  to  deny  finances  to  the  Black  Local  Authorities  (BLAs), 
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provincial  authorities  were  forced  to  financially  prop  up  their  client 
administrations  (Mandy  1991).  The  impoverished  and  largely  incompetent 
BLAs  consumed  massive  amounts  of  bridging  finance  and  demonstrated 
neither  the  will  nor  the  ability  to  gain  legitimacy  in  the  townships  or  achieve 
financial  viability.  The  Transvaal  Provincial  Authority's  (TPA)  precarious 
position  in  1990  is  indicative  of  the  problem  provinces  faced  as  it  considered 
WTiting  off  BLAs'  debts  that  equaled  nearly  twenty  percent  of  its  own  annual 
budget  of  four  billion  rands  (Atkinson  1993,  71).  Finally,  in  August  1990,  all  of 
the  provinces  announced  that  they  would  suspend  emergency  bridging 
finance  to  BLAs.  Without  that  income,  the  Black  Local  Authorities  would 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  the  services  they  purchased  from  neighboring  white 
authorities,  and  electricity  and  water  services  in  townships  would  likely  be 
cut  off. 

Individual  murucipalities  and  township  representatives  implemented 
the  first  attempts  to  address  these  financial  and  administrative  crises  without 
enabling  national  legislation.  Officials  in  a  few  white  muiudpalities,  who 
battled  apartheid's  inefficiencies  daily,  began  to  accept,  as  early  as  1989,  that 
the  current  local  government  system  was  untenable  (Friedman  1993;  Swilling 
and  Shubane  1991).  Because  their  municipalities  had  extended  credit  to 
neighboring  BLAs,  officials  came  to  fear  both  the  financial  risks  of  carrying 
such  massive  bad  debt  and  the  social  upheaval  and  hardships  in  the 
townships  if  they  cut  off  water,  electricity,  or  garbage  collection  services  in 
order  to  force  repayment.  Consequently,  some  white  authorities  approached 
township  community  organizations  hoping  to  establish  fora  through  which 
to  negotiate  solutions  to  some  of  their  communities'  immediate  social  and 
administrative  crises.  In  these  ad  hoc  negotiating  fora,  civic  associations 
across  South  Africa,  ninety  in  1990  alone  (SwiUing  1992b,  97),  took  the 
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opportunity  to  become  engaged  in  policy-making  debates  with  agents  of  the 
apartheid  state  for  the  first  time. 

Partial  rapprochement  between  municipaUties  and  towTiship 
representatives  became  possible  in  1990,  but  these  original  fora  remained 
bedeviled  by  many  obstacles  to  cooperative  decision-making.  Disagreements 
over  which  organizations  should  sit  on  these  fora  held  up  many  negotiations. 
Authorities  had  to  negotiate  with  the  civics  because  they  had  ir\itiated  the 
boycotts  responsible  for  bankrupting  the  BLAs  and,  at  that  time,  remained  the 
dominant  organizations  in  most  townships.  However,  most  municipalities 
also  insisted  that  the  BLAs  participate  as  well.  Many  civic  representatives 
were  extremely  reluctant  to  engage  in  negotiations  with  the  BLAs  that  they 
had  refused  to  recognize  and  indeed  struggled  to  destroy  (Mayekiso  1992). 
Delimiting  the  fora's  mandate  also  was  problematic  as  it  became  increasingly 
obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  solve  the  immediate  tangible  crises, 
such  as  squatters  invading  municipal  land  or  electricity  cut-offs,  without 
addressing  the  flaws  in  the  legal  parameters  of  the  local  government  system. 
Since  township  residents'  ultimate  demand  was  norvacial  cities  with  united 
tax  bases,  civics  constantly  linked  any  agreements  on  service  payments  with 
progress  towards  dismantling  the  apartheid  institutions  (Coovadia  1991).  To 
further  complicate  the  local  dynamics,  civics  were  under  pressure  from  the 
ANC  not  to  discuss  institutional  issues,  which  were  considered  the  purview 
of  the  national-level  negotiations. 

The  most  prominent  local  initiative  taken  to  address  local  government 
crises  and  negotiate  reforms  in  this  period  was  the  Greater  Soweto  Accord. 
The  Transvaal  Provincial  Administration  (TP A)  and  the  Councils  of  Greater 
Soweto  entered  into  negotiations  in  1989  with  the  Soweto  People's  Delegation 
(SPD)  comprised  of  highly  regarded  community  leaders,  including  Albertina 
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Sisulu,  Cyril  Ramaphosa,  and  Archbishop  Desmond  Tutu,  to  attempt  to 
resolve  the  boycott  of  rent  and  service  charges,  which  Soweto  residents  had 
sustained  since  1986.  The  resultant  accord,  signed  in  September  1990,  made 
provision  for,  among  other  things,  writing  off  arrears  owed  to  the  Councils  by 
consumers,  ending  the  boycott  by  encouraging  payment  of  lower  interim 
monthly  tariffs,  and  establishing  an  interim  negotiating  forum:  the  Central 
VVitwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber  (Transvaal  Provincial  Administration 
1990).  The  purpose  of  the  Metropolitan  Chamber  "would  be  to  investigate 
and  formulate  the  setting  of  regional,  nonradal,  and  democratic  approaches 
for  longer  term  implementation  of  measures  for  constitutional,  economic, 
institutional,  and  social  development  of  the  metropolis  of  the  Central 
Witwatersrand."  This  signaled  that  solutions  to  the  area's  governing  crises 
would  hinge,  in  part,  on  constitutional  issues  being  addressed  along  side 
problems  with  service  provision  and  payments  (Central  Witwatersrand 
Metropolitan  Chamber  1992,  3). 

Participation  in  the  Chamber  became  a  divisive  issue  among  the  civics 
in  the  region  as  activists  disagreed  over  the  appropriateness  of  a)  entering 
into  negotiations  with  Black  Local  Authorities  and  b)  formulating  a  new 
administrative  structure  for  the  metropolitan  area  in  advance  of  any  ANC 
national  policy  on  local  government  transformation.  This  debate  highlights 
the  diversity  among  civic  associations'  strategies  during  the  1990s.  The 
SANCO  leadership  opposed  these  negotiations  as  they  went  beyond  "bread 
and  butter  issues,"  such  as  services,  to  discuss  constitutional  reforms.  As 
Mark  Swilling,  an  advisor  to  civics  in  the  Chamber  recalls,  "The  other  view 
was  that  by  negotiating,  the  leadership  was  being  co-opted  into  a  process  that 
it  couldn't  control  and  in  any  case  was  not  in  line  with  national  policy-the 
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national  policy  of  the  democratic  movement."^ ^  Major  SANCO  affiliates 
including  the  Alexandra  Civic  Organization  and  the  Civic  Association  of  the 
Southern  Transvaal,  consequently,  did  not  join  the  Chamber.  The  member 
civics  of  the  Civic  Associations  of  Johannesburg  (CAJ),  however,  remained 
outside  of  SANCO  and  were  extremely  influential  in  determining  Chamber 
policies.  CAJ  negotiator  in  the  Chamber,  Cas  Coovadia,  explains  his 
delegation's  position  on  participation  thus: 

We  became  convinced  that  what  we  are  doing  is  shifting  the 
terrain  of  struggle  against  Black  Local  Authorities  and  the 
Coloured  and  Indian  Management  Committees  into  the 
Chamber.  That  we  would  be  able  to,  via  the  Chamber  process, 
further  marginalize  those  councils.^  ^ 

Eventually,  civics  in  the  Chamber  were  vindicated  when  their  proposals  for 

transforming  Johannesburg's  local  government  structure  became  the  essence 

of  SANCO's  positions  in  the  Local  Government  Negotiating  Forum  discussed 

below. 

The  first  policy  response  to  the  need  for  reform  in  South  Africa's  local 
government  system  was  the  government's  Interim  Measures  for  Local 
Government  Act  of  1991  (Dvl  Act).  In  an  attempt  to  provide  a  uniform 
framework  for  the  disparate  local  level  negotiations  upon  which  local 
authorities  had  already  embarked,  the  Act's  purpose  was  to  introduce 
"interim  steps  to  'accommodate  the  dynamics'  of  local  level  negotiations 
without  establishing  a  'final  structure  at  local  level'"  (Reid  and  Cobbett  1992, 
240).  The  Act's  essence  was  its  provision  that  local  government  bodies,  i.e. 
white  municipalities.  Coloured,  and  Indian  management  committees  and 
Black  Local  Authorities,  could  establish  forums  to  discuss  the  joint 

^  ^Interview  10/24/94  Johannesburg. 
' ^Interview  10/ 14/94  Johannesburg. 
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administration  of  their  areas.  It  sparked  off  resounding  criticism  from 
outside  the  government  as  critics  focused  on  three  perceived  inadequacies. 
First,  by  empowering  only  local  government  bodies  to  launch  forums  and 
appoint  all  their  members,  the  IM  Act  prevented  negotiators  from  sidelining 
BLAs  and  Coloured  and  Indian  management  committees.  Second,  since  the 
Act  granted  government  the  crucial  power  to  determine  whether  a  forum 
was  sufficiently  inclusive,  fora  could  be  constituted  without  including 
community  organizations  like  the  civics.  Finally,  because  individual  areas 
could  independently  determine  their  new  joint  or  single  local  authorities' 
powers  and  functions,  the  IM  Act  would  allow  "piecemeal  establishment  of 
new  forms  of  local  government  although  the  structure,  role  and  functioning 
of  local  government  are  clearly  issues  for  the  national  negotiating  process" 
(Reid  and  Cobbett  1992,  241).  Progressive  organizations  denounced  the  Act 
and  urged  civics  to  fight  any  fora  established  according  to  its  parameters. 
However,  by  April  1993,  79  had  been  established  and  57  jurisdictions  had 
reached  new  formal  administration  agreements  (Council  for  the  Co- 
ordination of  Local  Government  Affairs  1993). 

The  Local  Government  Negotiating  Forum  (LGNF)  established  March 
1993  finally  determined  the  demise  of  the  apartheid  local  government 
structures.  Comprised  of  a  statutory  delegation  led  by  the  government's 
Council  for  the  Co-ordination  of  Local  Government  Affairs  and  a  non- 
statutory delegation  headed  by  SANCO,^^the  Forum's  task  was  to  negotiate 

'^he  Local  Government  Transition  Act  (209  of  1993)  legislated  that  as  in  the 
Local  Government  Negotiating  Forum,  all  local  fora  and  transitional  councils 
would  have  two  delegations.  Statutory  delegations  would  contain 
representatives  from  local  and  provincial  government  structures  and  all  of 
the  political  parties  and  community  groups  that  had  been  able  to  participate 
in  elections  prior  to  1990.  Non-statutory  delegation  would  contain 
representatives  from  political  parties  and  organizations  formed  or  legalized 
after  1990,  which  included  the  ANC  and  civic  associations. 
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both  a  new  model  for  nonracial  democratic  local  government  and  the  process 
through  which  to  implement  that  new  model  (Cloete  1994).  The  Forum 
submitted  a  bill  to  the  leaders  of  the  national  Multi-party  Negotiating  Process 
that  eventually  became  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act  (LG  Act)  in 
early  1994.  SANCO  advisors  from  PLANACT,  a  non-governmental 
organization,  infused  SANCO  policy  in  the  LGNF  with  positions  formulated 
by  the  civics  in  the  Metropolitan  Chamber,  which  PLANACT  staff  also 
advised.  PLANACT  advisors  assert  that  aU  of  the  principles  for  the  new 
legislation  mooted  by  the  non-statutory  side  of  the  LGNF  came  directly  out  of 
the  positions  arrived  at  by  the  civics'  representatives  in  the  negotiations  in 
the  Chamber.^  8  Specifically,  tlie  staged  transitional  process  legislated  by  the 
LG  Act,  emerged  from  the  Chamber.  Under  the  Act,  the  first  step  in  replacing 
apartheid  local  government  structures  with  uruted  democratic  cities  was 
establishing  inclusive  negotiating  fora.  As  the  second  step,  with  the 
provinces'  approval,  the  organizations  would  then  appoint  representatives  to 
a  Transitional  Local  Council,  Metropolitan  Council,  or  Coordinating  Council 
to  replace  the  apartheid  structures.  Third,  via  local  government  elections,  a 
second  roimd  of  Trai\sitional  Councils  would  be  put  in  place,  as  happened  in 
most  parts  of  the  country  in  November  1995.  Finally,  under  the  new  South 
African  Constitution,  new  local  elections  will  eventually  inaugurate  the 
permanent  structures. 


'^Interviews  with  Pascal  Moloi  10/26/94  and  Mark  Swilling  10/24/94 
Johannesburg. 
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Case  Civics  in  Interim  Structures 

We  find  further  evidence  in  favor  of  this  chapter's  hypothesis  that  "the 
civic  associations'  ability  to  autonomously  influence  local  government 
policies  functions  inversely  with  the  legitimacy  of  formal  state  institutions," 
by  examining  what  happened  to  our  case  civics  after  legitimate  negotiating 
fora  and  interim  councils  promulgated  under  the  Local  Government 
Transition  Act  were  established  in  their  towns.  The  case  civics'  influence 
declined  dramatically  due  to  the  impact  of  two  interrelated  factors  associated 
with  the  emergence  of  democratic  structures.  First,  civic  activists  and 
members,  driven  to  seek  influence  in  the  new  interim  local  government 
structures,  abandoned  their  realm  of  expertise  and  entered  into  the  new  state 
structures.  Once  in  negotiating  fora  and  interim  councils,  however,  most 
civic  representatives  enjoyed  little  influence  because  a)  activists  were  ill- 
equipped  to  contribute  productively  to  the  policy  debates  and  b)  civic  activists 
and /or  their  supporters  were  ultimately  unwilling  or  unable  to  resist  the 
ANC's  leadership  claim.  Second,  civics'  modus  operandi  and  the  extra- 
parliamentary  avenues  they  used  to  pressure  government  to  address 
constituents'  political  and  material  demands  became  less  effective  and  less 
attractive  as  township  residents  recognized  the  legitimacy  of  the  new 
institutions  and  political  parties'  status  an  interlocutors  between  citizens  and 
the  state  structures.  The  only  exception  to  this  trend  observed  in  this  study 
was  an  im\brella  structure  of  civics  from  Coloured  communities  in  George 
that  remained  independent  from  the  ANC  and  wielded  significant  disruptive 
power  if  not  productive  policy-making  influence.  This  section  demonstrates 
how  the  case  civics  entered  the  state  structures  where  they  either 
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subordinated  themselves  to  the  ANC  or  temporarily  acted  as  political  parties 
themselves. 

Overview  of  local  government  transformation  in  case  communities 

Port  Elizabeth.  Six  tertiary  government  structures  governed  the  842,000 
residents  of  Port  Elizabeth  before  they  were  amalgamated  in  1994  into  Port 
Elizabeth's  Transitional  Local  Council.^^     1994^  the  demographic 
composition  of  the  area  was  sixty-two  percent  African,  twenty  percent 
Coloured,  eighteen  percent  White  and  one  percent  Indian  (City  of  Port 
Elizabeth  1995).  Initial  steps  towards  reform  were  taken  in  May  1989  when 
the  Port  Elizabeth  City  Council  agreed  to  consider  uniting  the  white, 
Coloured,  and  Indian  areas  by  incorporating  the  Coloured  and  Indian 
Management  Committees  into  the  City  Council  (see  Appendix  B  for  a 
timeline  of  these  events).  While  that  reform  proceeded,  the  council  came 
under  increased  pressure  from  progressive  organizations  led  by  the  civic  to 
negotiate  the  unification  of  the  black  townships  and  the  white  city.  Finally,  in 
April  1991,  a  widely  representative  multi-party  conference,  which  included 
the  civic  and  the  ANC,  embarked  upon  negotiating  administrative  means  of 
solving  the  crises  in  the  townships  and  to  make  proposals  for  constihitional 
reforms  for  their  city's  government.  After  many  fits  and  starts.  Port 
Elizabeth's  Transitional  Local  Council  (TLC),  promulgated  under  the  LG  Act 


Port  Elizabeth  municipality,  incorporating  the  management 
committees  of  the  Malabar  Indian  community  and  the  Coloured  Northern 
Areas,  governed  the  white,  Indian  and  Coloured  residents.    The  Ibhayi  Black 
Local  Authority  had  jurisdiction  over  the  African  residential  areas  closest  to 
the  dty  center.  The  residents  of  sprawling  Motheru-ell  township  and  the 
middle-class  townships  of  KwaMagxaki  and  KwaDwesi  were  administered 
separately  through  the  Cape  Provincial  Authority,  and  Algoa  Regional 
Services  Council  provided  some  over-arching  services  (see  figure  1-2  in 
Chapter  One). 
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in  May  1994  replaced  the  apartheid  structures  (City  of  Port  Elizabeth  1989- 
1994).  Port  Elizabeth's  transformation  exemplifies  how  the  African  National 
Congress  often  became  the  lead  negotiator  for  non-statutory  delegations 
across  the  coxmty  while  dvic  associations  subsumed  themselves  into  the 
ANC-led  Alliance.  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  discovered  that  only  the  ANC  had 
the  capability  of  formulating  poHcy  proposals  to  guide  the  negotiations,  and 
due  to  their  ideological  compatibility  with  the  ANC,  SANCO  leaders 
refrained  from  competing  with  the  ANC  for  power  in  the  new  structures.^o 
Grahamstown.  GrahamstowTi's  local  government  in  1990  comprised 
the  Grahamstown  City  Coimcil  (GCC),  which  governed  the  14,000  white 
residents  directly  and  the  8,000  Coloured  and  Indian  residents  through  the 
Grahamstown  Management  Committee,  and  the  Rini  City  Council,  which 
had  official  jurisdiction  over  the  70,000  to  100,000  African  residents  (Davies 
1994).  Piecemeal  negotiations  began  in  1991  when  the  GCC  hosted  the  Joint 
Negotiating  Forum,  as  a  means  through  which  to  work  with  township 
leaders  to  solve  tlie  problem  of  people  squatting  on  GCC  land  (see  Appendix  B 
for  timeline  of  these  e vents). 2 1  Steps  to  reform  the  apartheid  structures 
themselves  were  not  taken  imtil  early  1992  when  the  GCC  and  Rini  Council 
began  bi-lateral  negotiations  intended,  along  the  model  proposed  by  the 
Interim  Measures  for  Local  Government  Act,  to  establish  a  joint 
administration  (Davies  1994).  As  this  proposal  confirmed  the  Rini  City 
Council's  legal  status,  progressive  organizations  would  not  support  it.22  In 

^ointerview  with  Mnyamezeli  Sulelo  4/4/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

^nnterview  with  Glenn  Holland  2/17/95  Grahamstown  and  Davies  1994. 

22lnterviews  with  Glenn  Holland  2/17/95  and  Sox  Leleki  12/28/94 
Grahamstown  and  Grocott's  Mflz/ 1/21/92;12/4/92. 
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January  1994,  at  a  meeting  open  to  all  non-statutory  organizations,  S,\NCO- 
Grahamstown  proposed  establishing  a  forum  as  specified  under  the  Local 
Government  Transition  Bill.  The  GCC  responded  by  inviting  all  interested 
parties  to  a  March  1994  meeting  where  a  broadly  inclusive  Local  Government 
Negotiating  Forum  was  constituted.  After  a  year  of  inclusive  negotiations, 
the  Eastern  Cape  Province  promulgated  Grahamstown's  Transitional  Local 
Council  in  January  1995  to  replace  the  apartheid  structures  (City  of 
Grahamstown  1994). 

SANCO-Grahamstovvn  underwent  dramatic  upheaval  and  lost  much 
of  its  influence  during  Grahamstown's  transformation.  Its  experiences 
exemplify  how  civics'  elitist  undemocratic  structure  could  lead  them  to  lose 
legitimacy  while  all  the  organizations  and  structures  formed  or  revitalized 
during  the  1990s  became  increasingly  participatory  and  transparent.  In  this 
case,  the  SANCO  leadership  initially  resisted  sharing  policy-making  power 
with  other  township-based  organizations.  However,  community  residents 
withdrew  their  support  from  the  civic  executive  and  supported  a  coup,  which 
saw  the  executive  and  SANCO  delegation  in  the  negotiating  forum  replaced 
by  men  and  women  who  recognized  political  parties'  leadership  in  state 
structures. 

George.  Political  transformation  in  George  began  much  later  than  in 
Port  Elizabeth  or  Grahamstown.  The  demographics  of  George  differ  greatly 
from  the  other  case  cities  because  the  coloured  labor  preference  laws  restricted 
Africans'  access  to  work  and  legal  housing  in  the  Western  Cape  until  the  mid 
1980s.  In  1994,  the  100,232  estimated  residents  were  fifty-one  percent 
Coloureds,  twenty-eight  percent  Whites,  and  twenty-one  percent  African 
(Steenkamp  1994).  As  a  first  reform  initiative,  the  George  City  Cotmdl 
absorbed  the  Coloured  Management  Committee  in  1990  (see  Appendbc  B  for 
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timeline  of  these  events).  No  other  negotiations  of  profound  local 
government  transformation  began  until  delegates  from  the  national  Local 
Government  Negotiating  Forum  addressed  a  workshop  in  George  on  the 
specifics  of  the  Local  Government  Transition  Bill.  In  1993,  a  broadly 
constituted  forum  finally  came  together  and  applied  for  recognition  under 
the  LG  Act  in  January  1994.  However  it  took  eleven  months  for  the  Western 
Cape  Province  to  approve  George's  forum  because  the  Province  wanted  it  to 
include  the  white  resort  community  of  Wilderness  and  other  surrounding 
commimities  against  their  owti  expressed  wishes.  In  January  1995,  the  George 
Transitional  Coimdl  became  the  authority  over  the  areas  of  the  old  George 
City  Council,  the  Coloured  Pacaltsdorp  municipality,  and  the  Thembalethu 
BLA. 

Although  this  study  has  focused  on  the  George  (Lawaaikamp)  Civic 
Association,  there  w'ere  a  variety'  of  independent  civic  associations 
representing  George's  Coloured  and  African  commimities  that  participated  in 
the  transformation  of  their  city's  local  government  system.  The  civics  of 
Thembalethu  and  Lawaaikamp  had  not  joined  SANCO  but  were  aUied  with 
the  ANC.  Many  other  associations  competed  for  the  allegiance  of  residents  in 
the  Coloured  area,  a  few  of  which  became  SANCO  affiliates.23  The  George 
Gemeenskapsvereniging  (GGV),24  an  umbrella  organization  of  disparate 
civics  in  the  Coloxired  area  not  allied  with  SANCO,  exerted  its  political 
independence  from  the  African  National  Congress  in  the  negotiating  forum 
and  the  Transitional  Local  Council.  Its  position  is  not  surprising  given  the 

23lnterviews  with  Ishmael  Lavangee  6/29/95  and  Ballotsview  SANCO  branch 
7/24/95  George. 

24The  translation  of  George  Gemeenskapsvereniging  is  the  George  Residents' 
Association. 
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fact  that  in  the  1994  national  elections,  the  National  Party  obtained  more 
votes  than  the  ANC  in  polling  stations  in  George's  Coloured  areas.25  During 
George's  transformation,  one  sees  the  ANC  being  prevented  from 
dominating  the  non-statutory  delegations  and  having  to  compromise  with 
the  GGV  leadership  although  the  pro-ANC  civics  contented  themselves  with 
working  through  the  ANC.  The  GGV  exemplifies  independent  civics  as  it 
first  played  the  role  of  a  political  party  in  the  TLC  and  later  registered  to 
contest  the  November  1995  local  government  elections. 
Evidence  of  civics'  inadequate  skills 

In  trying  to  understand  why  the  civics  found  themselves  wielding  less 
influence  once  inside  the  negotiating  fora  and  transitional  councils,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  skills  they  honed  and  used  so  effectively  to 
bankrupt  the  Black  Local  Authorities  and  expose  the  untenable  nature  of  the 
apartheid  local  government  system  were  not  those  necessary  for  facilitating 
compromises  and  devising  technical  solutions  to  extremely  complex  policy 
and  administrative  crises.  The  inappropriateness  of  civics'  skills  to  the  new 
tasks  they  set  for  themselves  is  one  of  the  fundamental  causes  of  their  decline 
during  this  period.  Civics  had  perfected  confrontational  politics,  denounced 
the  BLAs,  called  for  the  rent  and  service  payments  boycotts,  and  endorsed  acts 
of  resistance,  which  from  time  to  time  took  violent  forms  such  as  attacking 
municipal  property,  stoning  whites  in  cars,  and  attacking  black  councilors. 
Suddenly,  civic  leaders  were  m  an  entirely  new  environment  in  which  they 
and  their  constituents  were  asked  to  cooperate  with  municipal  authorities 
and  support  the  negotiated  policies  and  structural  innovations.  Civic  leaders 
were  at  a  severe  disadvantage  since  they  had  little  experience  negotiating  with 


25lnterview  w^th  Aldred  Kaffoen  6/21/95  George. 
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officials  or  formulating  municipal  policies  and,  as  volunteers,  had  little  or  no 
administrative  support. 

Minutes  of  the  negotiating  forums  created  under  the  Local 
Government  Transition  Act  in  these  case  cities  echo  the  impressions  of 
participants  that  most  civic  delegates  had  insufficient  expertise  on  the  issues 
being  discussed,  such  as  sewerage  reticulation,  urban  planning,  and  the 
complexities  of  legal  reform  to  productively  influence  decisions.  One 
Alderman  from  the  Grahamstown  City  Council  believes  that  SANCO's 
impact  on  the  forum  discussions  and  decision-making  was  so  minimal  that 
they  might  as  w^ell  not  have  been  there  at  all.26  Indeed,  Sox  Leleki  from  the 
SANCO  delegation  when  asked  to  Ust  SANCO's  accomplishments  in  the 
negotiating  forum  could  identify  no  policy  proposal  that  SANCO  initiated  but 
stressed  instead  that  his  delegation  educated  Grahamstown  representatives 
about  realities  in  the  township.27  Similarly,  in  Port  Elizabeth,  influential 
members  of  the  ANC  negotiating  team  argue  that  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth's 
main  contribution  was  "in  assessing  the  level  of  services  in  the  tovvTiships 
and  giving  input  on  how  those  services  can  be  delivered."28  A  colleague 
notes  that  the  SANCO  delegation's  impact  was  diminished  by  the  fact  that  the 
people  on  it  changed  so  often.  "It  was  obviously  not  easy  for  them  to  meet 
their  commitments  because  of  [the]  enormous  requirement  that  was  made  of 
them"  to  get  involved  in  the  multitude  of  individual  crises  brought  by 
community  members  to  the  SANCO  office.29  The  minutes  of  the  Port 

2 ^Interview  1  / 1 1  / 95  Grahamstown. 

27lnterview  12/28/94  Grahamstovm. 

28lnterview  with  Phil  Goduka  5/26/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

29lnterview  with  Rory  Riordan  5/3/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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Elizabeth  Forum  reveal  that  the  only  independent  position  argued  strongly  by 
the  civics  was  that  the  number  of  councilors  in  the  Transitional  Coundl 
should  be  fewer  than  the  proposed  100  (City  of  Port  Elizabeth  1989-1994).  For 
their  part,  delegates  from  the  Lawaaikamp  and  Thembalethu  civics  adn\it  that 
they  had  little  interest  or  ability  to  participate  in  the  constant  political  battles 
betvk'een  the  ANC  and  the  GGV.^^  x  delegate  from  Thembalethu  explained 
his  exit  from  the  forum  saying,  "We  were  in  the  forum.  But,  when  we  saw 
the  forum,  it  was  just  in  conflict,  so  we  just  moved  out."^^  Aldred  Kaffoen, 
the  chief  negotiator  for  the  non-statutory  delegation  on  the  George  forum 
could  identify  no  policy  proposal  made  by  either  the  Lawaaikamp  or  the 
Thembalethu  civics.32  Indeed,  the  records  kept  by  the  forum  contain  no 
policy  proposals  authored  by  any  civic  representative  (City  of  George  1993- 
1994). 

Evidence  that  civics'  methods  lost  legitimacy 

A  second  problem  that  limited  the  civics'  strength  was  that  their 
legitimacy  began  to  wane  through  the  transformation  as  negotiating  partners 
began  to  doubt  civics'  popular  support  and  residents  increasingly  came  to 
expect  transparency  and  democratic  proceedings  of  the  community 
organizations.  This  is  further  evidence  that  the  new  political  environment 
in  which  political  parties  and  new  state  structures  obtained  legitimacy 
contributed  to  the  civics'  decline.  Survey  data  gathered  by  Lawrence 
Schlemmer  (1991)  from  township  residents  of  Soweto,  the  East  Rand,  and 

30lnterviews  with  Meshack  Dyasi  7/13/95,  Vuyile  Ncamazana  7/14/95,  and 
Charlie  Williams  7/10/95  George. 

3 interview  with  Kenneth  Siboto  6/27/95  George. 

32lnterview  6/21/95  George. 
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West  Rand  suggest  that  as  early  as  1991,  the  support  for  black  parties 
participating  in  local  negotiations  for  uiiited  cities  was  even  greater  than  that 
for  civic  associations.^^  Throughout  the  1980s,  civics  across  South  Africa  fell 
into  the  convenient  habit  of  stating  the  they  alone  represented  the  township 
"communit}'."  In  the  1990s,  however,  aUies  and  critics  increasingly  pressured 
them  to  substantiate  their  claims.  Unable  to  provide  membership  lists,  dvic 
leaders'  claim  on  access  to  decision-making  bodies  had  to  rely  on  their 
historic  status  as  township  spokespersons.  Initially,  political  parties  across  the 
spectrum  valued  the  civics  as  negotiating  partners  because  of  their  ability  to 
lead  and  mobilize  township  residents.  However,  many  civics  were 
eventually  undermined  in  negotiations  when  service  payments  didn't 
increase  after  civics  negotiated,  signed,  and  promised  to  promote  agreements 
to  end  the  boycotts. 

The  ousting  of  SANCOGrahamstown's  original  leadership  provides  a 
dramatic  example  of  how  impatient  township  residents  and  community 
organizations  grew  of  civics  who  continued  their  elitist  undemocratic 
practices.  Grahamstown  residents  rejected  the  old  executive  because  they 
were  unwilling  to  let  an  exclusive  clique  gain  so  much  power  in  the 
negotiating  forum  and  transitional  council  via  a  disingenuous  claim  to 
represent  the  residents.  Discontentment  with  the  SANCO  leadership  had 
simmered  in  the  township  since  1992  because  the  Unifound  money  scandal 
was  never  resolved.  Furthermore,  residents  grew  increasingly  intolerant  of 

^^ixty-two  percent  of  the  sample  of  905  subjects  replied  that  they  thought 
township  civics  should  participate  in  negotiations  while  seventy  percent 
stated  that  the  ANC  or  PAC  should  participate.  Among  the  sample  of  the  101 
hostel  residents  surveyed,  seventy-three  present  endorsed  the  Inkatha 
Freedom  Party's  participation  while  only  thirty-sbc  percent  beUeved  the  civics 
should  join  negotiations  (Schlemmer  1991,  9). 
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the  civics'  methods  of  foregoing  elections  in  favor  of  co-opting  new  hand- 
picked  leaders,  and  residents  fully  recognized  that  the  civics  structures  had 
atrophied  since  fewer  and  fewer  street  committees  functioned.34 

If  the  civic  had  remained  the  only  viable  organization  in  the  township, 
residents  might  have  continued  to  let  it  monopolize  communication 
channels  with  the  Grahamstown  and  Provincial  authorities.  However,  after 
the  unbanning  of  the  liberation  parties  in  1990  and  the  corresponding 
opening  of  political  space,  residents  had  formed  a  variety  of  other  community 
and  political  organization,  including  ANC  structures,  against  which  to 
compare  the  civic  association.  People  gained  new  experiences  as  members  of 
these  other  associations,  which  led  them  to  question  SANCO's  methods. 
Furthermore,  supporters  of  these  political  parties,  sports,  youth,  and  other 
associations  came  to  resent  SANCO-G  making  agreements  with  authorities 
without  consulting  other  organizations.^^  When  the  Cape  Province 
appointed  an  Administrator  to  replace  the  Rini  Councilors  who  finally 
resigned  in  1993,  he  referred  to  SANCO  every  decision  of  relevance  to  Rini 
because  he  required  access  to  the  needs  and  opinions  of  the  people  he  was 
appointed  to  serve.  He  would  "provide  them  [SANCO]  with  details  and  ask 
them  to  consult  their  community  and  in  writing  provide  me  with 
recommendations."^^  However,  SANCO  did  not  consult.  Grahamstown's 
first  post-apartheid  mayor,  who  is  from  the  South  African  Commimist  Party, 
interprets  SANCO's  fall  as  due  to  the  fact  that: 

new  SANCO  president  insists  that  only  18  street  corrunittees  were 
functioning  prior  to  the  Interim  Committee  revitalizing  them  throughout 
the  Rini  area  for  the  election  in  1994. 

35lnterview  with  Teyi  Kete  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 

^''Interview  with  Norman  Watson  2/21/95  Grahamstown. 
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They  looked  at  their  role  in  a  very  narrow  and  rigid  manner  .  .  . 
in  that  they  felt  that  they  have  to  take  decisions  as  SANCO: 
representatives  of  everybody  in  the  towTiship.  .  .  .  they  felt  that 
those  decisions  were  their  domain  as  the  civic  association.  They 
would  only  consult  their  area  and  street  committees.  .  .  .  People 
then  began  to  question  who  SANCO  represented.  They  would 
say,  "I  am  a  resident  here,  but  I  know  there  are  no  street 
committees.  So,  how  am  I  supposed  to  speak  to  them?"^'' 

As  township  residents  formed  and  joined  other  community  organizations, 

they  came  to  value  a  more  participatory  means  of  decision-making  for  their 

community  and  rejected  what  had  come  to  be  SANCO's  authoritarian 

methods. 

Community  residents  also  became  disenchanted  with  S.'XNCO's 
maverick  behavior  in  the  negotiating  forum.  A  delegate  from  the  Coloured 
civic  to  the  forum  believes  that  when  the  residents  began  to  realize  that  the 
TLC  would  be  the  supreme  governing  body  in  Grahamstown  and  SANCO 
was  grasping  for  dominant  power  in  that  body,  they  looked  more  carefully  at 
the  character  and  qualifications  of  the  SANCO  representatives.^^  One 
resident  explains  that  people  were  frustrated  as  SANCO  usually  did  not 
receive  mandates  for  the  positions  it  took  in  the  forum. 

I  remember  one  time  we  were  told  in  a  meeting  that  the  three  of 
them  were  in  the  LGNF  negotiating  for  us.  They  asked  us,  "Are 
you  pleased  that  we  are  representing  you  in  the  LGNF?"  That  is 
a  difficult  question  because  the  person  had  already  put  himself 
there.  The  meeting  hall  is  full,  and  he  has  just  delivered  his 
report.  When  he  asked  if  we  were  pleased,  we  had  to  say  "Yes" 
whereas  we  didn't  dedde.  That  was  wrong.  They  also  said  that 
they  wanted  our  mayor  to  be  so  and  so  from  the  SANCO 
executive.  They  did  not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
They  told  the  people  what  they  had  done.^^ 


^''Interview  with  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa  1/12/95  Grahamstown. 
38Interview  with  Gerry  Accom  2/21/95  Grahamstoum. 
39lnterview  with  Khoff  Ntsundwana  1/24/95  Grahamstown. 
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Consequently,  residents  didn't  defend  the  executive  against  the  eventual 
overthrow  initiative. 

Tension  erupted  in  1994  when  SANCOG  tried  to  unilaterally 
determine  the  fate  of  an  unused  fire  station  against  the  expressed  wishes  of  at 
least  ten  other  community  organizations.'*^  A  few  weeks  later,  when  the  taxi 
associations,  angered  over  rumors  of  another  SANCO  unilateral  decision, 
pulled  the  executive  members  from  their  office  and  marched  them  from  the 
township  into  the  center  of  town  with  humiliating  placards  hanging  from 
their  necks  {Grocott's  Mail  8/23/94),  the  community  organizations  and 
political  parties  refused  to  support  the  executive.  Ironically,  the  taximen's 
extraordinarily  authoritarian  actions  provided  the  opportunity  for  other 
community  organizations  to  make  SANCO-G  more  inclusive  and 
democratic.^!  Community  and  political  organizations  formed  an  inclusive 
interim  committee,  revitalized  street  and  area  committees,  and  organized 
new  elections  to  the  executive  {Grocott's  Mail  8/26/94).  Desiring  a  consulting 
representative  civic,  the  residents  elected  new  leaders,  most  of  whom  had 
close  ties  with  the  Alliance  leadership  {Grocott's  Mail  12/2/94;  10/14/94).  The 
old  civic  executive's  modus  operandi  led  to  its  downfall  as  it  contradicted  the 
emerging  norms  of  transparency,  consultation,  democratic  participation,  and 
inclusivity. 


40lnterviews  with  Colley  Draai  1/26/95  and  Norman  Watson  2/21/95 
Grahamstown. 

"^^One  member  of  a  taxi  association  told  this  author  that  he  purposefully 
instigated  the  taximen's  attack  on  SANCO  so  as  to  spur  the  community 
organization  and  poUtical  parties  to  take  action  against  the  civic's  clique 
("Nxele"  1995). 
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Evidence  that  pro-ANC  civics  acquiesced  to  ANC  leadership 

The  most  popular  strategy  that  ANC-aligned  civics  used  to  retain  their 
access  to  the  new  policy-making  institutions  once  their  own  methods  and 
structtires  grew  out  of  favor  was  to  compromise  their  operational  autonomy 
in  order  to  work  with  and  support  the  interests  of  their  political  ally,  the 
African  National  Congress.  This  strategy  provides  evidence  for  Judith 
Hellman's  argument,  discussed  in  Chapter  Two,  that  community 
organizations'  constituents  may  often  choose  to  subsume  their  organizations 
into  political  parties  so  as  to  increase  their  influence  in  policy-making  fora 
(Hellman  1992).  Although  some  civic  representatives  were  prominent 
members  of  negotiating  fora  and  interim  councils,  they  did  not  articulate 
unique  policy  agendas.  Evidence  from  our  case  communities  suggests  that 
there  were  two  imperatives  leading  pro-ANC  civics  to  chose  to  cooperate 
with  the  Alliance:  a)  like  opposition  parties  in  Latin  America  (Canel  1992; 
Oxhom  1995,  1994),  the  ANC  asserted  its  claim  to  leadersliip  over  community 
organizations  and  b)  to  the  majority  of  activists  and  civic  supporters,  assisting 
the  ANC  win  national  and  local  political  power  was  more  important  than 
preserving  civics'  autonomy  and  influence.  Even  though  ANC  branches 
entered  local  level  fora  after  civic  associations  in  hundreds  of  communities 
had  been  negotiating  with  municipal  officials  for  months,  they  asserted  their 
right  to  lead  the  local  government  transformation  in  the  fora  and  councils 
established  under  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act.  In  each  of  our  case 
communities,  with  varying  degrees  of  difficulty,  the  ANC  became  the 
dominant  force  on  the  non-statutory  delegations. 

In  Grahamstown,  ANC  representatives  initially  had  difficulty 
subordinating  the  bxillying  ambitious  first  SANCO  delegation  to  the  forum. 
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although  they  "believed  that  SANCO  recognizes  that  the  ANC  .  .  .  leads  the 
fight  for  freedom  of  South  Africa  and  therefore  would  fall  in  line."'*^  When 
SANCO-G  attempted  to  dominate  the  caucus,  as  will  be  discussed  below, 
ar\imosity  grew  within  the  non-statutory  caucus  against  the  SANCO 
delegates.'* 3  When  the  taximen  ousted  the  SANCO  executive,  ANC 
supporters  used  the  opportunity  to  replace  the  maverick  delegates  to  the 
negotiating  forum  with  men  loyal  to  the  Alliance.  WTiile  nurturing 
consultation  and  debate  in  the  caucus/'*  the  ANC  eventually  achieved 
unquestioned  leadership  in  the  non-statutory  components  of  both  the  forum 
and  the  Grahamstown  Transitional  Local  Council. 

The  George  ANC  branch,  similarly  attempted  to  lead  the  non-statutory 
delegation  to  the  George  negotiating  forum,  but  it  had  the  added  obstacle  of 
having  to  work  with  the  civic  representatives  from  George 
Gemeenskapsvereniging  (GGV)  who  refused  to  join  the  Alliance.  An  ANC 
member,  who  chaired  the  non-statutory  delegation  believed  very  strongly 
that  the  season  of  negotiated  settlements  was  the  era  of  political  parties  rather 
than  the  civics,  whose  methods  he  regarded  as  those  of  resistance. 
Consequently,  the  ANC  delegates  asserted  their  right  to  take  political 
leadership  in  the  forum.'*^  As  the  Town  Clerk  of  George  recognized,  the  ANC 
delegation  made  the  most  constructive  contributions  and  policy  proposals  to 

'^^Interview  with  Lex  Mpati  1/10/95  Grahamstown. 

'*3Interviews  with  "Alderman"  1/11/95  and  Stephen  Birt  1/9/95 
Grahamstown. 

'^^Interviews  with  Gerry  Accom  2/21/95  and  Lex  Mpati  1/10/95 
Grahamstown. 

'*5lnterview  with  Kidron  Kaboni  7/12/95  George. 
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the  forum's  management  committee.''^  However,  since  the  GGV  refused  to 
acquiesce  to  ANC  leadership,  the  non-statutory  delegation  often  struggled  to 
formulate  coordinated  politics.'*'' 

The  ANC  delegation  in  Port  Elizabeth  had  the  most  ease  obtaining 
primacy  directing  and  formulating  the  policy  positions  of  the  non-statutory 
component  of  Port  Elizabeth's  negotiating  forum.  ANC  leaders  felt  it  was 
their  purview  "to  inform  the  policies  on  how  we  change  local 
government. The  source  of  the  ANC's  strength  in  negotiations  came  from 
its  well-organized  and  highly-skilled  One-City  Task  Team.  In  1991,  the  ANC 
brought  together  some  of  its  most  capable  legal  and  policy-making  minds  in 
the  Eastern  Cape  to  formulate  its  policy  proposals.^^  Many  ANC  activists  on 
the  team  were  prominent  in  the  regional  ANC  leadership  and  contributed 
refined  political  goals,  superb  negotiating  skills,  and  access  to  proposals  being 
generated  in  the  Central  VVitwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber  and  in  the 
Local  Government  Negotiating  Forum.^o  Task  Team  member  Phil  Goduka 
points  out  that  none  "of  the  other  organizations  had  as  many  documents 
about  preplanning  and  vision  of  the  transition  as  the  ANC  did."5i  Indeed,  a 
review  of  the  records  kept  by  the  forum  reveals  that  ANC-authored 


4^Interview  with  Tom  Letter  7/11/95  George  and  Cit>'  of  George  1993-94. 

47lnterviews  with  Aldred  Kaffoen  6/21/95,  Tom  Lotter  7/11/95,  Vuyile 
Ncamazana  7/14/95,  and  Piet  van  der  Hoven  7/ 14/95  George. 

48lnterview  with  PhU  Goduka  5/26/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

^^Interview  with  Rory  Riordan  5/3/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

sointerview  with  Mike  Nzotoyi  3/31/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

^'Interview  5/26/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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documents,  some  written  jointly  with  the  Democratic  Party  representatives, 
clearly  directed  the  negotiations  (City  of  Port  Elizabeth  1989-1994). 

We  have  seen  that  the  ANC  activists'  claim  on  leadership  was  one 
factor  influencing  some  civics  to  subordinate  their  interests  to  the  ANC.  Yet 
another  factor  was  the  fact  that  these  civic  activists  and  constituents 
supported  the  ANC's  political  agenda.  Residents'  and  activists'  political 
identity  became  more  important  than  their  identity  as  civic  association 
members,  similar  to  what  Eduardo  Canel  found  among  social  movement 
members  in  Uruguay  (1992).  Consequently,  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to 
the  ANC's  political  agenda  their  civic's  goal  to  obtain  policy-making 
influence.  In  each  of  the  pro- ANC  civics  examined  here,  the  activists 
themselves  were  either  in  ideological  agreement  with  the  ANC  and  wiUing 
to  avoid  confrontation  w^ith  their  political  allies,  or,  as  was  the  case  in 
Grahamstown,  were  rejected  by  the  residents  when  they  refused  to  cooperate 
fully  with  the  Alliance  partners. 

As  I  have  argued  elsewhere,  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  demonstrated  this 
strategy  of  willing  subsumption  into  the  ANC's  sphere  of  poUcy-making 
influence  most  clearly  (Lanegran  forthcoming  b).  Given  their 
representatives'  lack  of  expertise  concerning  issues  such  as  integrating  the 
Port  Elizabeth  and  Ibhayi  personnel  pension  schemes  financing  services  in 
the  townships,  civic  activists  chose  to  make  their  contributions  through  close 
consultation  with  their  Alliance  partners.  In  the  most  blatant  concession  to 
ANC  dominance,  SANCO  structures  dedded  in  September  1993  not  to  ask  to 
place  their  own  representatives  on  the  Port  Elizabeth  Transitional  Local 
Council  (TLC).  If  the  ANC  wanted  a  SANCO  leader  to  be  a  councilor,  he  (they 
were  all  men)  would  have  to  resign  his  office  and  join  the  TLC  as  an  ANC 
councilor.  Only  Mike  Nzotoyi  did.  With  this  concession,  the  civic  did  forgo 
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any  chance  of  having  an  independent  voice  in  the  TLC,  which  some  activists 
later  regretted.^^ 

SANCO-Port  Elizabeth's  decision  to  thus  sacrifice  its  autonomy 
indicates  that  supporters  valued  obtaining  the  political  goals  they  shared  with 
the  ANC  more  than  either  obtaining  an  independent  voice  in  policy-making 
process  or  remaining  altogether  autonomous  from  the  state.  The 
ftmdamental  ideological  unity  between  SANCO  and  its  Alliance  partners 
facilitated  this  decision.  SANCO-PE's  point  man  on  the  ANC  Task  Team, 

Mike  Nzotoyi,  admits: 

It  was  difficult  to  differentiate  between  SANCO  and  the  ANC  at 
that  time  because  most  of  us  were  ANC  members.  .  .  So,  Mike 
Xego  [from  the  ANC]  and  myself  who  represented  SANCO  [were 
different  in]  just  the  names  of  the  organizations.  In  content,  we 
saw  things  the  same.^^ 

The  ideological  hegemony  that  the  ANC  enjoyed  in  the  Alliance  enabled  it  to 

lead  the  entire  non-statutory  delegation.  However,  dvic  leaders  admit  that 

the  decision  to  not  ask  for  SANCO  councilors  was  not  an  easy  concession  to 

make.  Civic  leaders  believed  that  their  practical  experience  would  help  the 

TLC  address  the  townships'  problems.54  Yet,  political  goals  determined  the 

ultimate  decision,  as  SANCO's  General  Secretary  at  the  time  explains. 

We  were  going  to  argue  [if  we  asked  for  seats],  but  this  was  a  very 
sensitive  time.  We  were  about  to  approach  the  [national] 
elections.  At  no  stage  would  the  sub-region  [of  SANCO]  allow 
that  argument  because  it  was  going  to  cause  damage  with  the 
elections.  That  was  why  we  decided  that  we  would  keep  that 
relationship  and  not  nominate  people  as  SANCO.^s 

52lnterview  with  Mike  Tofile  3/14/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
53lnterview  3/31/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

5'^Interview  with  Thozamile  Magqabi  5/10/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
55Lnterview  with  Songezile  Nkanjeni  3/28/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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To  demonstrate  the  variety  among  civics'  strategies  in  this  period  of 
negotiations,  we  turn  to  GrahamstowTi  because  the  ANC  achieved  leadership 
in  its  forum  only  after  residents  expelled  the  original  SANCO-G  leadership 
and  revitalized  the  civic  inside  the  Alliance  fold.  The  leaders  that  brought 
the  civic  into  negotiations  refused  to  accept  the  ANC's  leadership  of  the  non- 
statutory delegation.  Sox  Leleki,  then  SANCO  General  Secretary,  states  his 
executive's  case:  "We  said  that  SANCO  should  lead  because  it  is  a  civic  body 
and  this  is  a  local  govermnent  thing.  We  felt  strongly  that  not  any  political 
party  should  lead.  So,  SANCO  should  lead. "56  The  SANCO  delegation 
succeeded  in  bullying  their  non-statutory  side  partners  into  granting  SANCO 
three  seats  on  the  Transitional  Local  Council  (TLC),  while  the  other  parties 
would  each  have  only  two.  Furthermore,  SANCO-G  demanded  that  Leleki 
become  the  Council's  Chairman.  The  chairman  of  the  statutory  delegation  to 
the  forum  perceived  that  the  idea  of  Leleki  as  chairman  of  the  TLC: 

.  .  .  was  not  well-received  by  the  ANC.  Undoubtedly,  the  ANC  is 
the  dominant  party,  and  if  you  represented  the  ANC,  you  carried 
a  lot  of  weight  with  you.  People  from  COSATU  would  to  a 
certain  extent  fall  in  line  with  what  the  ANC  said.  But,  SANCO 
was  acting  a  little  indep)endently.  I  think  that  didn't  sit 
comfortably  at  all.  That  caused  their  problems  along  with  Sox's 
[desired]  position.57 

A  representative  from  the  ANC-allied  coloured  dvic  explained  that  the  non- 
statutory delegates  were  angered  by  SANCO's  boldness  and  their  "disregard 
for  the  way  things  should  be  done."5S  Consequently,  Alliance  supporters  had 
yet  another  reason  to  act  against  the  recalcitrant  SANCO  executive  when  the 

^^Interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 

57lnterview  with  Stephen  Birt  1/9/95  Grahamstown. 

5  ^Interview  with  Gerry  Accom  2/21/95  Grahamstown. 
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taximen  dragged  them  from  their  offices  in  August  1994.  Township  residents 
elected  a  new  executive,  comprised  largely  of  local  ANC  and  SACP  leaders, 
which  expressed  commitment  to  transparency  and  close  consultation  with 
the  AlUance  partners.  Community  residents,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
whom  support  the  ANC,  expressed  their  conviction  that  local  government  is 
the  arena  of  political  parties  when  they  elected  a  new  civic  executive 
committed  to  working  within  the  Alliance. 
Independent  civics  in  state  structures 

The  activities  of  the  George  Gemeenskapsvereniging  (GGV) 
demonstrate  that  civics  had  a  second  strategy  for  gaining  access  to  decision- 
making processes;  they  could  attempt  to  become  a  political  party  themselves. 
Residents  of  George's  Coloured  neighborhoods  have  formed  many  different 
and  often  competing  civic  associations  since  1990.  In  March  1993,  the 
Parkdene,  Rosemore,  Ballotsview,  and  Conville  civics  launched  GGV  in 
order  to  campaign  for  policies  to  allow  residents  to  buy  municipal  houses  and 
provide  adequate  municipal  services.^^  GGV  affiliates  had  representatives  in 
George's  negotiating  forum  where  they  consistently  acted  independently 
from  the  Alliance.  Their  leaders  refused  to  abandon  mass  protests  as  a 
strategy  to  supplement  negotiations.  Throughout  1994,  they  coordinated 
demonstrations  to  draw  attention  to  their  concerns  for  the  needs  of  George's 
coloured  community.  These  protests  embarrassed  the  Alliance  leaders  who 
were  committed  to  peacefully  negotiating  George's  local  government 
transformation.^^ 

^ "^Interview  with  Ishmael  Lavangee  6/29/95  George. 

60lnterviews  with  Aldred  Kaffoen  6/21/95  and  Piet  van  der  Hoven  7/14/95 
George. 
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Unlike  the  ANC-aligned  civics,  GGV's  constituent  civics  did  not  join 
any  party's  alliance  but  instead  registered  GGV  as  a  party  for  the  1995  local 
government  elections.^ ^  The  following  concerns  motivated  this  strategy. 
First,  GGV  leaders  adamantly  denounced  SANCO's  alliance  with  the  ANC  by 
insisting  that  those  civics  have  lost  their  ability  to  voice  complaints 
independently,  which  jeopardizes  residents'  interests.  They  insisted  that 
community  residents  must  be  represented  by  councilors  who  are  beholden 
only  to  the  residents  and  not  any  larger  political  organization.  Second,  they 
wanted  GGV  to  be  able  to  win  the  support  and  speak  on  the  behalf  of 
residents  regardless  of  their  political  affiliation,  which  they  argue  S^VNCO 
branches  fail  to  do.  Finally,  they  point  to  the  fact  that  other  parties,  especially 
the  ANC,  have  neglected  the  Coloured  communities'  specific  concerns. 
Eventually  however,  GGV  was  unable  to  sustain  its  organization  and 
independent  political  platform  from  which  to  contest  the  November  1995 
elections.  All  of  its  ward  candidates  were  either  removed  from  the  ballots 
because  they  were  in  arrears  to  the  municipality  or  withdrew  themselves  due 
to  differences  within  the  GGV  leadership. 

Even  though  GGV's  strategy  of  registering  as  a  party  failed  to  win  their 
representatives  a  permanent  place  in  George's  government,  it  still  provides 
us  v\ith  evidence  of  the  desire  to  participate  in  the  political  system  in  order  to 
influence  policy-making  motivated  civics  regardless  of  political  persuasion. 
"GGV  leaders  did  not  try  to  develop  a  strategy  more  characteristic  of  a  social 
movement,  such  as  cultivating  a  "Coloured  identity"  with  which  to  fortify 
residents  to  resist  domination"  by  a  government  perceived  as  predisposed  to 
neglect  their  concerns  (Lanegran  forthcoming  b).  Instead,  GGV  leaders  and 


^ interview  with  GGV  executive  members  7/3/95  George. 
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supporters  displayed  an  eagerness,  albeit  unsuccessful,  to  become  a  more 
powerful  political  force  within  the  democratic  government. 

Conclusion 

The  significance  of  this  discussion  is  that  it  demonstrates  that  even 
under  conditions  where  an  aggrieved  community  has  a  favorable 
mobilization  potential,  a  social  movement  will  not  arise  without  an 
appropriate  collective  action  frame  for  mass  mobilization.  During  the 
political  liberalization  in  South  African  of  the  1990s,  the  civic  associations  did 
not  resuscitate  their  movement  because  dvic  activists  formulated  strategic 
agendas  that  diverted  dramatically  from  the  campaigns  of  social  movements. 
Rather  than  organizing  collective  protests  to  articulate  township  residents' 
demands,  most  civic  associations  forged  a  new  agenda:  a)  lobbying  for  and 
implementing  development  projects  within  their  communities  and/ or  b) 
participating  in  interim  local  government  structures  from  1990  until  the  local 
government  elections  in  1995/96.  By  either  becoming  development  agents 
providing  services  to  specific  clients  or  participating  in  state  structures,  civic 
associations  abandoned  the  realm  of  a  social  movement. 

Civic  associations'  participation  in  interim  state  structures  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1990s  signaled  most  dramatically  their  exit  from  the  realm  of 
social  movements.  Through  SANCO's  national  representatives  in  the  Local 
Government  Negotiating  Forum,  they  played  a  very  prominent  role 
determining  the  shape  of  South  Africa's  democratic  local  government 
structures.  At  the  local  level,  in  individual  negotiating  fora  and  transitional 
councils,  however,  one  finds  overwhelming  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
chapter's  hypothesis  that  "civic  associations'  ability  to  autonomously 
influence  local  government  policies  functions  inversely  with  the  legitimacy 
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of  formal  state  institutions."  In  an  attempt  to  explain  this  dynamic,  I  suggest 
that  dvic  associations,  similar  to  many  social  organizations  during 
democratic  transformations  in  Latin  America,  were  driven  by  activists'  and 
constituents'  desire  for  influence  in  policy-making  to  enter  into  the  state 
realm.  Once  there,  however,  two  factors  limited  the  civics'  power:  1)  the 
inappropriateness  of  their  organizational  structure  and  expertise  to  the  tasks 
at  hand  and  2)  the  fact  that  political  parties  claimed,  and  with  residents' 
support  achieved,  the  leadership  role  in  new  state  structures,  which 
themselves  came  to  enjoy  widespread  legitimacy. 


CHAPTER  SIX 
CmCS  LIMTED  INTERNAL  DEMOCRACY 


Civic  associations'  status  as  the  legitimate  representatives  of  township 
residents  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  depended  heavily  on  activists'  claim 
that  they  held  a  popular  mandate  to  lead  protest  campaigns  and  negotiations. 
Therefore,  a  full  analysis  of  the  civics  must  test  this  claim's  validity  by 
examining  the  associations'  internal  structure  and  procedures.  This  chapter 
specifically  evaluates  the  degree  to  which  the  case  civic  associations  utilized 
inclusive  decision-making  procedures  and  held  regular  elections  to  maintain 
popular  accountability'  of  leaders  The  evidence  reveals  that  civics  rarely 
functioned  democratically.  In  an  effort  to  explain  their  poor  performance,  I 
provide  evidence  in  favor  of  a  hypothesis  identifying  the  factors  that  have 
determined  civic  associations'  degree  of  internal  democracy.  This  study  began 
by  testing  a  hypothesis  of  social  movements'  procedures  informed  by  the 
broader  scholarship.  That  hypothesis  emphasized  a)  the  relative  importance 
which  supporters  place  on  operational  democracy  vis  a  vis  obtaining  material 
or  political  goals  and  b)  the  importance  of  leaders'  respect  for  democratic 
procedures  (hypothesis  four  introduced  in  Chapter  Two).  However,  when 
this  conceptualization  proved  inadequate  to  fully  explain  the  data  gathered,  it 
was  modified  so  as  to  recognize  the  important  roles  state  repression  and 
civics'  predisposition  to  strive  for  institutional  and  ideological  hegemony  had 
determining  the  associations'  internal  procedures. 
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Basing  expectations  about  the  civics  on  assessments  of  community- 
based  grassroots  organizations  and  social  movements  in  Latin  America  might 
encourage  one  to  expect  to  find  civic  associations  functioning  democratically 
with  an  open  membership,  participatory  decision-making  culture,  and 
accountable  leadership.  As  Joe  Foweraker  points  out,  "In  the  Latin  American 
context,  .  .  .  social  movements  are  usually  seen  as  democratic  actors,  both  in 
practice  and  in  purpose"  (1995,  3)  because  their  means  of  organization  "is 
variously  described  as  decentralized,  nonhierarchical,  anti-oligarchical,  open, 
spontaneous,  fluid  and  participatory"  (43).  Philip  Oxhom  presents  just  such 
an  assessment  of  orgai\izations  whose  membership  is  confined  to  small 
neighborhoods.  He  asserts,  "By  their  very  nature,  the  small  size  and  face-to- 
face  contact  that  are  characteristic  of  base-level  organizations  tend  to  general 
equal  status  and  decision-making  processes  based  on  consensus  within  the 
organization"  (1995,  17).  Furthermore  he  adds,  "The  tendencies  toward  equal 
status  within  organizations,  consensus-oriented  decision-making,  empathy 
between  members,  and  organizational  democracy  in  general  should  be 
significantly  strengthened  when  the  organization  is  territorially  based  around 
a  pre-established  community"  where  members  share  values  and  beliefs  and 
participate  in  reciprocal  relationships  (18). 

Additional  support  for  this  prediction  comes  from  a  popular 
assessment  of  civic  associations  propagated  by  some  researchers  and 
prominent  civic  activists.  Many  observers  share  Martin  Murray's 
characterization  of  the  civics. 

Because  their  executives  were  elected  by  local 
members /supporters,  they  were  directly  accountable  to  their 
active  constituencies,  and  not  to  higher  bodies  or  external 
organizations.  Second,  their  organizational  structures  were 
based  on  active  grassroots  participation  by  the  membership,  and 
they  depended  upon  the  voluntary  effort  of  local  leaders  and  on 
financial  support  from  members  and  supporters.  (1994,  169) 
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Many  civic  activists  themselves  present  a  similar  assessment.  For  example, 
Lechesa  Tsenoli,  a  past  national  president  of  SANCO,  suggests,  "People  do 
begin  to  learn  the  difficulties  of  democracy--the  problems  of  accountability 
and  transparency  and  so  on.  .  .  .  Democratic  practices  dealing  with  issues,  they 
do  bring  them  to  bear  in  those  structures."^  As  another  example,  a 
Grahamstovvn  activist  expresses  the  following  common  impression  of  street 
committee  procedures:  "[Residents]  could  now  speak  freely  at  the  meetings, 
and  this  was  a  first  taste  of  democracy  for  most  of  the  people.  For  the  first 
time  they  also  got  to  know  the  word  accountability"  (quoted  in  Coetzee  and 
Wood  1994,  18).  Indeed,  when  compared  against  the  Black  Local  Authorities 
and  Community  Councils,  which  also  claimed  to  represent  township 
residents  despite  residents'  rejection  of  them,  civic  associations  did  appear 
qualitatively  more  democratic  and  legitimate. 

In  the  early  1990s,  however,  some  researchers  began  to  argue  in  favor 
of  a  contrasting  assessment  of  civics'  internal  operations.  In  a  prominent 
analysis  of  the  civic  association  phenomenon,  Jeremy  Seekings  (1992) 
provides  evidence  from  his  own  research  and  a  synthesis  of  the  broader 
scholarship  to  raise  serious  questions  concerning  civics'  ability  to  fimction 
democratically.  Seekings  argues  that  although  township  residents  appear  to 
support  their  local  civics,  those  structures'  grassroots  organization  has  been 
minimal.  Consequently,  "most  civics  remained  dependent  on  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  handful  of  activist  leaders,  and  there  was  little  organization- 
building  or  extension  of  leadership  skills  and  experience"  (226-27).  He  points 
out  that  few  civics  have  actually  held  annual  elections  or  general  meetings, 
and  residents  apparently  do  not  expect  to  regularly  assist  civic  leaders  in 
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formulating  strategies.  Seekings  suggests  that  this  culture  makes  civics 
vulnerable  to  collapse  when  top  leaders  are  detained  or  otherwise  leave  the 
organizations.  Furthermore,  "the  dominance  and  limited  accountability  of  a 
handful  of  civic  leaders  led  in  many  cases  to  small-scale  corruption,  and  in  a 
few  cases  to  violent  authoritarianism  and  bitter  factional  struggles"  (227).  The 
analysis  here  largely  concurs  with  Seekings's  conclusion,  that  civics' 
structural  shortcomings  have  resulted  from  state  repression,  activists' 
preference  for  giving  national  issues  priority  over  local  concerns,  and 
dependence  on  mass  meetings  for  communication  between  leaders  and 
constituents  (227). 

I  offer  evidence  below  in  support  of  the  following  hypothesis:  Civics' 
ability  to  operate  democratically  with  elected  and  accountable  leadership  and 
high  levels  of  constituent  participation  in  decision-making  functions 
inversely  with  a)  the  level  of  state  repression  of  the  civics,  which  in  turn 
heightens  two  intervening  factors:  b)  activists'  and  supporters'  inability  to 
resist  compromising  operational  democracy  in  the  interest  of  obtaining 
results  quickly  and  c)  activists'  and  supporters'  predisposition  to  endorse 
civics'  hegemony;  and  the  independent  factor  d)  leaders'  inability  to  resist 
utilizing  civics  as  vehicles  to  elevate  their  personal  power  and  status  (see 
figure  6-1).  This  hypothesis  has  expanded  upon  the  original  propositions 
inspired  from  Latin  American  scholarship  that  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
supporters'  tolerance  of  undemocratic  practices  in  the  interest  of  achieving 
goals  and  leaders'  susceptibility  to  use  their  structures  for  clientelist  politics 
on  organizations'  internal  processes  (Hellman  1994).  The  data  suggested  that 
two  additional  factors^  arguably  uniquely  important  in  the  South  African 
context,  i.e.  state  repression  and  anti-apartheid  organizations'  hegemonic 
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aspirations,  exercised  significant  influence  over  civics'  internal  operating 
procedures.  These  factors  were  added  to  the  hypothesis. 


Supporters'  priorities: 
results  vs.  internal 
democracy 


^                .  Civics' 
Degree  of  State  ^  j^^^^^j 

^^P^^!^°"  Democracy 
Supporters'  ^ 

approval  of 

hegemony 


Leaders' 
degree  of 
ambition 

Figure  6-1:  Factors  determining  Civics'  degree  of  Internal  Democracy 


This  hypothesis  is  an  improvement  over  the  original  as  it  recognizes 
the  role  state  repression  and  anti-apartheid  ideologies  played  shaping  civics' 
modus  operandi.  The  empirical  evidence  presented  below  demonstrates  that 
state  repression  of  civic  structures  directly  and  indirectly  hampered  their 
abilit}'  to  function  democratically.  Under  the  State  of  Emergency,  it  became 
nearly  impossible  for  civics  to  hold  meetings,  elections,  or  rallies  where 
democratic  procedures  were  intended  to  be  practiced.  When  the  civic 
structures  atrophied  due  to  residents'  fear  of  state  violence,  and  leaders  went 
underground,  only  a  few  activists  could  participate  in  decision-making. 
Democratic  procedures  were  consequently  abandoned.  Furthermore, 
repression  enhanced  two  intervening  variables,  i.e.  township  residents' 
willingness  to  both  support  civics'  hegemonic  goals  as  well  as  forgive  most 
lapses  of  democratic  procedures,  because  repression  united  township 
residents  behind  one  all-consuming  goal— overthrowing  apartheid.  The  new 
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intervening  variable  is  the  predisposition  of  the  political  ideologies  among 
anti-apartheid  activists  to  encourage  organizations  to  strive  for  institutional 
and  ideological  hegemony  among  constituents.  Civic  activists  have  regarded 
township  residents  as  a  united  "community"  struggling  against  apartheid  and 
displayed  severely  limited  tolerance  of  opposition  to  the  "general  will"  of 
"the  community." 

I  am  satisfied  with  the  validity  of  identifying  internal  democracy  in 
terms  of  the  presence  of  elected  and  accountable  leadership  and  inclusive 
decision-making  procedures,  because  it  appears  that  these  were  the  features 
that  community  residents  themselves  expected  of  the  civic  associations.  Janet 
Cherry,  in  her  unique  study  of  residents'  attitudes  towards  the  street 
committees  in  Port  Elizabeth's  Kwazakhele  township,  demonstrates  that 
people  understood  democratic  practices  in  the  committees  as  the  election  of 
leaders,  majority  decision-making,  and  freedom  of  expression  (Cherry  1993, 
41).  I  believe  that  full  participation  in  policy  debates  necessitates  supporters' 
ability  to  voice  their  opiruons  freely  and  therefore  do  not  evaluate  freedom  of 
expression  as  a  separate  criteria. 

This  chapter  contains  two  sections.  The  first  presents  evidence  in  favor 
of  the  conclusion  that  state  repression  was  the  single  most  important  factor 
limiting  civics'  ability  to  operate  democratically.  This  case  is  made  by 
isolating  the  state  repression  variable  and  examining  civics'  internal 
operations  among  three  time  periods:  1)  from  1983  to  Jime  1986  when  state 
repression  did  not  incapacitate  the  civics,  2)  during  the  national  State  of 
Emergenc)'  at  the  height  of  repression,  and  3)  from  1990  through  1995  during 
a  period  of  marked  liberalization.  Examining  civics'  procedures  during  these 
tliree  periods  reveals  the  impact  of  the  repression  by  providing  answers  to  the 
question  "How  might  civics  have  operated  had  state  repression  of  their 
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activities  not  been  so  severe?"  The  comparison  between  the  first  two  periods 
reveals  that  repression  directly  constituted  the  major  blow  to  civics' 
democratic  procedures  by  destroying  street  committee  networks  and 
forbidding  mass  rallies,  which  were  intended  to  sustain  communication 
between  constituents  and  leaders.  The  comparison  between  civics'  practices 
in  the  second  and  third  periods,  however,  reveals  that  repression  alone  was 
not  to  blame  for  civics'  lack  of  internal  democracy.  Even  when  repression 
was  lifted,  civics  continued  to  function  undemocratically.  This  chapter's 
second  section  provides  evidence  of  the  impact  three  additional  factors  had 
on  civic's  procedures. 

The  Direct  Impact  of  Repression  on  Civics'  hiternal  Procedures 

Because  state  repression  of  civic  associations  during  the  national  State 
of  Emergency  was  a  variable  constraining  all  civic  associations  to  some 
degree,  it  is  not  possible  for  a  researcher  to  analyze  its  impact  by  comparing  a 
civic  that  experienced  repression  with  a  civic  that  did  not.  The  best  teclinique 
available  to  researchers  is  to  build  a  counterfactual  argument  concerning  how 
civics  would  have  operated  had  the  security  forces  not  banned  meetings  and 
detained  activists.  This  section  presents  just  such  an  argument  by  comparing 
civics'  internal  operations  among  three  periods  that  experienced  differing 
levels  of  state  repression.  Specifically,  it  highlights  the  differences  among 
these  periods  in  the  level  to  which  civic  supporters  could  control  their  leaders 
via  the  street  and  area  committee  networks  and  elections  as  well  as 
supporters'  ability  to  participate  in  civics'  decision-making.  This  analysis  will 
demonstrate  that  although  prior  to  the  national  State  of  Emergency  many 
civic  associations  had  succeeded  in  building  fairly  effective  means  by  which 
constituents  could  control  their  leaders  and  partake  in  approving  policy 
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positions,  those  structures  did  not  survive  the  government's  concerted  effort 
to  incapacitate  them  during  the  State  of  Emergency.  However,  even  after 
President  de  Klerk's  government  commenced  its  liberaUzation  policies  and 
provided  civics  more  space  in  which  to  operate,  democratic  practices  were  not 
achieved.  This  suggests  that  while  repression  was  a  dominant  factor 
encouraging  civics  to  abandon  democratic  procedures,  it  was  not  the  only 
influence. 

Limited  Repression:  1983-]une  1986 

During  the  years  in  which  the  civic  associations  became  sufficiently 
widespread,  united,  and  successful  at  mobilizing  participation  in  collective 
action  to  constitute  a  social  movement,  most  took  significant  steps  towards 
providing  supporters  with  means  to  participate  in  this  decision-making 
processes  and  ensure  that  activists  remained  accountable.  Although  civics 
operated  in  an  environment  of  pervasive  low  level  harassment,  repression 
was  sufficiently  restrained  so  as  to  raise  only  occasionally  serious  obstacles  to 
holding  community  and  street  committee  meetings.  Here,  I  evaluate  civics' 
democratic  initiatives  of  this  period,  the  street  committee  net^vorks, 
leadership  elections,  and  mass  meetings  in  order  to  build  a  hypothetical 
model  of  how  the  civics  might  have  operated  had  the  political  climate 
remained  more  tolerant. 
Street  committees 

The  network  of  street  and  area  committees  is  often  pointed  to  as  the 
primary  mechanism  of  mass  democratic  participation  in  the  civic 
associations.  In  order  to  evaluate  their  internal  democracy,  this  analysis 
probes  the  extent  to  which  they  actually  did  allow  residents  to  control  their 
leaders.  With  particular  attention  to  Port  Elizabeth  in  order  to  examine  a 
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best-case  scenario,  this  section  reviews  activists'  arguments  that  street 
committees  functioned  democratically  in  the  mid-1980s.  However,  two 
points  of  caution  suggest  that  observers  should  not  unquestioningly  accept 
the  interpretation  of  street  committees  as  ideal  democratic  structures.  First, 
activists  did  not  propose  street  committees  as  simply  a  means  by  which 
residents  could  govern  themselves;  they  also  intended  for  these  structures  to 
bring  the  militant  youth  under  control  of  political  leaders  and  more 
conservative  residents.  Second,  street  committees  have  had  an  exclusive 
dimension  because  members  deny  influence  to  individuals  who  do  not 
participate  within  the  hierarchical  network  of  conamittees. 

Some  of  the  strongest  evidence  suggesting  that  residents  gave  leaders 
mandates  and  routinely  participated  in  setting  the  civic  executive's  agendas 
comes  from  Port  Elizabeth.  In  late  1985,  residents  of  Port  Elizabeth's 
townships  were  organized  into  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  extensive 
networks  of  street  and  area  committees  in  place  in  South  Africa.  According  to 
one  activist,  that  network  was  clearly  intended  in  part,  as  "a  democratic  way 
to  get  the  participation  of  people  on  the  ground.  .  . .  [And  help]  people  to  take 
control  over  their  owti  lives."^  Because  township  residents  were  excluded 
from  state  structures  and  rejected  the  Black  Local  Authorities,  they  wanted  to 
participate  in  committees  that  would  be  "some  form  of  alternative  democracy 
for  our  own  selves. To  that  end,  some  street  committees  began  to  provide 
services  that  the  state  denied  township  residents  such  as  catching  and 

2Port  Elizabeth  activist  "A"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherry  7/19/93  Port 
Elizabeth.  I  am  grateful  to  Ms.  Cherry  for  kindly  providing  me  with  access  to 
the  transcript  of  this  and  two  other  interviews. 

^Port  Elizabeth  activist  "B"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherry  11/15/93  Port 
Elizabeth. 
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punishing  criminals  (in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Alexandra,  for  example),  cleaning 
streets  and  providing  other  social  services  such  as  creches,  and  distributing 
pensions  (notably  in  Lingelihle  and  Port  Alfred).  According  to  an  ANC  and 
civic  activist,  people  consequently  felt  that  the  committees  belonged  to  them 
and  "were  the  beginnings  of  some  form  of  power  which  for  the  first  time  we 
exercised  over  our  people."*  Likewise  a  member  of  the  Port  Elizabeth  Youth 
Congress  and  Consumer  Boycott  Committee  (CBC),  believes  that  the  street 
committees  were  democratic.  He  insists  that  residents  "could  use  those 
structures  to  bring  political  activists-people  who  represented  them  and 
people  who  acted  on  their  behalf-to  come  and  account  to  them  at  short 
notice. "5 

There  is  evidence  that  for  a  time  in  Port  Elizabeth  street  and  area 
committees  did  provide  a  means  through  which  residents  could  select  their 
leaders,  tell  them  of  their  needs,  and  ensure  that  the  majority  position  on  any 
decision  was  furthered  by  the  leaders.  Although  research  is  yet  to  record  the 
exact  number  of  street  committees  in  Port  Elizabeth,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
during  the  first  half  of  1986,  "most  streets"  in  the  areas  of  Ibhayi  with  formal 
housing,  as  opposed  to  shack  areas,  had  street  comnuttees  (Swilling  1988,  48). 
Once  elected,  street  committee  members  selected  from  among  their  ranks  the 
members  of  area  committees,  called  meetings  to  discuss  PEBCO  strategies,  and 
informed  area  committee  representatives  of  their  neighbors'  concerns  and 
preferences.  The  area  committee  representatives  met  three  or  four  times  a 
month  in  the  Area  Committee  Council  to  aggregate  residents'  needs  and 

*Port  Elizabeth  activist  "B"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherry  11/15/93  Port 
Elizabeth. 

5Port  Elizabeth  activist  "C"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherry  8/12/93  Port 
Elizabeth. 
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concerns.  PEBCO's  consultations  over  policy  decisions  also  extended  to 
include  other  UDF  affiliates  whose  representatives  met  with  PEBCO  in  the 
Forum  "the  main  policy-making  body"  (Swilling  1988,  48).  After  a  polic>' 
preference  emerged  from  either  the  general  meetings  with  area 
representatives  or  in  the  Forum,  the  top  leadership  would  usually  announce 
the  proposal  to  residents  at  a  mass  rally. 

According  to  activists,  street  committees  were  fora  for  active  debate  of 
leadership  proposals  and  not  passive  agents  giving  leadership  the  rubber 
stamp  of  legitimacy.  A  CBC  member  insists: 

There  was  a  democratic  system  things  were  moving  from  the 

bottom  and  being  working  out,  and  then  people  carrying  the 
program  would  be  collected  in  the  various  structures  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  If  that  is  not  democracy,  I  don't  know  what 
is.^ 

Furthermore,  he  suggests  that  the  leaders  strongly  resisted  appearing  to  be 
above  reproach  or  able  to  make  and  implement  decisions  without  actively 
seeking  a  popular  mandate.  "People  had  to  see  that  the  leadership  can  be 
criticized,  and  the  leadership  has  to  make  an  extra  effort  to  be  seen  to  be 
criticized  by  the  people,"  he  recalls.  "That  is  how  you  sell  this  idea  of 
tolerance.  If  the  leaders  themselves  want  songs  of  praise  all  the  time,  that  is 
very  bad  for  democracy ."^  Via  activists'  hindsight,  we  get  a  picture  of  civic 
leaders  in  late  1985  and  early  1986  articulating  policy  positions  that  had  been 
forged  through  extensive  debate  and  discussion  in  street  and  area  committee 
meetings  throughout  nearly  all  of  the  township.  However,  one  must  be 
cautious  of  accepting  these  recollections  as  unbiased  evidence  of  civics' 

^Port  Elizabeth  activist  "C"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherry  8/12/93  Port 
Elizabeth. 

7Port  Elizabeth  activist  "C"  interviewed  by  Janet  Cherr>'  8/12/93  Port 
Elizabeth. 
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democracy  since  these  same  activists'  legitimacy  as  leaders  depended  upon 
the  popular  perception  that  township  residents  did  participate  in  civic 
decision-making. 

One  of  this  study's  limitations  is  that  its  research  methodology  did  not 
include  surveying  township  residents  regarding  attitudes  towards  the  dvics. 
Therefore,  it  can  provide  no  new  data  concerning  the  degree  to  which 
individuals,  as  opposed  to  civic  activists,  in  Grahamstown,  Port  Elizabeth,  or 
George  believe  their  street  committees  functioned  democratically.  However, 
one  political  scientist,  Janet  Cherry,  has  conducted  a  random  survey  of  50 
residents  of  Kwazakhele  in  Port  Elizabeth  designed  to  illuminate  ordinary 
residents'  impressions  of  those  structures'  procedures.  Her  data  support  the 
following  propositions.  First,  glowing  recollections  of  thriving  active  street 
committees  aside,  "those  on  the  committees  were  the  most  active  residents  in 
the  area,  and  the  extent  to  which  residents  participated  in  decision-making 
probably  depended  on  the  commitment  of  particular  committees"  (1993,  39). 
Second,  residents  participated  in  the  civics  in  four  different  ways:  a)  helping 
street  committees  solve  personal  disputes  among  neighbors,  b)  attending 
mass  meetings  to  debate  strategies  for  major  campaigns,  c)  following  the 
directives  from  the  Forum  of  UDF  affiliates,  and  d)  participating  in  campaigi« 
such  as  stayaways  (39-40).  Finally,  and  most  important,  even  though  her 
subjects  appear  to  possess  only  a  limited  imderstanding  of  the  mechanisms  of 
democracy,  "the  sense  of  'ownership'  of  the  structures  is  clearly  demonstrated 
in  [their]  comments"  (40).  Cherry's  finding  that  seventy-eight  percent  of  her 
subjects  believed  that  the  process  of  forming  and  participating  in  civic 
structures  was  a  democratic  end  in  and  of  itself  (40-41)  leads  her  to  conclude 
that  most  residents  believed  they  had  participated  in  "self  government." 
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This  final  finding,  that  residents  regarded  participation  in  civic 
structures  as  partaking  in  democratic  procedures,  must  not  be  overlooked 
while  evaluating  those  procedures'  accountability  and  inclusivity.  One  must 
recognize  that  even  if  civic  structures  fail  to  meet  an  externally-imposed 
criteria  of  accountability,  like  this  study's,  many  civics  for  long  periods 
sufficiently  satisfied  constituents'  requirements  for  democracy.  Therefore, 
any  explanation  for  civics'  inability  to  meet  any  researcher's  own  or 
community  residents'  newer  criteria  of  democracy'  must  recognize  that  civic 
members'  expectations  and  preferences  likely  faciHtated  civics'  modus 
operandi.  To  that  end,  this  study  recognizes  that  township  residents' 
attitudes  discussed  below,  specifically  their  1)  willingness  to  allow  civics  to 
sacrifice  democratic  procedures  in  the  interest  of  achieving  results  and  2) 
interest  in  sustaining  civics'  hegemony,  have  partially  determined  civic 
structures'  limited  success  in  meeting  a  more  rigorous  criteria  of  democratic 
practices. 

Although  civic  activists  may  insist  that  street  committees  were 
intended  as  democratic  structures,  one  must  qualify  that  argument  by 
recognizing  another  equally  powerful  motivation  behind  their  deployment: 
controlling  the  militant  youth.  The  school  boycotts  that  young  people  had 
sustained  periodically  since  1976  became  endemic  protests  in  the  mid-1980s  in 
townships  in  the  Eastern  Cape  and  on  the  Rand.  Large  numbers  of  youth  out 
of  school  and  unemployed  devoted  their  energies  to  implementing  UDF 
campaigns  with  such  militanc)'  that  older  leaders  feared  they  had  become 
uncontrollable  (Lodge  and  Swilling  1986).  In  Port  Elizabeth  for  example, 
youth  enforced  the  consumer  boycotts  of  1985  with  such  vigilance  that 
according  to  one  activist,  'There  was  chaos  in  the  township  around  the 
consumer  boycott .  .  .  activists  could  see  that  it  had  gone  too  far;  a  lot  of 
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damage  was  happening  in  the  township  and  uncontrollabilit)-  was  very  high" 
(quoted  in  Cherr>'  1993,  38).  As  Mike  Tofile  recalls,  since  the  youth  dominated 
the  structures,  they  had  "acquired  a  military  character  of  defending  instead  of 
becommg  a  management  structure  in  terms  of  policies  that  need  to  be 
formulated."  Furthermore,  "It  was  felt  that  a  mechanism  of  control  and 
networking  would  have  to  be  done  within  the  organization."*   Some  youth, 
often  called  fl?nflbuf/m,  the  Xhosa  word  for  "warriors,"^ underwent  military 
training  so  as  to  defend  the  street  and  area  committees  from  security  forces 
and  crime.  The  structural  innovation  was  to  place  the  amabuthu  under  the 
control  of  the  street  committees. 

Another  feature  limiting  the  committee  system's  degree  of  democracy 
has  been  its  hierarchical  and  exclusive  structure.  While  all  the  residents  of  a 
street  who  came  to  election  meetings  could  help  select  members  of  the  local 
street  committee  executive,  the  area  committee  executives  and  top  executive 
members  were  elected  by  members  of  the  street  and/ or  area  committees' 
executives.  The  "masses"  did  not  elect  their  top  civic  leaders;  men  and 
women  in  the  mid-level  structures,  presumed  to  be  the  people's  delegates, 
selected  the  most  powerful  leaders.  Individuals  had  to  participate  in  the 
street  committees  if  they  wanted  to  have  influence  determining  who  led  the 
civic  association,  and  leaders  felt  little  obligation  to  appease  individuals  or 
groups  who  attempted  to  challenge  the  civic  from  outside  its  own  structures. 
Even  if  only  a  handful  of  street  committees  operated  in  a  township,  people 
had  no  formal  mechanism  for  recalling  civic  leaders  unless  they  revitalized 


^Interview  3/14/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
^The  alternate  spelling  is  "amahutho." 
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street  and  area  committees  and  utilized  them  to  launch  an  opposition 

campaign. 

Elections 

As  a  second  means  of  evaluating  civic  leaders'  degree  of  accountability 
during  these  years,  this  section  turns  to  examining  whether  or  not  prominent 
leaders  regularly  received  mandates  to  represent  their  communities.  During 
the  height  of  the  civic  movement  of  the  mid-1980s,  the  leaders  of  most  of  the 
hundreds  of  new  civics  had  been  "elected"  at  mass  meetings  through  public 
acclamation.  Obviously,  in  such  a  forum,  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  offer  the 
thousands  of  attendees  the  opportunity  to  select  between,  let  alone  debate  the 
merits  of,  competing  candidates.  Consequently,  it  is  most  likely  that  leaders 
usually  proposed  an  executive  to  the  residents  for  approval.  It  is  unclear  if 
many  of  these  civics  held  a  second  round  of  elections  before  they  were  driven 
underground  in  1985  or  1986.  Grahamstown's  GRACA,  for  example,  elected 
only  one  executive  in  1983  before  activists  revived  the  civic  in  July  1990. 
Further  research  on  election  procedures  during  this  period  is  needed  before 
we  can  make  a  solid  assessment  of  the  degree  to  which  candidates  competed 
for  endorsements  from  a  significant  percentage  of  residents.  Still,  we  must 
note  that  in  this  period  civic  leaders  enjoyed  far  more  legitimacy  than  the 
local  councilors.  The  rally  "elections,"  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  were 
simple  approvals  of  an  executive  selected  by  activists  and  only  a  minority 
actually  participated,  succeeded  in  providing  initial  civic  leaders  with 
exceptionally  powerful  and  unique  mandates. 
Mass  meetings 

As  of  yet,  the  question  of  how  township  residents  participate  in  civic 
associations'  decision-making  has  attracted  very  little  attention.  Hou^ever, 
some  of  the  literature  implies,  by  using  the  size,  frequency,  and  degree  of 
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'openness'  of  mass  meetings  and  presence  of  street  committees  as  indictors  of 
civics'  representativeness  (for  example  Murphy  1993,  9-10),  that  residents 
directed  civics'  pohcies  via  these  structures.  Since  street  committee  networks' 
limited  effectiveness  has  already  been  noted,  this  section  offers  an  evaluation 
of  mass  meetings'  ability  to  enable  residents  to  participate  in  decision-making. 
In  so  doing,  it  tests  the  assertions  of  civic  leaders  such  as  GRACA's  Billy 
Ndwebisa  that  mass  meetings  built  solidarity  behind  the  civics.  According  to 
Ndwebisa: 

Whenever  we  called  the  mass  meetings,  we  would  tell  them 
everything  that  came  our  way.  Then,  we  get  a  green  light  from 
the  masses.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  made  us  strong.  We 
couldn't  do  it  on  our  own.  .  .  .  We  were  not  telling  them  what  to 
do  without  them  telling  us  what  they  want-the  masses,  you 
see.'o 

The  evaluation  presented  here  must  be  considered  preliminary  as  this  study's 
methodology  included  neither  surveying  residents  for  their  recollections  of 
mass  meetings  nor  extensive  searches  for  transcripts  of  mass  meetings,  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  authorities  or  other  scholars  who  conducted 
research  in  the  1980s. 

The  fundamental  impression  of  mass  meetings,  be  they  funerals,  legal 
and  illegal  community  rallies,  or  report  back  meetings,  that  can  be  gleaned 
from  activists'  accounts,  newspaper  reports,  and  personal  observation^  ^  is 


^ointerview  12/29/94  Grahamstovvn. 

^^I  attended  an  extremely  contentious  community  meeting  in  GrahamstowTi 
in  July  1992  where  the  commission  of  inquiry  into  the  GRACA 
embezzlement  scandal  reported  its  findings  to  the  residents.  In  1994, 1 
attended  a  public  report  back  meeting  called  by  the  ANC  branch  of 
Grahamstown  as  well  as  a  similar  meeting  called  by  SANCO-Grahamstown. 
Each  of  the  meetings  had  300-400  attendees.  There  were  no  community 
meetings  called  in  Port  Elizabeth  or  Lawaaikamp  during  the  months  I  was  in 
each  city  in  1995. 
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that  they  are  poor  fora  for  individual  participation.  When  hundreds,  or 
indeed  thousands,  of  people  attend  such  a  meeting,  only  a  minuscule  fraction 
have  any  hope  of  expressing  a  unique  opinion  regarding  a  proposed  strategy 
or  asking  a  particular  question.  Furthermore,  these  events'  public  nature  is  a 
likely  deterrent  against  expressing  a  minority'  opinion.  Evidence  suggests  that 
civic  leaders  have  used  mass  meetings  as  means  to  inform  residents  about 
new  threats  to  the  community,  update  them  on  the  status  of  a  local  campaign 
or  development  project,  and  solicit  approval  for  proposed  strategies. 
Communication  has  been  largely  unidirectional  with  leadership  informing 
the  residents  rather  than  community  members  either  telling  their  leaders 
what  they  desire  or  thoroughly  discussing  the  merits  of  policy  options. 

Height  of  Repression:  Tune  1986-December  1989 

We  can  reveal  the  impact  of  severe  repression  on  civics'  ability  to 
operate  democratically  by  comparing  the  health  of  their  imperfect  yet 
significant  means  of  facilitating  residents'  participation  prior  to  and  during 
the  national  State  of  Emergency.  The  contrast  could  hardly  be  more  vivid; 
the  emerging  street  committee  networks,  mass  elections  by  acclamation,  and 
regular  mass  meetings  did  not  survive  the  South  African  government's 
efforts  to  destroy  civics'  influence  in  the  townships.  As  discussed  in  Chapters 
Three  and  Four,  during  the  State  of  Emergency,  civic  associations  largely 
ceased  to  operate.  Security  forces'  attacks  on  activists,  in  the  form  of  threats, 
detention,  and  even  murder,  made  rank-and-file  supporters  too  frightened  to 
participate  in  collective  action  protests  or  attend  street  committee  meetings. 
A  quick  survey  of  the  timeline  presented  in  Appendix  B  will  reveal  how  rare 
civic  protests  became  during  these  years.  Here,  this  discussion  briefly  reviews 
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how  the  state  repression  curtailed  street  committees,  civic  meetings,  and 
residents'  ability  to  participate  in  civics'  decision- making. 

Street  committees 

Committee  net\vorks  did  not  survive  the  State  of  Emergency.  Even 
though  many  civics  claimed  that  their  townships  were  organized  via  street 
committees  after  1985,  evidence  suggests  that  most  conununities  had  only 
skeletal  committee  networks  with  large  groups,  particularly  residents  of 
informal  settlements,  not  organized  at  all.  Under  the  national  State  of 
Emergency  from  June  1986,  residents,  realistically  terrified  of  being  detained 
or  harmed  by  security  forces,  abandoned  their  street  committees  almost 
entirely.  For  example,  in  Port  Elizabeth,  Janet  Cherry  found  that  seven t)'-four 
percent  of  her  saniple  of  Kwazakhele  residents  said  that  street  committees 
existed  for  their  streets  only  through  1985  until  mid  or  late  1986  (1993,  77). 
Even  residents  of  Lingelihle,  whose  CRADORA  had  been  the  model  of  unity 
and  strength  in  1985,  admitted  by  early  1987  that  their  organization  barely 
functioned.  They  could  not  hold  committee  meetings  or  elections  for 
CRADORA  leadership  posts  since  so  many  people  were  in  jail.  Defiance  had 
turned  to  fear  when  municipal  police  began  utilizing  their  emergency 
powers.  From  1986  through  1989,  any  civic  activists  who  managed  to  plan  ad 
hoc  protests  did  so  without  any  formal  regular  means  of  renewing  their 
leadership  mandate  or  soliciting  residents'  participation  in  decision-making. 
Elections 

Under  the  national  State  of  Emergency,  civic  associations  could  no 
longer  hold  mass  elections  for  leaders.  Security  forces  usually  banned  or 
violently  disrupted  large  meetings.  The  George  Civic  Association  in 
Lawaaikamp,  for  example,  apparently  did  change  some  of  its  office  holders 
from  time  to  time  in  this  period,  but  those  decisions  were  made  in  smaller 
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meetings  usually  after  some  consultation  with  groups  of  residents  J  ^  far 
more  common  was  the  experience  in  Grahamstown  where  activists  took  on 
new  leadership  posts  based  on  older  mandates  as  elected  or  endorsed  leaders. 
During  a  consumer  boycott  in  1986,  an  executive  committee  member  of  the 
Grahamstown  Burial  Action  Committee  (GBAC),  which  called  the  boycott 
because  GRACA  had  been  effectively  banned,  admitted  that  the  committee 
members  had  not  been  elected.  However,  he  insisted  that  the  organization 
was  legitimate. 

"We  can  say  the  GBAC  is  not  undemocratic.  We  want  to  have 
meetings  so  we  can  get  mandates  from  the  people.  So,  it  is  not 
right  to  say  we  aren't  democratic.  .  .  .  The  leaders  of  GBAC  were 
the  leaders  of  GRACA,  GRAYCO  and  SAAWU13,  and  the 
Parents'  Association.  These  are  the  organizations  of  the  people 
and  the  community."  (quoted  in  The  Democrat  1986, 15) 

When  asked  what  evidence  he  could  give  that  they  possessed  a  mandate  to 

determine  township  campaigns,  the  GBAC  member  replied: 

"Ask  the  people.  We  are  from  the  township,  we  know.  W'e  can 
answer  without  any  hesitation,  the  GBAC  members  are  the  real 
leaders  of  the  people.  We  meet  people  in  the  street,  they  tell 
about  their  daily  constraints,  they  visit  us  at  our  homes  with 
different  problems."  (15) 

While  such  activists  may  indeed  have  been  recognized  as  community  leaders, 

it  is  clear  that  during  these  years,  civics  were  operating  without  an  essential 

democratic  procedure— regular  popular  elections. 

Participation 

Unable  to  communicate  with  their  leaders  via  street  committee 
meetings  or  at  mass  meetings,  township  residents  became  more  removed 

'^Interviews  with  Zolile  Hugo  6/15/95  and  "Masakhane  Staffperson"  6/15/95 
George. 

^^South  African  Allied  Workers'  Union 
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from  civic  activists'  decision-making  processes.  Because  leaders  could  only 
rarely  hold  mass  meetings,  they  resorted  more  and  more  frequently  to 
gauging  the  communities'  policy  preference  by  holding  small  scale 
consultations  with  select  allies.  Even  at  their  peak  in  the  early  1980s,  mass 
meetings  were  called  irregularly  and  facilitated  the  limited  participation  of 
only  a  minority  of  residents.  Under  the  State  of  Emergency,  such  meetings 
became  extremely  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  township  residents  neither 
participated  in  debates  concerning  a  civic's  protest  campaign  nor  even 
attended  a  meeting  when  the  dvic  leadership  presented  a  proposal  for 
approval. 

One  powerful  illustration  of  the  distance  between  dvic  activists  and 
supporters  comes  from  the  survey  Andre  Roux  and  Kirk  Helliker  conducted 
of  117  Rini  residents  during  the  third  consumer  boycott  of  1985  in 
Grahamstown.  Their  data  suggest  that  even  people  who  supported  and 
partidpated  in  popular  civic  campaigns  were  far  removed  from  the  dedsions 
to  call  and  later  suspend  the  campaigns.  They  conclude: 

The  absence  of  formal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  residents 
of  Rini  in  the  dedsion  to  call  the  boycott  is  quite  apparent  from 
the  results  of  the  survey.  Hardly  any  of  those  who  were 
interviewed  had  a  clear  understanding  of  how  the  boycott  call 
was  initiated.  (1986,  33) 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  respondents  stated  that  they  learned  of  the  boycott 

via  pamphlets,  thirty  percent  said  they  were  told  by  another  person,  while 

only  seven  percent  said  they  learned  of  it  in  a  meeting  (36).  Only  seven 

percent  of  the  sample  had  had  the  opportimity  to  express  their  opinion  about 

the  corxsumer  boycott  before  the  call  was  made.  Yet,  all  were  expected  to  join 

the  protest.  Restrictions  imposed  by  the  government  were  certainly  one 

factor  preventing  activists  from  holding  regular  discussions  with  residents. 
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Liberalization:  1990-1995 

The  discussion  above  might  inspire  one  to  make  the  following 
counterfactual  argument:  If  government  authorities  had  not  suppressed  the 
civic  associations  during  the  late  1980s,  their  fledgUng  democratic  procedures, 
i.e.  street  committee  networks,  leadership  elections,  and  constituent 
participation  via  mass  meetings,  would  have  become  institutionalized  and 
infused  the  civics  with  internal  operational  democracy'.  However,  an 
examination  of  civics'  practices  during  the  1990s,  when  repression 
dramatically  subsided,  reveals  flaws  in  the  argument.  Civics'  continued 
inabilit)'  to  function  democratically  during  these  years  of  liberalization 
suggests  that  state  repression  alone  was  not  the  sole  factor  determining  their 
internal  operations.  Street  committees,  though  periodically  revitalized  in 
communities  across  the  country,  did  not  facilitate  even  the  level  of  mass 
participation  and  communication  between  activists  and  supporters  achieved 
during  1985  and  early  1986.  Elections  of  leaders  remained  irregular  even 
though  the  constitution  of  all  SANCO  affiliates  calls  for  elections  every  two 
years.  Furthermore,  as  civic  activists  became  members  of  negotiating  fora, 
their  decision-making  grew  less  consultative  and  inclusive.  After  minimal 
discussions  with  fellow  community  elites  and  inadequate  efforts  to  keep 
supporters  informed  of  debates  and  policies,  small  groups  of  well-informed 
hard-working  activists  made  decisions  affecting  the  lives  of  millions  of 
township  residents. 
Street  committees 

The  street  committee  structures  in  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and 
George  have  been  at  worst  non-existent  and  at  best  partial  during  the  first  half 
of  this  decade.  Among  our  sample,  Lawaaikamp's  civic  has  had  the  least 
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success  establishing  functioning  street  committees.  During  the  height  of  their 
resistance  to  removal,  residents  did  organize  themselves  into  upgrading 
committees.  However,  after  they  won  their  reprieve  and  received  water, 
electricity,  and  waterbome  sewerage,  residents  retired  their  upgrading 
committees.  By  1994,  dvic  leaders  admitted  that  Lawaaikamp  had  no  street 
committees.  Consequently,  residents  do  not  formally  communicate  their 
desires  to  the  executive  through  consultative  structures  nor  do  they  regularly 
assist  the  civic  leaders  implement  policies.  The  executive  members 
connmunicate  with  residents  only  via  irregular  community  meetings  called 
whenever  committee  members  perceive  a  need.  Months  often  pass  between 
meetings. 

The  strength  of  SANCOPort  Elizabeth's  network  of  street  committees 
in  the  1990s  pales  in  comparison  to  that  of  1985-86.  In  working  to  revitalize 
its  structures  within  the  Port  Elizabeth  communities,  activists  are  taking  a 
top-down  approach.  Executive  members  had  no  information  concerning  the 
number  of  street  committees  meeting  regularly  in  the  early  1990s  because 
their  organizing  efforts  have  been  focused  on  maintaining  or  establishing 
branches  for  each  of  the  SANCO  local  structures,  such  as  Kwazakhele, 
Motherwell,  New  Brighton,  and  Zwide.  While  SANCO-PE  strives  to  solidify 
its  network  of  activists,  it  is  neglecting  its  means  of  communicating  with 
ordinary  residents. 

In  Grahamstown,  even  after  residents  revived  the  civic  in  July  1990, 
the  street  committees  remained  so  comatose  that  by  the  end  of  1991  leaders 
were  concerned.  An  executive  member  reported  in  June  1992:  "Street  and 
area  committees  are  not  functioning  very  well,  or  are  they  defunct?"  At  the 
General  Council  Meeting  of  June  1994,  which  was  the  organization's  formal 
policy-making  forum,  the  secretary  was  obliged  to  record  that  "most  of  the 
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street  committees  were  absent"  (SANCOGrahamstown  records).  According 
to  David  Nzanzeka,  the  new  President  of  SANCO-Grahamstown,  although 
the  old  executive  claimed  to  have  forty-one  functioning  street  committees  for 
70,000  to  100,000  African  residents,  only  eighteen  committees  attended 
General  Council  meetings. i''  However,  the  executive  members  continued  to 
claim  that  they  legitimately  represented  the  township  and  deserved  authority 
on  the  Local  Government  Negotiating  Forum.  Although  the  "post-coup" 
SANCO  executive  has  made  reestablishing  street  committees  throughout 
black  neighborhoods  a  priority,  leaders  admit  that  some  residents,  especially 
those  better  off,  still  do  not  participate  in  the  structvires.'^  It  remains  to  be 
seen  if  participation  in  street  and  area  committees  will  become  widespread  in 
Grahamstown. 
Elections 

Just  as  extensive  street  committee  networks  have  not  characterized  the 
current  civics,  neither  have  regular  elections  of  executive  committee 
members.  As  a  result,  very  few  civic  leaders  regularly  have  their  mandates 
renewed  by  residents.  Commonly,  the  first  executive  of  a  revitalized  or  new 
civic  of  the  1990s  received  endorsement  via  an  official  election  held  at  a 
general  community  meeting.  However,  in  all  the  case  communities,  those 
mandates  officially  lapsed  as  the  new  civic  associations  failed  to  call  regular 
elections. 

In  Port  Elizabeth,  attendees  of  a  mass  meeting  elected  an  executive  to 
the  new  Port  Elizabeth  Peoples'  Civic  Organization  (PEPCO)  in  May  1990.  One 

'^Interview  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 

^sinterviews  with  Teyi  Kete  1/27/95  and  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa  1/12/95 
Grahamstown. 
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year  later,  in  compliance  with  the  constitution,  new  elections  were  held. 
However,  after  1991,  formal  election  procedures  were  abandoned.  Even  as  a 
SANCO  sub-regional  structure,  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth's  executive  and  branch 
committees  did  not  regularly  hold  annual  elections.  For  example,  leaders 
postponed  area  and  branch  committee  elections  required  to  prepare  for  an 
annual  general  meeting  and  election  in  December  1994  because  they  were 
busy  finalizing  the  Transitional  Local  Council's  installation.  The  elections 
rescheduled  for  early  1995  were  again  postponed  until  after  the  November 
1995  local  government  elections.  In  extreme  cases,  these  delays  increased  the 
distance  between  residents  and  civic  leaders  to  such  extent  that  the 
organization  lost  legitimacy.  The  SANCO  structure  in  Port  Elizabeth's 
Walmer  township,  for  example,  fell  into  disarray  after  accusations  of 
maladministration,  nepotism,  and  incompetence  forced  the  executive  to 
resign  in  September  1994.  Even  during  this  crisis,  ten  months  passed  before 
elections  were  held  {Eastern  Province  Herald  September  1994  -  July  1995). 

Elections  did  not  become  regular  procedures  for  GRACA  either  after 
forty-five  street  and  area  committee  representatives  revived  it  in  late  1990. 
When  the  civic  became  SANCO-Grahamstown  in  1992,  leaders  failed  to  call 
elections.  Even  the  commission  of  inquiry  of  mid-1992  into  the 
embezzlement  scandal  did  not  result  in  new  elections.  Instead,  the  executive 
committee  diminished  into  a  handful  of  active  members.  In  a  June  1993 
executive  meeting,  those  few  officers  who  attended  complained  bitterly  that 
other  members  did  not  attend  meetings  and  that  some  department  heads  had 
never  called  meetings  since  their  appointment  (GRACA  1991-1993).  The 
leadership's  solution  was  to  co-opt  new  individuals  rather  than  discuss 
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holding  full  elections.^''  For  over  a  year,  the  active  members  continued  to 
select  individuals  to  join  them  and  complain  about  some  members' 
inactivity  (SANCO-Grahamstown  records).  SANCO  structures  did  not  hold 
elections  in  Grahamstovvn  until  late  1994  when  community  organizations, 
prodded  by  the  taxidrivers'  attack  on  the  dvic  executive,  suspended  the  men, 
revitalized  the  moribund  street  and  area  committees,  and  held  the  long- 
overdue  annual  general  meeting  and  election.  The  new  executive  has 
pledged  to  follow  the  S.-^NCO  constitution  and  hold  regular  elections. 

Similarly,  Lawaaikamp's  dvic  has  not  held  regular  elections  in  the 
1990s.  Leaders  have  postponed  formal  elections  even  though  many  executive 
members  became  inactive.  For  example,  in  1995,  five  of  the  nine  executive 
committee  members  no  longer  attended  meetings  or  performed  their  duties. 
Consequently,  some  residents  withdrew  their  support  from  the  dvic  and  its 
development  agency,  Masakhane.  One  executive  committee  member  who 
had  recently  stopped  attending  dvic  meetings,  expresses  a  common 
perception  by  noting,  "Right  now  we  have  a  situation  [where]  four  people  are 
making  dedsions  representing  the  whole  of  Lawaaikamp."  He  also  believes 
that  Lawaaikamp  residents  have  grown  frustrated  with  the  civic  since  "they 
say  that  the  civic  members  have  been  in  power  since  1986,  and  they  feel  there 
are  other  people  who  can  also  be  members  of  the  civic,  but  they  are  not  given 
a  chance."^''  When  top  positions  have  had  to  be  filled  from  time  to  time 

'"In  October  1993,  delegates  to  a  "spedal  general  meeting"  of  unrecorded  size 
elected  a  few  new  people  to  the  SANCO  executive  to  replace  tv^^o  members 
who  had  left.  This  executive  was  called  "interim"  and  planned  an  Annual 
General  Meeting  for  April  1994,  presumably  for  the  formal  election  of  an 
executive  {Grocott's  Mail  10/15/93).  That  meeting  and  election  never  took 
place. 


^'Interview  6/22/95  George. 
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because  individuals  leave  office,  replacements  are  appointed  in  semi-fonnal 

meetings.^  ^ 

Participation 

Even  after  the  State  of  Emergency  was  lifted  and  popular  organizations 
had  fewer  legal  restrictions  on  their  mobilizing  efforts,  mass  meetings 
remained  irregular  events.  The  Lawaaikamp  civic,  for  example,  has  been 
vulnerable  to  criticisms  of  inadequately  reporting  to  residents  since  as  early  as 
1990J^  Still,  the  executive  members  stubbornly  refused  to  let  any  other 
organizations  or  individuals,  including  Lawaaikamp's  councilors  on  the 
Transitional  Local  Council,  call  their  own  commimity  meetings .20  Khehla 
Shubane  and  Pumla  Madiba  find  further  evidence  of  many  civics'  tendency 
to  forgo  consulting  widely  with  residents  before  making  far-reaching  policy 
decisions.  They  conclude  from  their  examination  of  civics  around 
Johannesburg  that  some  civic  leaders,  like  those  of  Duduza,  made  decisions  to 
end  rent  boycotts  without  referring  the  settlements  to  their  constituencies 
(1992,  17).  Similarly,  Harry  Mashabela  concludes  after  examining  eight  civics 


'^Ben  Busakwe  says  he  was  "elected"  into  the  Presidency  in  1994,  and 
although  the  particulars  of  that  elections  were  not  revealed,  it  is  clear  that  the 
entire  committee  was  not  up  for  election  in  that  year  (Interview  6/13/95). 
Madoda  Zukelwa  and  Magic  Appolis  both  say  that  they  were  "co-opted"  into 
the  offices  of  General  Secretary  and  head  of  the  Sports  and  Culture 
department  in  1990  and  1993  respectively  (Interviews  6/12/95  and  6/22/95). 
Magic  Appolis  recalls  that  he  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  civic  committee 
had  called  him  into  their  ranks  as  he  had  not  even  attended  the  meeting 
where  the  decision  was  made. 

^^In  May  1990,  for  example,  there  was  a  series  of  meetings  attended  by 
representatives  of  all  Lawaaikamp  community  organizations  to  air 
complaints  that  the  civic  no  longer  represented  the  residents'  interests 
(GEOCA  1986-1990). 

20lnterviews  with  Zo  Hugo  6/15/95  and  Vuyile  Ncamazana  7/14/95  George. 
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on  the  reef  that  "civics  seem  very  quick  to  talk  about  democracy,  but  very 
slow  in  following  democratic  practices"  (1994,  21).  He  points  to  the  decision 

taken  by  some  of  the  civics  to  join  SANCO. 

The  dissolution  of  individual  constitutions  and  so  the  apparent 
surrender  of  the  autonomy  of  individual  organizations  to  the 
South  African  National  Civic  Orgardzation  as  well  as  the 
accountability  of  leaders  to  their  communities,  was  never  really 
made  subject  for  public  debate--the  public  appears  to  merely  be 
told  what  to  do  by  the  leadership.  (21) 

This  evidence  suggests  that  significant  popular  participation  in  civic  decision- 
making is  a  rare  occurrence  in  most  civic  associations  across  the  county. 

Summary  of  Repression's  Direct  Impact 

This  comparison  of  civics"  internal  structures  and  level  of  popular 
participation  in  decision-making  among  these  three  time  periods,  reveals  that 
by  destroying  dvics'  emerging  internal  institutions,  state  repression  was  the 
single  most  powerful  hindrance  to  civics'  ability  to  follow  democratic 
procedures.  However,  the  evidence  also  suggests  that  this  repression  has  not 
been  the  only  factor  shaping  civics'  procedures.  The  next  section  discusses  the 
three  additional  factors  and  notes  how  government  repression  enhanced  two 
of  them.  Table  6-1  summarizes  the  impact  of  state  repression,  the 
independent  variable,  had  over  time  on  the  level  of  internal  democracy 
achieved  by  civic  associations  in  general  and  the  tlvee  case  civics  in 
particular.  Arguing  for  recognition  of  this  factor's  dominant  influence,  takes 
heed  of  Bettina  von  Lieres's  conviction  that  "it  is  essential  that  the  specific 
historical  environment  is  taken  into  account  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
assess  the  democratic  character  of  popular  organizations  during  the  1980s" 
(1994,  7).  The  defining  characteristic  of  social  and  political  dynamics  of  the 
1980s  was  the  profound  power  imbalance  between  state  structures  and 
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Table  6-1:  Civics'  Internal  Procedures  Under  Different  Levels  of 

State  Repression:  1983  through  1995 
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township  residents.  This  hypothesis  of  why  civics  failed  to  operate 
democratically  pays  due  recognition  to  this  historical  context. 

The  procedures  implemented  during  the  social  movement  period  to 
enable  tov\Tiship  residents  to  participate  in  civics  did  not  survive  the  violence 
perpetrated  on  civic  supporters  by  security  forces  during  the  State  of 
Emergency.  Civic  activists  themselves  recall  that  attacks  and  abuses  by  state 
agents  forced  them  to  devise  new  operating  procedures.  Only  rarely  could 
any  civic  elect  executive  members  by  acclamation  at  mass  rallies.  It  became 
nearly  impossible  to  present  polic)'  propositions  to  the  people  at  rallies  as 
most  meetings  were  declared  illegal.  Most  problematic,  the  street  committee 
networks,  although  never  fully  extensive  or  entirely  democratic,  disbanded. 
Monde  Mtanga,  who  has  been  active  in  Port  Elizabeth  civic  structures  since 
1984  explains  the  impact  of  repression  on  communication  procedures. 

People  changed  styles.  Mass  meetings  stopped  being  called. 
Small  meetings  and  underground  meetings  were  used.  So  the 
communication  changed  now.  For  instance,  if  there  are  any 
developments,  the  pamphlets  will  be  circulated  around  the 
streets.  .  .  .  The  leaflets  would  announce  that  there  would  be  an 
action  or  meeting  on  such  and  such  a  date  or  there  will  be  a 
stayaway  on  such  a  date  to  protest  a,  b,  c,  d.  So  the  form  of 
communication  changed  completely. 2' 

Residents  were  still  informed,  but  it  was  far  less  likely  that  they  would 

participate  in  any  decision-making.  Similarly,  Dan  Sandi  admits  that  in  those 

years  GRACA  could  not  function  democratically  due  to  the  attacks  and 

harassment  that  forced  activists  underground  or  into  detention  and  scared 

people  away  from  the  committees.22   As  another  GRACA  executive  member 

explicitly  puts  it,  "We  couldn't  really  work  democratically  as  we  wanted  to.  It 


2Unterview  5/2/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
22lnterview  3/16/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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was  some  sort  of  top-down  approach  that  we  used  all  the  time- 
understanding  that  it  was  because  of  the  situation,  it  was  not  easy  to  work 
democratically. Most  of  the  few  civic  activists  who  managed  to  maintain 
any  presence  during  these  years  made  decisions  in  small  exclusive  cliques. 

State  repression  daniaged  civics'  ability  to  follow  democratic 
procedures  in  yet  another  more  insidious  way;  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  suspicion 
and  mistrust  among  activists  and  many  communities  at  large.  GRACA's  Sox 
Leleki  recalls: 

One  of  the  other  things  that  was  disappointing  was  the  suspicion 
among  ourselves  as  leaders  because  we  could  be  easily  divided  in 
terms  of  what  we  were  doing.  When  the  police  arrested  us,  they 
arrested  some  and  left  others  out.  Then  w^e  find  that  we  develop 
suspicion  and  we  lack  trust  and  we  don't  trust  each  other.24 

Another  Grahamstown  activist  indicates  how  this  distrust  could  hamper  the 

free  exchange  of  information  and  opinions.  "It  was  quite  a  nasty  period,"  he 

recalls.  "If  one  asked  you  a  question,  you  asked  yourself:  why  was  he  asking 

that  question?  You  became  suspicious  when  you  saw  a  strange  face.  Even  at 

our  meetings,  we  sometimes  became  suspicious  when  one  was  asking  specific 

questions"  (quoted  in  Coetzee  and  Wood  1994,  19).  Activists  who  avoided 

long  detentions,  like  even  top  GRACA  officers,  were  suspected  of  being 

informers,25  and  if  an  activist  emerged  from  detention  in  favor  of  calling  off  a 

campaign  or  left  the  civic,-"^  he  or  she  was  also  suspected  of  disloyalty.  As  a 

23lnterview  with  Sox  Leleki  12/28/94  GrahamstouTi. 
24Interview  12/28/94  Grahamstown. 

25lnterview  with  "Sizwe  Nxele"  and  "Khayalethu  Komose"  1/5/95 
Grahamstown. 

26GEOCA's  first  President,  Kenneth  Sibotho  withdrew  from  Lawaaikamp's 
civic  after  a  year  in  detention  and  moved  to  Sandkraal  (later  Thembalethu). 
Although  he  has  been  a  local  leader  of  the  ANC,  which  the  vast  majority  of 
Lawaaikampers  also  support,  relations  between  the  civic  he  leads  in 
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youth  activist  of  Grahamstown  in  the  1980s  explains,  "Some  of  the  GRACA 

members  were  released  and  had  the  same  agenda  of  the  security  forces  

I'm  afraid  that  they  were  informers.  Some  were  released  and  broke  ties  with 
the  residents."27  Regardless  of  these  suspicions'  veracity,  their  presence  and 
the  fact  that  they  could  often  cxilminate  in  brutal  violence  forced  many 
activists  to  retreat  into  exclusive  decision-making  cells. 

Additional  Factors  Detemtining  Civics'  Lack  of  Internal  Democracy 

Analysis  of  the  internal  operations  of  this  study's  case  communities 
and  research  on  the  procedures  of  other  civic  associations  provide  evidence 
that  three  factors,  in  addition  to  state  repression,  have  determined  civics' 
degree  of  internal  democracy.  The  two  intervening  variables,  activists'  and 
supporters'  willingness  to  sacrifice  democratic  procedures  in  the  interests  of 
efficacy  and  their  concomitant  willingness  to  support  civics'  campaigns  for 
local  hegemony,  have  themselves  been  enhanced  by  the  state's  attacks  on 
anti-apartheid  organizations.  The  third,  civic  leaders'  personal  ambitions  is 
regarded  here  as  an  independent  variable  (see  Figure  6-2).  I  suggest  that  these 
three  factors  have  shaped  civics  internal  operations  throughout  the  fifteen 
year  period  examined. 


Thembalethu  and  the  Lavvaaikamp  civic  have  never  been  smooth  due  in  part 
to  lingering  suspicions  concerning  why  Sibotho  left  the  Lavvaaikamp  struggle. 


27lnterview  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 
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Figure  6-2:  Independent  and  Intervening  Variables  Determining  Civics' 
degree  of  Internal  Democracy 

Civic  Supporters'  Willingness  to  Compromise  Democratic  Process  for  Results 

The  title  of  a  paper  by  Professor  Alan  Mabin  (1994)  in  which  he 
recounts  his  experiences  working  in  the  pathbreaking  Central  VVitwatersrand 
Metropolitan  Chamber  negotiations,  '"Forget  Democracy,  Build  Houses': 
Negotiating  the  Shape  of  the  City  Tomorrow,"  expresses  a  common 
assessment  of  township  residents'  priorities  during  the  1980s  and  1990s. 
Although  people  longed  to  replace  the  apartheid  state  with  a  democratic 
system,  township  residents'  actions  suggest  that  throughout  the  1980s  most 
were  usually  willing  to  tolerate  undemocratic  actions  by  organizations  they 
believed  were  working  to  ultimately  make  democracy  a  reality.  In  the  1990s, 
weary  of  the  sacrifices  of  "the  struggle,"  the  majority  of  South  Africans  place  a 
priority  on  ensuring  that  the  post-apartheid  government  brings  development 
and  material  improvements  to  previously  disadvantaged  communities.  The 
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hardships  apartheid  and  state  repression  inflicted  on  township  residents  have 

encouraged  them  to  regard  the  process  by  which  "the  goods"  are  deUvered  as 

less  important  than  their  projected  arrival  date.  Consequently,  civic  activists 

who  could  convince  constituents  that  they  were  making  progress  in  the  battle 

to  alleviate  hardships  could  often  forgo  time-consuming  democratic  practices 

such  as  elections  and  regular  consultations  with  residents. 

1  could  find  no  record  of  significant  criticism  of  the  civics  of  Port 

Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George  on  grounds  of  undemocratic  practices 

during  the  1980s  other  than  protest  in  July  1981  to  force  PEBCO  to  hold 

executive  committee  elections  at  a  mass  meeting.  Civic  activists  who  escaped 

or  returned  from  detention  would  state  that  they  still  represented  residents 

although  elections  had  not  been  held  for  years.  It  appears  that  across  the 

country  township  residents  regarded  overthrowing  agents  of  the  apartheid 

state  as  their  ultimate  priority.  All  other  battles,  such  as  ensuring  that  local 

organizations  functioned  democratically,  paled  in  importance.  The 

fundamental  desire  to  resist  government  policy  united  Lawaaikampers,  for 

example,  in  a  way  common  to  many  other  communities.  As  Phumi 

Booysens  recalls: 

I  think  we  all  knew  that  our  focus  was  Mr.  du  Plessis,  who  was 
the  Town  Qerk  [of  George]  then,  and  his  government.  Because 
of  that  common  enemy  for  Lawaaikamp,  which  was  du  Plessis,  I 
think  the  communication  and  information  was  flowing  OK,  and 
then  the  civic  was  the  civic  of  the  people  in  those  years.28 

This  impression  certainly  requires  further  study,  but  it  does  appear  that 

democratic  practices  were  low  priorities  for  civic  supporters  in  the  1980s. 

The  tendency  to  tolerate  distance  between  civic  leaders  and  grassroots 

constituents  continued  in  the  1990s.  For  example,  the  way  Port  Elizabeth 


^^Interview  6/30/95  George. 
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activists  handled  a  scandal  among  the  civic  leadership  in  late  1991 
demonstrates  how  supporters  valued  effective  leadership  more  than 
democratic  process.  A  new  executive  committee  elected  in  May  1991  became 
incapacitated  by  internal  fighting  and  resignations,^^  yet  formal  elections  were 
not  implemented  to  address  the  crisis.  Rather,  after  temporarily  suspending 
the  entire  executive  for  nearly  five  months,  the  executive  council  eventually 
reinstated  the  committee  in  February  1992.  They  did  so  not  because  residents 
renewed  the  committee's  mandate  but  rather  because  activists  worried  about 
the  "serious  and  critical  limitation  and  constraints  existing  within  the 
organization  and  its  relations  with  external  bodies  due  to  the  suspension  of 
its  executive"  (Eflsfern  Province  Herald  2/17/92).  Democratic  procedures 
were  sacrificed  in  the  interest  of  reestablishing  the  organization's 
effectiveness. 

In  the  1990s,  it  is  clear  that  many  important  civic  activists  felt  that  their 
monopolization  of  power  and  influence  was  an  unfortunate  but  unavoidable 
by-product  of  the  fast-paced  negotiations  over  local  government  and 
developmental  concerns  in  which  they  participated.  They  were  predisposed 
to  tolerate  compromising  operational  democracy  and  encourage  their 
supporters  to  do  likewise.  Lawrence  Boya,  who  represented  the  Soweto  Civic 
Association  (SCA)  in  the  Central  VVitwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber,  for 
example,  admits: 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  organization  truly  represented  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Soweto  in  those  negotiations  or 
that  we  were  able  to  communicate  effectively  to  all  the  people  of 
Soweto  because  it  is  such  a  complex  task.^o 

^^Interview's  with  Monde  Mtanga  5/2/95  and  Thozamile  Magqabi  5/10/95 
Port  Elizabeth. 

^ointerview  10/21/94  Johannesburg. 
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Another  civic  representative,  Pascal  Moloi,  also  believes  that  the 
organizational  structures  of  the  civics  in  the  Chamber  suffered.  Chamber 
activities  consumed  the  lion's  share  of  civics'  human  resources  and 
consequently,  activists  neglected  linkages  with  grassroots  organs.^^  It  is  true 
that  in  many  towns  and  cities,  local  government  negotiations  monopolized 
civic  leaders'  time  and  energy  and  concerned  technical  issues  about  which 
few  ordinary  people  were  able  to  form  informed  proposals.32  This 
undoubtedly  motivated  such  compromises  as  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth's 
postponement  of  the  elections  originally  scheduled  to  precede  the 
Transitional  Local  Council's  installation  and  SANCO-Grahamstown's 
increased  neglect  of  its  street  committees.  Furthermore,  it  also  prompted 
residents  to  tolerate  such  concessions  to  expediency. 

We  must  note,  however,  that  people  became  significantly  less 
indulgent  of  undemocratic  practices  in  the  1990s.  As  examples,  Grahamstown 
residents'  rejection  of  the  'old'  SANCO  executive  in  1994,  Walmer  residents' 
attack  on  their  SANCO  executive  in  1994,  and  some  Lawaaikampers'  new 
willingness  to  criticize  their  dvic  resulted  from  people's  growing  intolerance 
of  activists'  monopolization  of  influence.  One  possible  explanation  for  this 
shift  is  that  once  transition  to  democracy  became  inevitable,  civic  campaigns 
lost  their  ultimate  goal,  which  had  inspired  residents  to  unite  behind  them. 
Civics'  new  campaigns,  for  example,  for  forgiveness  of  rental  and  services 
arrears,  land  for  squatters,  or  electrification  in  the  township,  have  been  less 
compelling  and  do  not  affect  all  residents  equally.  Therefore,  people  have  less 
reason  to  contain  their  dissatisfaction  if  dvic  leaders  appeared  guUty  of 

^'Interview  10/26/94  Johannesburg. 

32lnterview  with  Cas  Coovadia  10/14/94  Johannesburg. 
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maladministration.  According  to  this  argument,  township  residents  have 
been  more  able  to  resist  compromising  civic  association's  goals  of  internal 
democracy  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  results  when  those  results  have  not 
been  uniformly  vital  to  the  residents.  Thus,  we  can  expect  that  if  township 
communities  experience  economic  development  and  South  Africans' 
political  battles  become  less  consuming,  dvic  supporters  will  become  less 
inclined  to  tolerate  civic  leaders  using  undemocratic  means  to  obtain  their 
organizations'  goals.  Or,  to  use  the  language  of  our  hypothesis,  state 
repression  heightens,  but  is  not  solely  responsible  for,  people's  tendency  to 
value  democratic  practices  less  than  making  progress  towards  achieving 
liberation  from  that  repression  and  other  hardships. 

Preference  for  "Territorial  Hegemony"  over  Democratic  Norms 

The  second  intervening  variable  in  the  hypothesis  explaining  civic 
association's  limited  internal  democracy  is  the  preference  of  civic  activists 
and  supporters  to  establish  hegemony  within  townships.  Janet  Cherry  uses 
the  term  "territorial  hegemony"  to  capture  the  essence  of  this  predilection 
among  civics.  Others  have  also  observed  it  among  additional  Charterist 
organizations  (Fine  1992;  Friedman  1992;  1991;  Glaser  1989;  Shubane  1992).33 
As  Cherry  explains,  under  such  hegemony,  "those  outside  the  structures  were 
not  accommodated.  Those  inside  were  bound  by  the  legitimacy  which  they 
conferred,  through  their  ovvti  participation,  on  those  structures"  (1993,  46). 
This  strategy  arose  from  a  political  philosophy  popular  among  anti-apartheid 

33See  Fitzgerald  (1990),  however,  for  a  repudiation  of  this  assessment  and 
argument  that  "the  syntax  necessary  for  a  healthy  democracy  in  South  Africa 
has  developed  through  decades  of  resistance  to  oppression,  not  least  within 
the  Congress  tradition"  (108). 
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activists  of  all  stripes:  for  the  purposes  of  the  struggle  to  overthrow  apartheid, 
township  residents  constitute  a  hon\ogenous  united  "community."  State 
repression  of  township  residents  that  reached  its  peak  during  the  national 
State  of  Emergency  directly  enhanced  this  variable. 

According  to  this  interpretation  of  the  South  African  political  context,  a 
single  organization  could  understand  "the  community's"  needs,  formulate 
policies  to  address  them,  and  enjoy  the  support  of  all  the  residents.  By  virtue 
of  living  in  a  township  and  therefore  belonging  to  "the  community,"  all 
residents  automatically  became  members  of  the  civic  and  were  expected  to 
support  its  campaigns.  To  do  differently  risked  placing  oneself  in  opposition 
to  civic  and,  by  implication,  the  community  (Christianson  and  Ndukwana 
1994;  Seekings  1992;  Shubane  and  Madiba  1992).  Some  observers,  such  as 
Daryl  Glaser  (1989),  argue  that  this  bias  within  South  African  anti-apartheid 
organizations  bequeathed  community  organizations  with  a  political  culture 
intolerant  of  dissent  and  disrespectful  of  pluralism.  This  section  reviews  the 
means  by  which  this  strategy  compromised  civics'  internal  democracy  aiid 
presents  evidence  that  select  civics  did  employ  it.  Finally,  I  consider  Janet 
Cherry's  argument  that  this  practice  did  not  lead  to  a  suppression  of  all 
democratic  practices. 

A  specific  type  of  decision-making  accompanied  civic  associations* 
campaign  for  territorial  hegemony  within  townships.  Within  committee 
meetings  and  mass  meetings,  the  majority  opinion  determined  a  position  or 
action.  However,  since  people  expressed  their  opinions  publicly  rather  than 
via  secret  ballots  and  formal  procedures  for  quantifying  the  level  of  support 
rarely  existed,  intimidation  could  easily  mar  the  process.  As  one  Port 
Elizabeth  activist  notes,  'There  would  be  arguments  in  general  meetings  then 
the  popular  view  would  be  accepted-which  was  usually  that  miUtant 
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strategies  be  adopted"  (quoted  in  Cherry  1993,  44).  Furthermore,  once  a 
decision  emerged,  dissent  was  rarely  tolerated.  All  members  of  "the 
community"  were  expected  to  support  a  policy  regardless  of  either  whether  or 
not  they  had  participated  in  the  decision  or  their  personal  support  for  it.  All 
were  part  of  the  community,  and  when  the  majorit)'  had  made  a  decision,  all 
had  to  abide  by  it.  Inevitably,  campaigns,  particularly  consumer  boycotts  and 
stayaways,  required  enforcing.  Although  communal  pressure  from  one's 
family  and  neighbors  was  most  likely  the  dominant  method  of  maintaining 
compliance,  young  activists  or  the  militaristic  amabuthu  did  sometimes  use 
force  to  punish  those  who  dissented.  The  eight  civics  of  Harry  Mashabela's 
study,  for  example,  showed  "no  tolerance  in  dealing  with  opponents"  and 
appeared  actually  "obsessed"  with  attacking  them  (1994,  21).  This  evidence 
suggests  that  civic's  political  culture  does  not  value  pluralism. 

Civic  supporters  appear  to  have  used  two  arguments  to  justify 
regarding  township  residents  as  a  undifferentiated  community  and  striving 
for  hegemony  among  them.  First,  as  Khehla  Shubane  and  Pumla  Madiba 
suggest,  activists  and  supporters  assumed  that  because  all  township  residents 
were  subject  to  apartheid's  atrocities,  they  would  all  agree  on  the  same 
methods  to  address  those  injustices  (1992,  12).  As  Christianson  and 
Ndukwana  observe,  "apartheid  urban  policies  did  indeed  create  common 
problems,  like  transport,  for  all  black  people  who  lived  in  townships"  (1994, 
46).  Therefore,  the  argument  that  a  single  organization  could  express  all 
residents'  concerns  had  some  validity.  A  political  argument  propagated 
among  UDF  affiliates  provided  the  second  justification  for  territorial 
hegemony.  Bettina  von  Lieres  suggests  that  "construct[ing]  a  community  that 
was  politically  homogenous  and  unified  in  its  opposition  to  the  state  and  in 
its  allegiance  to  the  Charterist  cause"  was  a  political  goal  of  UDF  activists 
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implemented  in  part  through  affiliated  civic  associations  (1994,  15). 
Consequently,  it  was  a  political  priority,  in  and  of  itself,  to  cultivate  among 
ordinary  South  Africans  a  polarized  view  of  "a  simple  dichotomy  between 
the  apartheid  state  and  a  unified  undifferentiated  opposition  movement"  (5). 
Clearly,  however,  these  justifications  have  lost  some  of  their  power  in  the 
1990s,  and  many  observers  suggest  that  activists  themselves  now  recognize 
the  diversity  of  interests  among  township  residents  (Christianson  and 
Ndukwana  1994,  46;  von  Lieres  1994,  19). 

Evidence  of  this  predisposition  for  civic  supporters  to  cultivate 
hegemony  for  both  their  structures  and  policy  positions  is  found  in  the  case 
communities  and  other  researchers'  findings.  In  Grahamstown,  for  example, 
a  former  youth  activist  recalls  that  civic  supporters  particularly  in  the  early 
1990s  insisted  that  by  virtue  of  living  in  the  township,  all  residents  were 
represented  by  the  street  committees  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the 
individual  was  active  in  a  committee.  When  other  community 
organizations,  such  as  workers'  groups  or  church  associations,  approached  the 
dvic  asking  to  be  included  in  policy  discussions,  civic  leaders  would  often 
reply  that  they  were  accountable  not  to  other  community  organizations  but 
rather  to  individuals  through  the  street  committees.^-*  Minutes  from  a 
contentious  community  in  Lawaaikamp  in  May  1990  reveal  that  the  GEOCA 
executive  held  the  same  position  at  that  time.  With  regard  to  the  question  of 
whether  it  was  "wrong  if  the  civic  executive  refuse  or  ignore  a  meeting  called 
by  certain  individuals,"  the  reply  was  "no,  because  each  and  every  structure  in 
the  community  should  operate  under  the  civic"  {GEOCA  1986-1990).  Charles 
Carter  (1991)  provides  evidence  of  the  hegemonic  project  of  UDF  affiliates  at 


^'^Interview  with  Mzukisi  Mpahlwa  1/12/95  Grahamstown. 
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work  in  the  fascinating  civic  politics  of  the  mid-1980s  in  Johannesburg's 
Alexandra  township.  As  a  final  example,  Stuart  Murphy  concludes  from  his 
examination  of  28  housing  associations,  many  of  which  were  civics,  that  "the 
tendency  in  the  'majority'  or  Charterist  camp  to  submerge  different  interests 
into  a  collective  interest  of  the  people"  remains  (1993,  37  emphasis  in 
original).  However,  he  notes  that  their  claims  to  represent  "the  community" 
have  been  brought  into  question  by  many  civics'  inability  to  "deliver"  the 
compliaiKe  of  their  constituents  to  agreements  civic  leaders  negotiate  with 
authorities,  particularly  concerning  the  suspension  of  rent  and  service  charge 
boycotts  (38). 

Amanda  Gouws,  in  her  unique  comparative  survey  of  black  and  white 
South  Africans'  attitudes  towards  dvil  liberties  and  political  tolerance, 
provides  additional  disturbing  evidence  of  South  Africans'  lack  of  tolerance 
of  those  with  whom  they  disagree.^^        concludes  that  black  and  white 
South  Africans  "show  high  levels  of  agreement  on  principles  of  democracy 
but  great  unwillingness  to  allow  their  least  liked  groups  certain  dvil  liberties" 
(Gouws  1993,  23).  Blacks  were  significantly  less  tolerant  (p<.001)  than  whites 
regarding  whether  they  would  allow  their  pohtical  opponents  to  enjoy  seven 
of  the  nine  proposed  dvil  liberties,  such  as  freedom  to  demonstrate,  drculate 
petitions,  or  teach  at  a  university.  Only  on  the  issues  of  banning 
organizations  and  allowing  marches,  were  blacks  significantly  more  tolerant 
(p<.001)  than  whites.  However,  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  white 

35Her  sample  included  270  randomly  selected  white  residents;  90  from  "the 
inner  metropolitan  area  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,"  90  more  from  Pietersburg, 
and  90  more  from  "the  inner  metropolitan  region  of  Durban."  It  also 
included  270  randomly  selected  blacks:  90  from  Langa,  Nyanga,  and  Guguletu 
outside  of  Cape  Town,  90  more  from  Sheshego  near  Pietersburg,  and  90  in 
Umlazi.  Interviews  were  conducted  between  April  and  June  1990  (Gouws 
1993, 19-20). 
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respondents  also  "may"  or  "definitely"  not  allow  their  political  opponents  to 
exercise  seven  of  the  nine  liberties  suggests  that  intolerance  of  pluralism  and 
political  dissent  is  endemic  across  South  African  political  cultures.  Thus, 
additional  nation-wide  factors  may  supplement  support  for  territorial 
hegemony  in  determining  the  lack  of  tolerance  among  civic  supporters 
observed  here. 

Far  more  research  on  tlie  political  culture  of  the  anti-apartheid 
opposition  in  South  Africa  during  the  1980s  is  required  before  one  can  offer 
more  than  speculative  interpretations  of  its  full  impact  on  organizations' 
internal  procedures  or  indeed  individuals'  democratic  attitudes.  However,  in 
the  interest  of  providing  a  balanced  assessment  of  civics'  preference  for 
territorial  hegemony,  I  turn  now  to  Janet  Cherry's  more  positive 
interpretation  of  how  individuals  regarded  civic  structures.  Based  on  her 
interview  and  survey  data  from  Port  Elizabeth,  Cherry  concludes  that  "the 
sh-uctures  and  their  processes  were  inclusive  of  all  who  saw  themselves  as 
part  of  them"  (1993,  41).  Most  of  her  respondents  felt  that  the  street  and  area 
committees  "effectively  represented  the  interests  of  the  residents"  and 
"represented  all  the  residents,"  therefore,  she  concludes  that  "for  those  on  the 
'inside'  .  .  .  they  were  perceived  as  representative"  (43).  This  suggests  to 
Cherry  that  those  who  supported  the  civics  "did  learn  something  about 
democracy  during  this  very  tumultuous  period."  She  continues: 

Levels  of  political  consciousness  and  levels  of  political 
participation  were  very  high,  and  were  usually  voluntary. 
Ordinarily  residents,  while  critical  of  the  use  of  violent  coercion 
by  the  amabutho  generally  approved  of  street  and  area 
committee  structures  and  saw  them  as  serving  their  interests. 
(45) 
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While  the  democratic  procedures  that  I  have  asked  of  the  civic  associations 
may  not  have  been  met,  we  must  recognize  that  across  South  Africa, 
especially  in  the  1980s,  civics  did  enjoy  significant  popular  support. 

Individuals  Using  Civics  to  Enhance  Personal  Power 

Another  factor  that  predisposed  many  dvic  associations  to  function 
undemocratically  is  many  civic  leaders'  inabilit)'  or  unwillingness  to  forgo 
using  the  organizations  as  their  personal  powerbases  or  sources  of 
enrichment.  Although  some  people  may  argue  that  the  grinding  poverty  in 
townships  has  encouraged  certain  individuals  to  behave  this  way,  evidence 
suggests  that  repression  is  not  ultimately  responsible  for  this  predilection. 
Due  to  their  unwillingness  to  hold  regular  elections  and  tendency  to  use  the 
civics  as  a  means  to  obtain  employment  for  themselves,  many  civic  leaders 
have  become  vulnerable  to  accusations  of  misusing  their  offices.  This  section 
provides  examples  from  George  and  Grahamstown  of  ambitious  civic  leaders 
implementing  policies  that  made  residents  suspect  them  of  selfish  motives. 
Two  scholars,  Alan  Morris  and  Monty  Narsoo,  have  offered  preliminary 
explanations  for  this  tendency.  Morris  bases  his  explanation  on  an  analysis  of 
personality  traits  and  needs  of  grassroots  activists  while  Narsoo  finds  fault 
with  civics'  structural  characteristics.  Their  arguments  are  reviewed  below. 

In  Lawaaikamp,  a  handful  of  individuals,  many  of  them  close  friends 
or  family  members,  obtained  advantages  from  leadership  positions  they  held 
for  many  years  in  the  civics.  Since  1986,  there  has  been  much  continuity 
within  the  civic  executive  and  its  development  agency  Masakhane  in  large 
part  due  to  the  rarity  of  popular  elections  mentioned  above.  One  resident 
criticizes  the  civic  leaders  as  men  who  "want  to  stay  for  life."^^  Indeed,  the 

^^'Interview  7/13/95  George. 
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active  dvic  leaders  in  Lawaaikamp  admit  that  they  have  been  postponing 
elections  because  they  fear  that  residents  will  elect  people  less  qualified  than 
they.  As  tlie  civic  President  Ben  Busakwe  explains: 

Our  fear  is  that  every  time  you  elect  new  members  to  the  civic, 
then  it  happens  that  you  elect  people  who  haven't  got  skills, 
who  don't  know  what  the  community-  wants.  Our  thing  is  that 
we  don't  w^ant  the  civic  being  demolished  or  just  die  in  the 
street.  We  want  to  keep  some  of  the  old  members  who  know 
what  the  duty  of  the  civic  is.  What  we  decided  to  do  was  just  to 
co-opt  every  time  members  of  the  community  in  the  civic.^^ 

Because  of  "mistakes  in  the  past,"  some  of  the  leaders  had  real  fears  that 

residents  would  not  reelect  them.^^  Committee  members  justify  retaining 

power  with  two  arguments:  1)  working  with  the  municipality  is  so  difficult 

that  only  people  with  some  experience  in  this  should  lead  the  civic  and  2)  the 

youth,  who  they  think  desire  to  take  over  the  civic,  are  likely  to  act  too  rashly. 

Civic  leaders  base  their  status  as  Lawaaikamp's  legitimate  representatives  on 

the  claims  that  they  receive  mandates  for  their  actions  at  mass  meetings  and 

assert  that  "there  is  nothing  we  do  that  our  communit)-^  doesn't  want."^^  The 

rarity  of  elections,  how^ever,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  executive  to 

demonstrate  the  accuracy  of  that  claim.  Lawaaikamp's  civic  leaders  and 

Masakhane  staff  have  also  exposed  themselves  to  accusations  of  nepotism  in 

recent  years  by  awarding  many  of  the  stores  in  Lawaaikamp's  shopping  mall 

to  themselves  or  their  family  members.'*^ 

^^Interview  6/ 13/95  George. 

^^Interview  with  Madoda  Zukelwa  6/12/95  George. 
^^Interview  with  Ben  Busakwe  6/13/95  George. 

"^^The  civic  president  and  a  Masakhane  officer  own  the  particularly  lucrative 
liquor  store.  This  created  envy  that  turned  to  suspicion  of  conflicting 
interests  when  the  civic  asked  the  municipality  to  allow  it  to  approve  any 
other  tavern  licenses  in  Lawaaikamp  (Interview  6/22/95;  George  Herald 
3/3/94). 
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In  Grahamstovvn,  Dan  Sandi,  who  used  civic  structures  as  a  vehicle  to 
further  his  poHtical  career/ ^  presided  over  a  leadership  clique  that  grew 
unwilling  to  hold  elections  and  intent  on  obtaining  grants  for  the  civic  and 
paid  positions  for  the  executive.42   After  Dan  Sandi  left  Grahamstown,  the 
executive  members  continued  to  monopolize  power  and  resources  so 
steadfastly  that  they  were  accused  of  many  corrupt  actions,  such  as  taking 
bribes  from  a  bus  company  owner  from  Port  Elizabeth  who  wanted  to  buy  a 
building  in  Rini.  According  to  the  new  president  of  S.ANCOGrahamstown, 
"The  problem  was  that  SANCO  was  going  to  personalize  the  organization 
and  make  it  belong  to  the  leaders  of  the  organization."'*^   Another  civic 
activist  fears  that  such  ambition  is  endemic  within  his  community.  "As  you 
know,"  he  says,  "we  blacks  like  to  cling  to  power."'*'*  Many  civic  leaders  have 
given  fellow  South  Africans  reason  to  fear  this  is  an  axiom. 

Alan  Morris  has  attempted  to  explain  the  tendency  of  many  dvic 
leaders  to  establish  oligarchies  with  a  dose  examination  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  dvic  activists  in  Oukasie  with  whom  he  worked  closely  (1990). 
The  lapse  of  the  Brits  Action  Committee  (BAG)  into  coerdve  politics,  which 
by  1988  spUt  the  community  and  led  to  murder,  provides  Morris  with  a 

4iWhile  General  Secretary  of  GRACA  through  the  1980s,  Dan  Sandi  was  the 
leading  force  behind  the  formation  of  the  East  Cape  Civic  Assodation  in  1990, 
from  which  he  was  elected  as  SANCO's  first  national  General  Secretary  in 
1992.  After  a  short  tenure  in  SANCO's  headquarters,  he  was  appointed 
director  of  the  Algoa  Regional  Services  in  Port  Elizabeth.  In  November  1995, 
Sandi  was  elected  as  an  ANC  list  councilor  to  the  Port  EHzabeth  Transitional 
Local  Council. 

42See  discussion  in  Chapter  Five  of  GRACA's  funding  from  Kagiso  Trust  and 
the  scandal  of  the  R30,000  that  went  missing  from  the  fund  of  residents' 
contributions  to  the  Unifound  housing  project. 

43Interview  with  David  Nzanzeka  1/27/95  Grahamstown. 

4'*Interview  with  Khoff  Ntsundwana  1/24/95  Grahamstown. 
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dramatic  example  of  civic  leaders'  inability  or  unwillingness  to  follow 
democratic  procedures.  He  find  the  impetus  behind  BAC's  monopolization 
of  decision-making  processes,  or  "vanguardism,"  in  the  psychological  and 
financial  needs  of  the  unemployed  men  who  filled  BAC's  executive  offices. 
Specifically,  he  suggests  that  the  activists  clung  to  their  leadership  status  in 
part  because  they  needed  a  means  to  resuscitate  their  'social  personalities.' 

These  activities  helped  the  unemployed  workers  break  the 
terrible  tedium  of  the  long  days  and  retain  a  semblance  of  self- 
worth.  Time  once  more  became  important,  there  was  a  variety 
of  activities  and  social  contacts,  they  were  accorded  respect  by 
fellow  residents,  and  expended  energy  on  organizing  and 
learned  new  skills.  (1990,  61) 

Furthermore,  once  BAC  started  receiving  financial  support  to  help  it  lead  the 
residents'  fight  against  a  forced  removal,  leaders  wanted  continued  access  to 
money.  Morris  concludes,  "The  Oukasie  case  illustrates  that  there  may  be  an 
intense  fear  of  losing  power  which  can  lead  to  a  reluctance  to  tolerate  dissent 
and  open  discussion  on  more  controversial  issues"  (61).  Since  most  civic 
activists  have  been  men  and  women  who  if  not  unemployed  have  arguably 
needed  additional  means  to  solidify  their  self-esteem  and  financial 
foundations,  Morris's  insights  may  indeed  lead  to  better  understanding  of 
many  other  civic  associations'  limited  ability  to  operate  democratically. 

Monty  Narsoo,  as  part  of  his  larger  examination  of  civics'  roles  in 
development  projects  (1993),  offers  another  explanation  for  why  dvic  policies 
are  rarely  decided  upon  by  township  residents.  He  blames  activists' 
dominance  and  ability  to  abuse  their  power  on  the  fact  that  civic  structures, 
such  as  street  and  area  committees,  were  ad  hoc,  informal,  and /or  non- 
existent (1993,  10).  As  a  result  "when  abuses  and  excesses  occurred,  it  was 
difficult  to  correct  because  there  was  no  organized  structure  which  people 
who  felt  aggrieved  could  use"  (10).  Any  future  research  intended  to  further 
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test  this  chapter's  hypothesis  and  Narsoo's  observation  would  have  to 
address  the  question  of  causality.  Did  activists'  ambitions,  in  part,  prevent 
civic  associations  from  implementing  and  maintaining  democratic  practices 
through  committee  networks,  as  my  hypothesis  proposes,  or  did  the  absence 
of  those  structures  allow  leaders  to  indulge  in  abuses  as  Narsoo  suggest? 

Conclusion 

The  comparison  of  civics'  internal  procedures  among  the  three  periods 
of  different  level  of  state  repression  has  presented  evidence  in  support  of  the 
following  counterfactual  argument.  If  state  repression  of  civic  structures  had 
not  been  so  severe,  it  is  likely  that  civics'  fledgling  democratic  practices  of  the 
early  1980s  would  have  become  more  institutionalized  because  the  structures 
would  have  been  able  to  function  as  intended,  supporters  would  have  been 
less  willing  to  sacrifice  democratic  procedures  in  the  interests  of  hastening 
liberation,  and  supporters  would  have  been  less  likely  to  support  civics' 
hegemonic  project.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  even  under  these  conditions 
civics  would  have  been  entirely  free  of  undemocratic  practices  because 
township  residents  would  still  have  placed  top  priority  on  civics  obtaining 
victories  against  the  apartheid  government  and  their  political  ideology  would 
have  encouraged  them  to  stifle  contentious  debate  in  the  interest  of 
maintaining  unity  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Furthermore,  leaders' 
personal  ambitions  would  have  continued  to  place  civics'  internal  democracy 
at  risk. 

Although  the  hypothesis  presented  here  has  been  designed  to  explain 
the  civic  associations'  internal  operations  in  particular,  this  analysis  can 
inspire  a  more  general  hypothesis  that  could  guide  examinations  of  other 
social  movements  around  the  world.  Specifically,  this  research  suggests: 
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Popular  protest  organizations'  and  social  movements'  ability  to  operate 
democratically  with  elected  and  accountable  leadership  and  high  levels  of 
constituent  participation  in  decision-making  varies  inversely  with  1)  leaders' 
inability  to  resist  utilizing  the  organizations  as  vehicles  to  elevate  their 
personal  power  and  status,  and  the  other  independent  factor  2)  the  level  of 
state  repression,  which  in  turn  heightens  two  intervening  factors,  3)  activists' 
and  supporters'  inability  to  resist  compromising  operational  democracy  in  the 
interest  of  quickly  obtaining  results,  and  4)  activists'  and  supporters' 
predisposition  to  endorse  the  organization's  hegemonic  project.  Perhaps  it 
seems  obvious  to  argue  that  when  internal  democracy  is  not  a  high  priority 
for  movement  supporters,  their  organizations  will  not  achieve  it.  But,  since 
such  a  great  deal  of  the  scholarship  on  social  movements  seems  to  assume 
that  due  to  their  small  scale  and  usually  emancipatory  project,  such 
movements  will  value  popular  participation  and  maintaining  legitimate 
leadership,  the  call  for  problematizing  these  issues  needs  to  be  made. 

The  next  chapter  addresses  the  question  of  civics'  contribution  to  South 
African  democracy  by  analyzing  their  successes  hastening  democratic  reform 
and  contributions  to  building  blocks  of  civil  society.  Their  lack  of  internal 
democracy  notwithstanding,  civics'  campaigns  enjoyed  significant  success  in 
demonstrating  to  state  authorities  that  the  local  goven\ment  apartheid 
system  was  no  longer  viable.  Many  of  the  earliest  discussions  at  the  local 
levels  concenung  post-apartheid  cities  were  embarked  upon  on  the  insistence 
of  dvic  associations. 


CHAPTER  SEVEN 
CI\'ICS'  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  SOUTH  AFRICA'S 
DEMOCRATIC  TRANSFORMATION  AND  CIVIL  SOCIETY 


President  de  Klerk's  landmark  speech  to  the  South  African  parliament 
on  February  2  1990,  in  which  he  announced  inter  alia  the  unbanning  of  the 
ANC,  PAC,  aiid  SACP,  the  imminent  release  of  political  prisoners,  the  lifting 
of  the  State  of  Emergency,  and  his  government's  intention  to  commence 
negotiations  with  opposition  leaders,  shocked  South  Africans  and  observers 
around  the  world  with  the  resoluteness  with  which  it  committed  his 
government  to  political  transformation.  A  host  of  researchers  have  sought  to 
explain  the  factors  that  brought  the  South  African  government  and  anti- 
apartheid  organizations  together  at  the  negotiating  table  (for  example, 
Friedman  and  Atkinson  1994;  Price  1991;  Sisk  1995).  The  most  popular 
interpretation  emphasises  the  observation  that  the  state  and  opposition  forces 
found  themselves  in  a  mutually  painful  stalemate  in  the  late  1980s  out  of 
which  neither  side  could  see  a  path  to  total  victory.  The  ANC  and  its  allies 
could  not  implement  a  revolutionary  overthrow;  the  government  could  not 
afford  the  financial  and  emotional  costs  of  completely  suppressing  domestic 
unrest.  Scholars  have  identified  the  following  interacting  factors,  which 
converged  in  late  1989  and  early  1990  to  influence  the  government's  dramatic 
decision  to  enter  into  negotiations:  a)  South  Africa's  economic  decline,  b)  the 
country's  international  isolation,  c)  domestic  political  unrest,  and  d)  the  fall 
of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe.'  This  chapter  analyzes  the  civic 
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associations'  contribution  to  hastening  South  Africa's  democratic 
transformation  by  examining  dvics'  ability  to  sustain  domestic  political 
unrest  and  convince  white  authorities  of  apartheid's  unviability.  It  also 
examines  their  role  encouraging  the  possible  eventual  formation  of  civil 
society  in  South  Africa. 

This  section  tests  the  following  hypothesis:  "The  civic  associations' 
contribution  to  hastening  democratic  reform  in  South  Africa  is  a  function  of 
their  ability  to  a)  place  township  residents'  issues  on  white  authorities' 
political  agendas,  b)  advocate  a  broader  notion  of  citizenship,  and  c) 
demonstrate  the  imviability  of  the  apartheid  structures."  Most  of  the  data 
here  come  from  events  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  since  the  George 
civic,  the  youngest  of  our  three  examples,  did  not  employ  the  same  variety  of 
protests  as  the  older  ones  did.  Raising  new  issues,  demanding  full 
citizenship,  and  revealing  apartheid's  failings  hastened  democratization 
specifically  because  these  campaigns  forced  white  business  and  political 
leaders  to  experiment  with  alternative  urban  policies.  I  suggest  that  dvics' 
ability  to  bankrupt  Black  Local  Authorities  was  their  single  most 
instrumental  contribution  to  forcing  state  authorities  to  abandon  urban 
apartheid. 

Analyses  of  Latin  American  popular  movements'  contribution  to 
democratic  reform  inspired  the  proposal  that  dvics'  ability  to  propel  neglected 
issues  into  South  Africans'  political  discourse  and  foster  an  expanded  notion 
of  citizenship  determine  their  success  hastening  the  advent  of  democracy.  Joe 
Foweraker  argues  that  generating  new  political  demands  is  a  defining 
characteristic  of  popular  organizations  and  their  sodal  movements  (1995,  92). 
Furthermore,  Sonia  Alvarez  and  Arturo  Escobar  find  much  evidence  in  the 
contributions  to  their  edited  volume  The  Making  of  Social  Movement  in 
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Lati7i  America:   Identity,  Strategy,  and  Democracy  that  this  ability'  to  generate 
attention  for  neglected  issues  can  inspire  change  in  political  discourse  and,  in 
certain  circumstances,  precipitate  actual  political  reforms  (1992).  These  same 
authors  also  emphasize  that  among  the  issues  that  social  movements  and 
popular  organizations  champion,  calls  for  the  right  "to  increased  popular 
participation  and  more  meaningful  democratic  citizenship"  (Alvarez  and 
Escobar  1992,  326)  are  often  particularly  successful  provoking  democratic 
reforms. 

However,  research  from  the  late  1980s  and  early  1990s  cautions  us 
against  the  naive  interpretation  of  social  movements  as  "portenders  of  a  new, 
transformed  democracy"  (Alvarez  and  Escobar  1992,  325).  Evidence  suggests 
that  in  the  short  term,  popular  organizations  are  unlikely  to  either 
dramatically  transform  domineering  social  or  economic  structures  or  force 
authoritarian  governments  to  immediately  welcome  democratization. 
Furthermore,  Joe  Foweraker  notes  that  while  some  movements  do  indeed 
strive  for  political  rights  such  as  citizenship,  they  also  "tend  to  pursue  'social 
rights'  that  are  more  strictly  political  entitlements  than  political  rights,  and 
that  may  therefore  create  not  political  citizens  but  political  dependents  or 
clients"  (Foweraker  1995,  92).  Therefore,  this  study  must  examine  civic 
associations'  issues  and  demands  to  test  the  degree  to  which  they  claimed 
political  rights.  Only  such  demands  would  hasten  political  transformation. 

The  second  section  contains  a  more  conventional  interpretation  of  the 
dvic  phenomenon  by  treating  it  as  an  agent  of  civil  sodet\'.  It  presents 
evidence  for  the  hypothesis:  "Civic  associations'  contribution  to  building  a 
possible  future  civil  society  in  South  Africa  is  a  function  of  the  degree  to 
which  they  a)  broaden  South  Africa's  associational  life,  b)  carve  out  and 
protect  a  discursive  realm  for  formation  of  poUtical  norms  upon  which  to 
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found  a  legitimate  political  system,  and  c)  participate  in  creating  hegemonic 
norms  and  values."  This  hypothesis  differs  from  those  guiding  most  research 
on  civic  associations^  since  it  is  linked  to  this  study's  specific  definition  of 
civil  society  and  conceptualizatton  of  its  staged  evolution.  As  stated  in 
Chapter  Two,  dvil  society  is  defined  here  as  "the  realm  of  diverse  self- 
organized  social  organizations,  distinct  from  the  state  yet  conjoined  with  it  by 
adherence  to  an  evolving  though  essentially  stable  set  of  common  norms 
concerning  the  political  realm.  Through  this  reahn,  individuals  collectively 
make  demands  on  the  state  and  propagate  hegemonic  or  counter  hegemonic 
political  norms,  values,  and  ideologies."  According  to  this  interpretation,  the 
four  elements  of  civil  society  are  associational  life,  a  discursive  realm  where 
norms  concerning  public  life  are  fostered  and  adapted,  the  norms  upon  which 
legitimate  government  is  founded,  and  legitimate  government  itself. 

The  discussion  reveals,  however,  that  struggles  for  and  in  the 
associational  realm  by  popular  organizations  like  the  civics  are  unable  to 
nurture  the  elements  of  civil  society  on  their  own.  This  study's  model  of 
civil  society's  emergence  suggests  that  state  concessions,  in  addition  to 
popular  activism,  are  required  to  create  the  building  blocks  of  civil  society. 
Although,  as  will  be  shown,  the  civics  did  diversify  associational  life, 
campaign  for  the  associational  realm,  and  conh-ibute  new  norms  to  the  public 
discourse  concerning  South  Africa's  political  future,  their  successes  largely 
depended  on  state  agents  acquiescing  to  the  demand  for  an  expanded 
associational  realm  and  agreeing  to  participate  in  the  dialogue  therein. 
Popular  activism  for  building  blocks  of  civil  society  was  actually  the  less 
significant  force  in  the  process.  What  really  mattered  was  whether  or  not  the 

^See,  for  example,  the  research  papers  commissioned  by  the  Albert  Einstein 
Institute /University  of  the  Witwatersrand  Project  for  Civil  Society. 
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state  would  allow  the  associational  realm  to  emerge  and  the  political  debates 
to  wage  and  agree  to  negotiate  the  transition  to  a  governmental  system  in 
accordance  with  the  new  hegemonic  norms  and  values.  Therefore,  civics' 
greatest  contribution  to  South  Africa's  democratic  transition  was  not  their 
direct  campaign  for  building  blocks  of  civil  society  but  their  ability  to  so 
undermine  local-level  apartheid  that  state  agents  recognized  the  need  for  a 
negotiated  transition. 

Hastening  Democratic  Institutions 

The  discussion  below  suggests  that  civics'  ability  to  render  local 
government  impotent  was  their  single  greatest  contribution  to  hastening 
political  transformation.  Incidents  of  local  negotiations  concerning  political 
reforms  and  official  reevaluations  of  the  apartheid  system  are  treated  as 
indicators  of  progress  towards  transformation.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  incidents  of  civic  protests  or  actions  shattering  the  status  quo, 
in  which  dialogue  between  township  residents  and  state  authorities  was  rare 
and  confrontational,  and  drawing  white  officials  into  serious  discussions  of 
institutional  alternatives  to  apartheid  constitute  evidence  of  civics  hastening 
democratization.  Civic  associations'  protest  strategies  were  uniquely 
successful  in  convincing  both  local  and  national  state  officials  to  abandon 
their  commitment  to  local  level  apartheid  and  participate  in  the  process  of 
negotiating  a  democratic  nonracial  system  of  local  government. 

The  internal  unrest  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  was  one  factor 
encouraging  most  of  the  millions  of  South  Africans  who  had  supported  and 
benefited  from  the  political  and  economic  exploitation  of  blacks  to  withdraw 
their  support  for  that  apartheid  system.  Democratic  resistance  attacked 
apartheid  both  ideologically  and  practically.  Civics'  campaigns  exemplify 
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such  hvo  fisted  attacks  on  apartheid  structures.  They  used  tluee  tactics  to 
directly  force  state  officials  to  recognize  the  failure  of  apartheid  local 
government  and  to  start  considering  alternative  government  structures. 
First,  civics  led  campaigns  that  raised  policy  problems  whose  solutions 
demanded  that  white  authorities  address  some  of  township  residents'  needs. 
Furthermore,  civics"  constant  pressure  for  citizenship  rights  explicitly 
demanded  dismantling  apartheid.  Finally,  the  ability  of  civic  campaigns  to 
jeopardize  city  and  provincial  budgets  motivated  sectors  of  the  establisliment 
to  recognize  that  local  apartheid  was  neither  politically  nor  financially  viable. 

Factor  A:  Forcing  TouTtship  Issues  onto  Local  Political  Agendas 

Civic  associations'  protest  campaigns  were  able  to  force  white 
authorities  to  recognize  their  responsibility  to  try  to  address  problems 
plaguing  the  townships.  I  propose  that  this  new  mind-set  by  many 
buisnessleaders  and  some  state  officials  hastened  the  ultimate  abandonment 
of  apartheid  because  leaders  came  to  believe  that  separate  authorities  could 
not  solve  the  urban  problems  that  transcended  racial  botmdaries.  What  was 
innovative  about  the  civics  was  not  that  they  identified  new  issues  of  concern 
to  township  residents  but  that  they  devised  new  strategies  for  forcing  local 
white  leaders  to  seriously  consider  for  the  first  time  heretofore  uncoordinated 
petitions.  Had  civic  associations  not  led  consumer  boycotts  and  other  focused 
protests,  which  forced  white  authorities  to  add  township  problems  to  their 
political  agendas,  the  first  tentative  considerations  of  post-apartheid  cities  in 
the  mid-1980s  would  not  have  taken  place. 

Consumer  boycotts  were  among  the  most  successful  tactics  for  forcing 
whites  in  urban  areas  to  accept  that  their  officials  held  some  responsibility  to 
address  the  problems  in  the  townships.  Any  recognition  that  blacks  had  the 
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right  to  demand  assistance  from  white  authorities  could  undermine  the 
foundation  of  apartheid  local  government.  The  height  of  consumer  boycotts' 
came  in  1984  and  1985  when  scores  of  towns  throughout  the  Eastern  Cape  and 
the  Transvaal  witnessed  boycotts  of  varying  lengths.  Factors  such  as 
township  residents'  market  share  and  the  political  tendencies  of  each  town's 
business  and  political  leadership  influenced  boycotts'  impact.  However,  an 
indication  of  their  importance  to  the  democratization  effort  is  the  fact  that  in 
many  important  towns  these  protests  resulted  in  the  first,  albeit  short-lived, 
negotiations  concerning  local  governmental  reform. 

Consumer  boycotts  brought  attention  to  township  issues  by  pressuring 
white  South  Africans  into  appealing  to  the  state  on  behalf  of  township 
residents.  Activists  felt  that  although  white  officials  felt  little  compulsion  to 
listen  to  blacks'  demands,  they  would  feel  pressure  to  respond  to  petitions  of 
the  white  electorate.  A  Grahamstown  Burial  Action  Committee  (GBAC) 
spokesperson  explains  their  logic  behind  calling  boycotts: 

"We  are  not  trying  to  punish  white  traders,  but  people  strongly 
beUeve  that  the  white  traders  are  with  the  Botha  government. 
They  are  the  ones  who  put  this  government  in  power  and 
therefore  they  can  force  this  government  to  respond  to  the 
people's  demands."  (quoted  in  The  Democrat  1985,19) 

Kirk  Helliker  and  his  colleagues  conclude  in  their  extensive  review  of 

consumer  bo>  cotts  that  residents  wanted  whites  to  assist  them  gaiii  attention 

particularly  for  their  political  demands. 

Repression-related  issues,  such  as  the  lifting  of  the  emergency, 
release  of  detainees  and  withdrawal  of  [the  South  African 
Defense  Force]  from  the  townsliips  were  emphasized.  .  .  .  But 
political  demands  also  reflected  more  general  concerns,  ranging 
from  general  calls  for  the  abolition  of  apartheid  to  demands  for  a 
nonracial  municipality  and  the  resignation  of  town  councilors. 
(HelUker  et  al.  1987,  40-41) 
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Thus,  we  see  that  civic  activists,  usually  acting  in  concert  with  other  UDF 
affiliates,  used  consumer  boycotts  to  put  demands  on  the  political  agenda  that 
directly  rejected  apartheid  policies. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  strength  of  this  factor's  influence,  it  is 
important  to  look  beyond  the  short-term.  If  one  evaluates  consumer  boycotts 
based  on  their  immediate  results,  it  appears  that  they  obtained  few  victories. 
Authorities  addressed  few  of  the  boycotters'  demands  (Helliker  et  al.  1987), 
and  negotiations  embarked  upon  to  resolve  boycotts  usually  quickly  faltered. 
Most  boycotts  fizzled  out  due  to  factors  such  as  fatigue  among  boycotters,  the 
slow  pace  with  wliich  local  leaders  could  influence  national  policies,  and 
state-imposed  constraints  on  negotiations.  Furthermore,  most  business 
leaders  did  not  withdraw  their  support  from  the  National  Party  government. 
As  Helliker  et  al.  conclude,  "In  general  it  seems  that  while  boycott  action 
sharpened  political  tensions  in  the  ranks  of  business,  no  fundamental 
disunity  emerged"  (1987,  50).  This  short-term  view  provides  little  evidence 
that  boycotts  hastened  democratization. 

However,  if  one  uses  a  broader  perspective  and  accepts  that  jettisoning 
support  for  apartheid  was  for  most  white  leaders  and  citizens  a  gradual  rather 
than  instantaneous  conversion,  then  the  great  significance  of  these  first 
tentative  discussions  concerning  township  residents'  poHtical  and  material 
demands  becomes  dear.  It  was  path-breaking  and  remarkable  that 
negotiations  between  business  leaders,  local  state  agents,  and  boycotting 
communities  concerning  political  issues  such  as  troops  in  the  townships  and 
residents'  rejection  of  local  government  structures  "became  a  central  feature 
of  consumer  boycotts,  partictdarly  in  the  Eastern  Cape"  (Helliker  et  al.  1987, 
46).  Mark  Swilling  discovered  that  representatives  of  white  goverimient  and 
business  contend  that  the  negative  political  and  economic  impact  of  local 
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unrest  in  their  towns  and  cities  was  the  main  factor  that  drove  them  to 
negotiating  tables  in  the  1980s  (1990b,  423).  These  scores  of  negotiations, 
whether  they  led  to  policy  changes  or  not,  constitute  the  first  step  in  South 
Africa's  protracted  local  government  transition. 
Consumer  boycotts'  influence  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown 

The  cases  of  civic  protests  and  early  resultant  negotiations  between 
whites  and  blacks  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  illustrate  the  power 
civics'  ability  to  force  white  authorities  to  consider  township  residents  needs 
and  conditions  had  hastening  democratic  reforms.  Prior  to  the  consumer 
boycotts,  white  and  black  leaders  in  these  two  towns  had  not  engaged  in  any 
discussions  of  local  political  reforms.  I  suggest  that  the  first  tentative 
discussions  concerning  post-apartheid  governments  of  these  cities  would  not 
have  taken  place  as  early  as  they  did  if  the  civics  had  not  been  so  successful  in 
forcing  wliite  authorities  to  add  addressing  township  residents'  problems  to 
their  own  political  agendas.  This  analysis  of  the  sporadic  negotiations  among 
township  representatives,  business  leaders,  and  government  officials  in  these 
cities  in  1985  and  1986  demonstrates  not  only  the  remarkable  concessions  that 
some  white  leaders  were  willing  to  make  to  to\^Tlship  residents'  political 
demands  but  also  the  multitude  of  factors  that  inhibited  significant  progress 
towards  concrete  reform. 

Port  Elizabeth.  Throughout  1985  and  1986,  a  series  of  consumer 
boycotts,  stayaways,  and  sporadic  negotiations  shook  Port  Elizabeth's  political 
economy  to  its  core  (see  Appendix  B  for  a  time-line  of  events  during  these 
years).  The  Black  Week-end  consumer  boycott  and  following  day-long 
stayaway  in  March  1985  to  protest  retrenchments  and  a  petrol  price  increase 
succeeded  in  bringing  the  Port  Elizabeth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (PECOC)  into 
discussions  with  PEBCO  concerning  how  to  prevent  future  economic 
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disruptions.  However,  after  the  disappearance  of  PEBCO's  Qaqawuli 
Godolozi,  Champion  Galela,  and  Sipho  Hashe,  the  Consumer  Boycott 
Committee  (CBC)  organized  a  massive  consumer  boycott  commencing  in  July 
1985.  In  addition  to  local  demands  such  as  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  the 
townships  and  allowing  traders  of  all  races  to  do  business  in  the  Central 
Business  District,  the  boycotters  had  far-reaching  political  demands  including 
the  scrapping  of  the  Black  Local  Authorities  Act.  Although  the  restrictions 
imposed  under  the  partial  State  of  Emergency  from  July  made  negotiations 
with  township  leaders  difficult,  some  communication  did  continue  between 
CBC  leaders  and  the  PECOC  and  informally  with  the  Mayor  of  Port  Elizabeth, 
Ivan  Krige.  The  PECOC's  petitions  to  security  forces  to  release  township 
leaders  from  detention  were  finally  successful  in  November,  and  business 
leaders  immediately  recommenced  serious  negotiations  with  the  CBC 
concerning  lifting  the  boycott.  That  same  month,  after  the  PECOC  agreed  to 
convey  boycotters'  demands  to  the  authorities  and  the  South  African  Police 
and  Defense  Forces  left  the  townships,  the  leaders  called  off  the  boycott. 

However,  the  CBC  resumed  the  consumer  boycott  in  April  1986  in 
order  to  pressiire  business  leaders  to  lobby  government  more  forcefully 
regarding  negotiations  of  local  political  changes.  This  exit  from  negotiations 
to  return  to  mass  action  is  an  example  of  how  civic  activists  would  use  both 
tools  alternatively  and  were  not  always  fully  committed  to  the  give  and  take 
of  negotiations  if  they  objected  to  how  talks  were  progressing.  The  CBC  said 
that  it  would  lift  the  second  boycott  if  the  Port  Elizabeth  Municipality  (PEM) 
agreed  to  discuss  the  possibility  of  creating  a  united  democratic  Port  Elizabeth. 
In  June  1986,  just  after  municipal  officials  had  signaled  their  willingness  to 
join  such  discussions,  security  forces  acting  under  the  new  nation-uade  State 
of  Emergency  swept  CBC,  PEBCO,  PEYCO,  and  UDF  leaders  back  into 
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detention  and  destroyed  grassroots  township  associations.  City  officials  and 
business  leaders  soon  had  no  one  with  whom  to  negotiate  (Adler  1987; 
Swilling  1988;  White  1986).  Three  more  years  would  pass  before  city  and 
township  leaders  would  be  able  to  resume  discussing  Port  Elizabeth's 
democratic  future. 

Port  Elizabeth's  business  leaders  proved  far  more  willing  than 
municipal  officials  to  discuss  serious  proposals  for  a  nonracial  dty  and  help 
township  residents  win  redress  for  the  injustices  in  their  lives.  Researcher 
Roland  White  concludes  that  PECOC  and  Midland  Chamber  of  Industries 
members  became  "increasingly  disillusioned  with  apartheid  in  general  and 
with  the  state's  handling  of  the  uprising  and  the  boycott  in  Port  Elizabeth " 
(1986,  24).  During  the  1985  boycott,  the  PECOC  lobbied  national  government 
vigorously,  attending  a  dozen  or  so  meetings  with  five  different  cabinet 
officials  in  support  of  the  CBC's  demands  (Swilling  1988,  50).  PECOC 
members  even  supported  profound  political  reforms  and  called  for  common 
citizenship  and  political  rights  for  blacks.  "Seventy  Port  Elizabeth  traders  sent 
telegrams  to  the  state  president,  calling  on  him  to  negotiate  with  African 
leaders  [and]  a  group  of  retailers  began  canvassing  support  for  a  charter 
pointing  towards  a  nonracial  society"  (Helliker  et  al.  1987,  37).  Most 
significantly,  business  representatives  joined  PEBCO  leaders  in  serious 
discussions  in  January  1986  over  a  concrete  proposal  for  a  future  nonracial 
Port  Elizabeth.^  Thus,  business  leaders'  concessions  were  not  empty  gestvu-es; 

^Mark  Swilling  likens  the  proposed  government  to  that  of  the  erstwhile 
Greater  London  CovmciJ.  The  Port  Elizabeth  metropolitan  area  would  have 
been  divided  into  boroughs  of  equal  size  cutting  across  the  Group  Areas 
boundaries.  Borough  representatives  would  have  been  elected  directly  and 
additional  representatives  from  the  boroughs  would  have  sat  on  the  city's 
Greater  Council  (1988,  50). 
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they  were  prepared  to  discuss  fundamental  political  reform.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  business  community  would  have  moved  towards  this 
enlightened  position  if  not  for  the  pressure  placed  on  them  by  communit}' 
activists  to  accept  some  responsibility  to  address  the  atrocities  in  the 
townships. 

Port  Elizabeth's  political  leaders  displayed  far  more  reluctance  to 
consider  township  residents'  demands  for  improved  services  and  political 
rights.  The  talks  between  the  mayor  and  the  CBC  in  1985  had  remained 
informal  because  the  municipality  would  not  establish  formal  contacts  with 
the  boycott  leadership.  Town  Clerk  Paul  Botha  and  the  councilors  initially 
believed  that  PEM  and  the  council  had  no  jurisdiction  over  the  boycotts' 
issues  such  as  the  presence  of  troops  in  the  townships,  the  ANC's  banning, 
the  Black  Local  Authorities  Act,  and  living  conditions  in  the  townships.  PEM 
insisted  that  it  had  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  policies  of  the  Ibhayi  Local 
Authority.  Furthermore,  in  response  to  the  CBC's  announcement  in  early 
1986  that  it  would  call  off  the  boycott  if  PEM  would  agree  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  creating  a  nonracial  municipality,  the  town  clerk  insisted  that 
his  office  had  no  mandate  to  do  so  in  the  absence  of  national  enabling 
legislation.  Evenhially,  however,  the  city  council  and  officials  were 
convinced  to  abandon  their  recalcitrance  and  agreed  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  township  leaders.  In  early  June,  Paul  Botha  announced  that  he 
personally  was  in  favor  of  a  nonracial  municipality,  and  the  Port  Elizabeth 
City  Council  and  municipal  officials  formed  a  special  committee  to  discuss 
the  possibility  of  facilitating  such  a  transformation  with  the  CBC.  However, 
the  conversion  came  too  late.  With  the  imposition  of  the  national  State  of 
Emergency  in  that  same  month,  security  forces  swept  activists  into  detention 
prior  to  their  first  scheduled  meeting  with  the  sub-conrmiittee. 
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Grahamstovvn.  The  five  consumer  boycotts  of  1983  and  1986  in 
Grahamstovvn  did  not  result  in  white  political  and  business  leaders  becoming 
willing  to  discuss  with  township  leaders  a  possible  nonradal  system  of 
government  for  the  city  (see  Appendix  B).  However,  as  in  Port  Elizabeth,  a 
new  dynamic  did  emerge  in  which  prominent  business  leaders,  most  notably 
a  future  mayor,  Stephen  Birt,  lobbied  government  officials  on  behalf  of  the 
boycotters.  Contrasting  Grahamstown's  experiences  against  Port  Elizabeth's 
demonstrates  that  consumer  boycotts  did  not  have  uniform  success 
throughout  South  Africa. 

Civic  leaders,  then  operating  under  the  guise  of  the  Grahamstown 
Burial  Action  Committee  (GBAC),  implemented  consumer  boycotts  in  order 
to  pressure  white  residents  to  petition  government  on  behalf  of  township 
residents'  demands.'*  However,  the  GBAC's  demands  were  never  conducive 
to  luring  local  political  leaders  to  the  negotiating  table.  The  GBAC  made 
lifting  the  first  boycott  of  1985  conditional  on  thirty-four  concessions, 
including  the  building  of  3000  houses  and  the  Rini  Council's  resignation. 
Leaders  suspended  that  boycott  when  the  Grahamstown  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  (GCCI)  agreed  to  consider  what  it  could  do  to  make 
authorities  look  more  favorably  on  those  demands.  In  another  example  of  a 
civic  using  mass  action  alternatively  with  negotiations,  the  boycott  was  back 
on  in  July  because  none  of  the  demands  had  been  met.  Ten  days  later,  the 
GBAC  suspended  that  protest  officially  due  to  confusion  over  which  shops 
were  to  be  boycotted  (Roux  and  Helliker  1986,  4).  When  the  GBAC  called  the 
third  boycott,  it  announced  that  four  non-negotiable  demands  would  have  to 
be  met  before  Africans  would  patronize  shops  in  town:  lift  the  state  of 

^Interviews  with  Johnson  Booi  12/28/94  and  Billy  Ndwebisa  12/29/94 
Grahamstown. 
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emergency,  release  detainees,  lift  the  ban  on  meetings,  and  stop  harassing 
activists.  Since  wliite  authorities  felt  powerless  to  change  the  two  national 
policies,  a  huge  gulf  remained  between  the  Grahamstown  officials  and  the 
township  leaders.  Each  boycott  ended  without  achieving  major  concessions.^ 

Members  of  the  GCCI  had  attempted  since  early  1985  to  lobby 
government  on  behalf  of  the  boycotters  and  liaise  between  the  GBAC  and 
Grahamstown  officials.^  More  significantly,  the  chamber's  "public  image 
involved  some  concern  for  the  grievances  of  local  blacks  and  a  willingness  to 
see  many  if  not  all  of  their  demands  met"  (Roux  1986,  12).  What 
distinguished  members  from  councilors  was  their  willingness,  as  Stephen 
Birt,  president  of  the  GCCI  during  those  years,  recalls,  to  take  innovative  steps 
and  search  for  creative  solutions  to  the  problems  that  threatened  their  city 
and  businesses. 

The  common  reaction  was  to  look  at  the  list  [of  demands]  and 
think  that  those  guys  [in  GBAC]  must  be  bloody  crazy.  We  can't 
do  this  and  we  can't  do  that.  Then,  you  stop  and  think  about 
what  you  could  do.  So,  you  go  and  get  the  minister  or  the 
director  general  to  come  along  and  Usten  to  what  [the  township 
representatives]  have  to  say.  .  .  .  There  were  things  that  people 
could  do7 


^For  example,  GBAC  called  off  the  third  boycott  in  November,  two  weeks 
after  participation  began  to  dramatically  decline,  arguing  that  prices  for  goods 
in  toHTiship  stores  had  risen  so  high  that  the  boycott  was  too  great  a  burden. 
That  very  day,  t^vo  community  leaders  were  detained  even  though  GBAC  had 
insisted  that  releasing  detainees  and  allowing  activists  to  operate  in  peace 
were  two  of  its  "non-negotiable"  demands  (Roux  and  HelUker  1986,  5). 

^In  November  1985,  for  example  the  Chamber  proposed  that  its  good  offices 
host  a  meeting  between  Grahamstown  authorities  and  GBAC.  That  meeting 
never  took  place. 


''Interview  1/6/95  GrahamstovvTi. 
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The  civic's  ability  to  add  new  issues  to  the  city's  poHtical  agenda  deserves 
credit  for  precipitating  the  first  consideration  of  local  apartheid's  unviability. 

Grahamstown's  municipal  officials  and  councilors  were  far  less 
creative  in  their  reaction  to  the  boycotters'  demands.  As  one  alderman  from 
those  years  explains,  councilors  felt  bound  to  accept  the  legal  legitimacy  of  the 
Rini  Council  and  were  frustrated  by  the  type  of  pehtions  boycotters  made  to 
them. 

The  demands  made  by  the  original  GRACA  were  so  beyond  the 
power  of  the  municipality  to  give  them.  .  .  .  Legally,  there  was  no 
way  that  the  municipality  could  do  anything  because  they  had 
their  own  municipality  [Rini].  .  .  .  The  main  error  was  that  what 
they  were  asking  for  was  not  within  the  power  of  the 
municipality  to  grant  them.  .  .  .  What  you  are  asked  to  do  is 
change  the  apartheid  government.^ 

Furthermore,  councilors  interpreted  their  white  constituents  as 

unsympathetic  towards  the  boycotters.  According  to  the  same  alderman, 

"White  Grahamstown  residents  totally  disapproved  (of  the  boycott).  They 

thought  [the  GBAC]  was  crazy.  They  saw  the  demands  that  were  published 

and  said  "What  does  that  have  to  do  with  us?'"^  These  perceptions  were  an 

obstacle  to  negotiations  betv,'een  the  municipality  and  the  boycott  leaders. 

As  in  Port  Elizabeth,  the  civic-led  consumer  boycotts  did  not  result  in 

immediate  poUtical  reforms  in  Grahamstown.  Rather  it  prompted  white 

leaders  to  take  the  first  steps  towards  accepting  the  eventual  necessity  of 

replacing  the  unjust  apartheid  local  government  with  democratic  structures. 

A  survey  of  Grahamstown  retailers  conducted  during  the  boycott  months 

found  evidence  that  the  political  attitudes  of  Progressive  Federal  Party  or 

National  Party  supporters  did  not  change  in  response  to  the  boycotts  (as 

^Interview  1/11/95  Grahamstown. 
^Interview  1/11/95  Grahamstown. 
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summarized  by  Helliker  et  al.  1987,  38-39).  None  of  the  respondents  became 
active  opponents  of  the  state.  In  fact,  they  beUeved  that  only  the  national 
political  process  could  resolve  the  issues  motivating  the  boycott  and  felt 
powerless  in  the  face  of  the  dominant  central  state.  However,  the  survey  did 
reveal  that  "some  shopowners  began  to  raise  critical  questions  about 
government  intransigence,  while  others  indicated  that  the  pace  of  reform 
ought  to  be  accelerated"  (Helliker  et  al.  1987,  38-39).  Inspiring  such  new 
sentiments  among  a  sector  of  Grahamstown's  citizenry  and  leadership  was 
the  consumer  boycotts'  victory. 

Importance  of  early  negotiations 

What  is  most  important  about  these  early  discussions  concerning 
reforming  or  replacing  local  apartheid  was  that  they  would  not  have  occurred 
had  civics,  assisted  by  other  township  organizations,  not  devised  protests  that 
forced  white  leaders  to  see  that  apartheid  hurt  them  as  well  as  blacks.  The 
consumer  boycott  and  dvic  leaders'  negotiation  strategy  succeeded  in  causing 
structural  damage  to  the  buttresses  supporting  local  apartheid  in  Port 
Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown.  Citizens  and  leaders  in  these  cities  and  others 
across  the  country  would  have  to  wait  years  for  national  state  officials  to 
abandon  apartheid  ideology  and  enter  into  negotiations  with  anti-apartheid 
organizations  before  they  could  recommence  their  local  effort  to  redress  their 
cities'  problems.  However,  seedlings  of  doubt  concerning  apartheid  had  been 
planted  and  would  grow  during  the  hiatus. 

Factor  B:  Demanding  a  Broader  Notion  of  Citizenship 

The  second  factor  determining  civics'  ability  to  hasten  the  democratic 
government  in  South  Africa  was  their  call  for  full  citizenship  rights  for 
blacks.  This  issue  was  the  single  most  important  new  one  civic  protests 
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forced  authorities  to  address.  If  civics  had  confined  themselves  to  demanding 
material  improvements  for  townships  without  rejecting  the  entire  apartheid 
local  government  system,  they  could  easily  have  become  mere  interest  groups 
fostering  a  clientelist  relationship  between  township  residents  and  state 
authorities.  Black  councils  and  their  provincial  and  national  sponsors  would 
likely  have  appeased  township  residents  and  bought  off  their  leaders  with 
occasional  reforms  and  development  projects,  as  such  was  the  intention  of 
P.W.  Botha's  reformist  agenda.  As  it  was,  however,  civic  activists  justified 
demands  for  adequate  housing,  affordable  transport,  and  water-borne 
sewerage  etc.  with  the  argument  that  blacks  were  citizens  of  South  Africa 
subject  to  her  laws  and  contributing  to  her  economy.  Consequently,  they 
deserved  adequate  services  and,  more  important,  political  rights  denied  them 
under  apartheid.  Most  negotiations  to  end  civic  protests,  therefore,  discussed 
blacks'  political  as  well  as  material  demands. 

Although  civic  associations  made  explicit  claims  for  blacks'  citizenship 
and  political  rights,  one  certainly  cannot  attribute  this  agenda  to  the  civic 
associations  alone.  UDF  affiliates  and  ANC  supporters  shared  the  convictions 
expressed  in  the  Preamble  of  The  Freedom  Charter  of  1955: 

.  .  .  South  Africa  belongs  to  all  w'ho  live  in  it,  black  and  white, 
and  that  no  government  can  justly  claim  authority  unless  it  is 
based  on  the  will  of  the  people;  That  our  people  have  been 
robbed  of  their  birthright  to  land,  liberty  and  peace  by  a  form  of 
government  founded  on  injustice  and  inequality;  .  .  . 

PAC  and  AZAPO  supporters,  likewise,  struggled  to  win  citizenship  rights  for 

black  South  Africans.  Thus,  once  again  we  confront  the  puzzle  of  untangling 

the  various  influences  of  the  multitude  of  factors  and  organizations  that 

together  sustained  South  Africa's  domestic  unrest. 

One  of  the  civics'  unique  contributions  to  this  struggle  was  translating 

the  call  for  full  citizenship  rights  into  specific  localized  protest  campaigns. 
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which  could  not  only  convince  township  residents  of  the  value  of  fighting  for 
political  rights  but  also  gradually  chip  away  at  the  white  establishment's 
resistance  to  this  idea.  In  place  of  grandiose  arguments  that  blacks  should 
fight  for  nebulous  "citizenship,"  civics  expressed  citizenship  rights  as  reaping 
fair  return  for  one's  service  charges  and  being  able  to  expect  empowered 
government  officials  to  represent  one's  interests  effectively.  Campaigns  for 
land  and  electricity,  for  example,  helped  politicize  ordinary  township 
residents  while  making  less  threatening  appeals  to  whites'  sense  of  fairness. 

Although  campaigning  for  citizenship  rights  for  blacks  was  certainly 
not  a  position  unique  to  the  civic  movement,  it  is  difficult  to  see  where  the 
local  victories  on  this  front  would  have  come  from  if  the  civics  had  not 
translated  the  ideological  position  into  concrete  protest  campaigns.  The 
civics'  unique  contribution  to  this  struggle  was  their  ability  to  mobilize 
sufficiently  so  as  to  achieve  results.  They  encouraged  democratization  by 
linking  demands  for  improved  living  conditions  in  the  townships  to 
pressure  to  abandon  the  entire  apartheid  system  so  that  every  concession  to 
the  argument  that  township  residents  should  have  access  to  adequate  services 
weakened  the  argument  that  they  should  still  not  enjoy  full  citizenship 
rights. 

Factor  C:  Demonstrating  Local  Apartheid's  Unviability 

Civic  associations'  most  important  unique  contribution  to  hastening 
apartheid's  demise  was  their  ability  to  convince  local  and  national  state 
officials  that  the  local  apartheid  system  of  government  would  never  obtain 
legitimacy  or  financial  viability.  By  initiating  electoral,  rent,  and  service 
payments  boycotts,  civics  were  able  to  undermine  the  Black  Local  Authorities 
(BLAs)  sufficiently  to  convince  state  authorities  at  the  national,  provincial,  as 
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well  as  local  levels  of  the  necessity  of  institutional  reform  (see  Figure  7-1).  As 
Khehla  Shubane  and  Pumla  Madiba  suggest: 

The  political  importance  of  civics  .  .  .  ensured  that  the  local  level 
became  an  important  arena  of  political  contest.  This  gave 
opposition  politics  in  general  a  powerful  local  platform  from 
which  to  mobilize  successfully  against  state  policies.  Resistance 
at  this  level  of  society  was,  arguably,  a  key  factor  in  forcing  the 
state  to  consider  significant  changes  which  began  to  undermine 
apartheid  policies.  (1992,  1) 

By  leading  campaigns  against  BLAs,  civic  associations  across  South  Africa 

made  the  local  government  structures  bankrupt  of  finances  and  legitimacy. 

Evidence  from  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  of  specific  examples  of  a 

national  phenomena  support  the  proposition  that  demonstrating  apartheid's 

unviability  was  one  of  the  factors  through  which  civic  associations 

encouraged  democratization. 

Rejecting  and  Bankrupting 
Black  Local  Authorities 


Local  Level  Results: 
*  negotiations  to  address 
service  and  payment 


cnses 


*  negotiations  to 
restructure  local 
government 


Local  Government 
Transition  Act 


National  Level  Results: 

*  provinces  withdraw 
money  from  BLAs 

*  National  leaders 
admit  local  apartheid 
is  not  viable 


Democratic  Local  Government 
Figure  7-1:  Influence  of  Campaigns  to  Reject  and  Bankrupt  BLAs  on 
achieving  Democratic  Local  Government 

Electoral  boycotts  and  rejection  of  Black  Local  Councils 

As  discussed  in  Chapters  Three  and  Four,  during  the  height  of  the  civic 
movement  from  1983  through  mid-1986,  many  township  communities 
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launched  civics  imtially  as  vehicles  through  which  to  protest  the  Black  Local 
Authorities  Act  and  coordinate  boycotts  of  the  1983/84  elections.  Blacks 
boycotted  in  such  numbers  that  the  polls  ranged  from  only  5.9  percent  to  36.6 
percent.  Approximately  six  percent  of  Rini's  voters  participated  in  electing 
the  Rini  Council  of  1983  while  the  Kayamnandi  Council  was  elected  in  1983 
on  a  relatively  high  poll  of  just  under  fourteen  percent.^  o  (South  African 
Institute  of  Race  Relations  1984,  258-59).  Although  Jeremy  Seekings  suggests 
that  "widespread  popular  indifference  and  discontent  uith  councilors"  rather 
than  "organized  opposition"  determined  the  boycotts'  success  (1991,  101),  civic 
associations  did  articulate  residents'  dismissal  of  "Pretoria's  puppets."  Since 
they  had  been  elected  by  such  low  polls,  councilors  were  extremely  vulnerable 
to  civic  activists'  accusations  that  they  had  no  mandate  to  make  policies  for 
the  townships. 

Civic  associations  and  fellow  UDF  affiliates  campaigned  throughout 
the  1980s  and  early  1990s  for  councilors  to  resign.  Activists  repeated  public 
calls  on  councilors  to  step  down  and  often  included  this  demand  among  their 
preconditions  for  calling  off  consumer  boycotts.  Indeed,  civics'  public 
renunciation  of  councilors  certainly  contributed  to  the  attacks  on  officials' 
lives  and  property.  Councilors  and  township  police  officers  became  the 
lightening  rods  for  fury  against  apartheid.  After  assassins  burned  the  body  of 
Tamsanqa  Kinikini,  a  hated  councilor  of  Uitenhage's  KwaNobuhle  township, 
by  igniting  a  gasoline-soaked  tire  or  "necklace"  placed  around  it,  this  became 
an  all  too  common  gruesome  means  of  retribution  against  blacks  labeled  as 


i°The  Kayamnandi  Council  had  jurisdiction  over  Port  Elizabeth's  New 
Brighton,  Zwide,  Kwazakhele,  and  Walmer  townships.  It  became  the  Ibhayi 
Town  Coundl  in  1985  and  the  Ibhayi  City  Coundl  in  1987.  Some  authors  give 
a  rival  figure  of  16.9%  for  the  election  poU  in  Kayamnandi  and  4.6%  for  the 
Rini  election. 
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agents  of  the  apartheid  state.  Many  councilors  would  become  victims  of 
similar  violence  or  resign  in  the  face  of  such  threats.  Rini  councilors  admit 
they  survived  and  kept  their  seats  largely  because  they  had  constant  police 
protection  and  lived  either  behind  barbed  wire  fences  or  out  of  the  township 
altogether.!^  By  February  1985,  the  month  before  Kinikini's  miu-der,  at  least 
fort^'-five  black  councilors  had  resigned.  By  May,  the  total  exceeded  two 
hundred  fifty  (Quin  1987,  47). 

During  two  separate  periods,  councilors  fled  the  BLAs  in  such  numbers 
that  many  councils  could  no  longer  conduct  business.  Provincial  and 
national  officials  responded  to  the  first  round  of  collapses  by  temporarily 
administering  many  authorities  themselves  and  organizing  new  elections  in 
1988.  For  example,  so  many  councilors  left  the  Kayamnandi/Ibhayi  Council 
from  1984  tlirough  1987  that  for  long  periods  council  meetings  could  not  form 
a  quorum.  The  Cape  Provincial  Administration  finally  admitted  the 
Council's  impotence  in  December  1987  and  appointed  an  administrator  to 
run  the  authority  for  nearly  a  year.'^  The  second  larger  wave  of  resignations 
incapacitated  Black  Local  Authorities  once  again  in  the  early  1990s.  By 
November  1990,  forty-five  percent  of  the  seats  on  BLAs  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  stood  vacant  as  did  thirty-seven  percent  in  the  Cape,  thirty-four  percent 
in  the  Transvaal,  and  twenty-one  percent  in  Natal.  By  early  1991, 
approximately  half  of  the  1,867  councilors  elected  in  1988  had  left  their 
councils.  As  a  consequence,  in  the  Transvaal  for  example,  approximately 

i^Interviews  with  Eric  Botha  1/2/95,  CoUey  Draai  1/26/95,  Archibald  Maseti 
12/29/94,  and  B.B.  Zondani  1/25/95  Grahamstown. 

!2The  official,  Barry  Erasmus,  took  on  this  post  in  addition  to  serving  in  the 
same  capacity  administering  the  similarly  defunct  KwaNobuhle  local 
authority.  Only  9.8  of  the  registered  voters  participated  in  electing  the  new 
Ibhayi  City  Council  in  October  1988  that  eventually  relieved  Erasmus. 
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thirty  of  the  eighty-tvvo  BLAs  had  totally  collapsed  and  many  others  barely 
functioned  (Murray  1994,  172).  This  time,  state  officials  conceded  that  the 
system  was  beyond  repair;  provincial  and  local  structures  began  local 
government  negotiations  with  civic  associations  and  other  township  leaders. 
Civics'  rejection  of  the  BLAs  contributed  to  forcing  provincial  and  local 
authorities  to  profoundly  change  their  policies. 
Rent  and  service  charges  boycotts 

Civics'  most  powerful  tool  for  destroying  the  apartheid  local 
government  system  were  their  boycotts  of  rents  and  service  charge  payment 
to  Black  Local  Authorities.  These  campaigns  literally  bankrupted  many 
apartheid  structures.  It  was  the  resulting  financial  strain  that  insolvent  BLAs 
placed  on  their  sponsoring  provincial  authorities,  in  terms  of  consuming 
massive  amounts  of  bridging  finance  to  cover  debts,  that  finally  sparked  a 
fundamental  reconsideration  of  the  state's  commitment  to  local  apartheid. 
Withholding  payments  from  local  authorities  hit  them  where  they  were 
most  vulnerable-in  their  bank  accounts.  Township>s  had  their  own  supposed 
tax  bases,  but  because  the  Group  Areas  legislation  kept  most  industry  in  the 
white  areas,  service  charges  and  rents  became  BLAs'  only  independent 
sources  of  income.  Boycotts,  therefore,  increased  the  authorities'  dependence 
on  state  assistance.  This  section  first  reviews  the  national  strength  of  rent  and 
service  charges  boycotts  and  their  ability  to  precipitate  profound  changes  in 
the  South  African  government's  local  government  policies.  Second,  it 
demonstrates  how  the  boycotts  directly  encouraged  officials  in  Port  Elizabeth 
and  Grahamstown,  as  in  other  cities,  to  enter  into  negotiations  to  devise  post- 
apartheid  dty  government  structures. 

National  impact.  No  protest  strategy  could  encourage  democratic 
transformation  if  it  did  not  first  obtain  significant  support  among  apartheid's 
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opponents.  The  rent  boycotts  were  a  brilliant  strategic  element  of  the  civics' 
collective  action  frame  because  they  offered  such  a  compelling  means  for  the 
oppressed  to  attack  their  oppressors.  Civics'  ideology  asserted  that  BLAs 
perpetrated  the  Pretoria  regime's  injustices  in  individuals'  home 
communities;  the  rent  boycott  constituted  a  means  to  directly  and  practically 
undermine  those  structures.  The  hardships  and  insults  each  person 
confronted  each  day,  such  as  smelling  garbage  discarded  in  open  spaces, 
fetching  water,  or  living  in  cramped  shacks,  could  convince  most  that  they 
received  poor  return  for  their  rent  and  service  payments.  Because  the  council 
that  provided  such  atrocious  services  represented  the  larger  apartheid  system, 
most  township  residents  regarded  withholding  payments  to  it  as  a  justifiable 
protest  that  leveled  a  direct  punch  to  apartheid's  visible  incarnation. 
Furthermore,  of  course,  few  struggling  families  needed  much  persuasion  to 
agree  to  keep  more  of  their  meager  income  in  their  own  pockets.  The  final 
advantage  of  such  boycotts  was  that  they  quickly  developed  their  own 
momentum  and  required  little  encouragement  from  activists.  "Not  only  do 
residents  have  a  direct  financial  stake  in  [their]  continuation,  but  past  a 
certain  point  they  do  not  have  the  financial  resources  even  to  consider 
breaking  the  boycott"  (Chaskalson  et  al.  1987,  69).  Ironically,  for  the  very  same 
reason,  ending  boycotts  has  become  a  big  headache  for  many  civics  in  the 
1990s  as  activists  have  had  little  success  convincing  residents  to  honor  their 
negotiated  agreements  concerning  rent  and  service  charges.^ ^ 


^^Scores  of  new  democratic  municipalities  face  escalating  debts.  Port  Elizabeth 
residents,  for  example  were  eighty-one  million  rands  in  arrears  as  of  July  1996 
because  in  areas  such  as  Motherwell  and  New  Brighton,  less  than  six  percent 
of  residents  regularly  paid  their  bills  (ANC  Dept.  of  Information  7/ 17/96). 
Arrears  have  also  been  such  an  important  concern  in  Grahamstown  that 
during  a  recent  visit  there.  President  Mandela  admonished  residents: 
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Large  numbers  of  townships  first  engaged  in  rent  and  service  charges 
boycotts  when  inspired  by  the  uprising  in  the  Vaal  townships  near 
Johannesburg  in  1984  and  1985.  Residents  of  Sebokeng,  Sharpeville,  Evaton, 
Boipatong^  and  Bophelong  annong  others  sustained  rent  boycotts  during  that 
period.  By  January  1985,  40,000  households  were  refusing  to  pay  money  to 
authorities  of  seven  Vaal  townships.  Boycotts  became  a  popular  tactic  by 
which  to  protest  rent  increases,  the  poor  qualit}'  of  housing,  or  demand  the 
resignation  of  the  BLAs.  According  to  one  estimate,  in  September  1986  rent 
boycotts  in  fifty-four  townships  country-wide  involving  650,000  households 
were  costing  townships  authorities  forty  million  rands  a  month  (Quin  1987, 
48).  The  authors  of  one  comprehensive  early  examination  of  the  boycott 
phenomenon  note  that  it  began  as  a  series  of  individual  locally  inspired 
protests.  They  suggest: 

The  strategic  use  of  rent  boycotts  really  took  off  in  mid-1986.  The 
UDF  had  failed  to  develop  a  coordinated  response  to  the  first 
wave  of  rent  boycotts  in  1984-85.  In  the  first  few  months  of  1986, 
however,  the  UDF  convened  national  meetings  of  civics  that 
resolved  to  use  rent  boycotts  as  a  general  weapon  of  protest. 
(Chaskalson  et  al.  1987,  58) 

Throughout  the  second  half  of  the  1980s,  township  administrations  struggled 

to  cover  their  costs  while  carrying  ever  escalating  bad  debt  (see  Table  7-1).  In 

June  1985,  the  Minister  of  Constitutional  Development  and  Planning 

admitted  that  two  hundred  million  rands  were  owed  to  the  thirteen 

development  boards  (Quin  1987,  47).  That  debt  had  increased  tenfold  by 

February  1994,  when  individuals  owed  an  estimated  two  billion  rands  to  the 

township  authorities  (Cloete  1994,  61). 

"The  development  of  Grahams  town  is  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  as 
residents.  Rent  boycotts  and  other  actions  that  we  used  in  the  past  against 
apartheid  structures  impact  negatively  on  the  community.  We  cannot  use 
them  against  our  own  structures"  (ANC  Dept.  of  Information  5/17/96). 
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Table  7-1:  Accumulated  Rents  and  Service  Charges 
owed  to  Black  Local  Authorities  (in  rands  million) 


Province 

Mid- 1986 

End  of  1987 

End  of  1989 

End  of  1990 

Cape 

47 

84 

109.1 

Natal 

2.5 

4 

3.6 

Orange  Free 

17 

35 

68.9 

Slate 

Transvaal 

321 

641 

996.6 

TOTAL 

177.6 

387.5 

764 

1178.2 

(source:  Jeffery  1991, 11) 

This  evidence  of  civics'  protests  being  able  to  bankrupt  local 
governments  on  its  own  would  provide  only  weak  support  for  the  argument 
that  these  protests  hastened  democratic  reform  because  without  enabling 
national  legislation  individual  city  governments  could  not  independently 
replace  apartheid  councils  with  democratic  structures.  Fundamental  reform 
was  contingent  on  provincial  and  national  officials  withdrawing  their 
support  for  apartheid.  As  it  was,  however,  civic-led  campaigns  against  BLAs 
did  have  influence  encouraging  just  such  a  national-level  reevaluation  of 
local  government  policy. 

Many  policy  analysts  regard  the  financial  crisis  caused  by  the  rent  and 
service  charges  boycotts  the  single  most  important  factor  determining  the 
profound  shift  in  government  urban  policy  during  the  early  1990s  (Atkinson 
1993;  Mandy  1991;  Swilling  and  Shubane  1991).  Provincial  governments  soon 
struggled  to  provide  bridging  finance  to  keep  their  client  BLAs  solvent. 
Consequently,  together  with  national  officials,  they  increasingly  came  to 
accept  the  necessity  of  reconsidering  the  apartheid  urban  system.  As  Doreen 
Atkinson  noted  at  the  time: 

Provincial  administrations  are  responsible  for  supervising  local 
government  and  are  acutely  aware  of  the  administrative  and 
financial  difficulties  being  experienced.  This  has  spurred  many 
provincial  officials  to  reconsider  the  structure  of  local 
government-not  because  they  have  had  a  political  change  of 
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heart,  but  because  of  the  administrative  nightmare  caused  by  the 
boycotts.  (1993, 75) 

In  1990,  provincial  authorities  publicly  withdrew  their  support  for  the  BLAs 
announcing  that  they  would  no  longer  provide  them  with  emergency 
bridging  finance. 

That  same  year,  national  officials  admitted  the  obvious  by  calling  the 
existing  racial  system  of  government  unviable  and  expressed  new  willingness 
to  negotiate  a  different  dispensation  for  local  government.  Hernus  Kriel, 
then  Minister  of  Planning  and  Provincial  Affairs,  maintained  in  May  1990 
that  it  was  time  to  admit  that  BLAs  lacked  credibility  for  they  had  no  financial 
foundation.  As  a  result,  he  suggested,  "We  shall  have  to  seriously  consider 
the  possibility'  of  the  various  local  authorities  being  served  by  a  single 
administration"  {Star  22  May  1990).  This  abandonment  of  apartheid  as  the 
political  ideology  determining  local  government  structures  constituted  a 
profound  shift  in  national  policy.  That  same  month.  President  de  Klerk 
announced  that  local  government  must  embody  power-sharing  rather  than 
radal  domination  and  that  local  actors  would  enjoy  great  influence  in 
determining  the  transformation  processes  of  each  town  and  city.  The 
national  government  thus  commenced  its  process  of  reforming  local 
government.  It  produced  first  the  reformist  Interim  Measures  for  Local 
Government  Act  of  1991  but  eventually,  within  the  Multi-Party  Negotiating 
structures,  resulted  in  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act  of  1993  that 
legislated  the  implementation  of  nonracial  democratic  local  government 
structures. 

Local  impact  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown.  Even  before 
provincial  and  national  officials  recognized  that  dvics'  boycotts  and  protest 
had  revealed  local  apartheid's  unviability,  local  officials  in  some  towns  and 
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cities  scattered  across  the  country  had  become  convinced  that  the  current 
institutions  would  have  to  be  abandoned.  This  section  reviews  the  direct 
impact  the  civic-led  boycotts  in  Port  Elizabeth  and  Grahamstown  had  on  each 
city's  political  negotiation  process  (see  Appendix  B  for  a  time  line  of  events 
during  this  period).^'*  These  cases  demonstrate  how  some  civics  were  able  to 
so  starkly  reveal  apartheid's  failures  that  city  officials  entered  into  serious 
negotiations  concerning  each  city's  democratization  even,  in  some  cases,  in 
advance  of  national  guidance. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Ibhayi  Local  Authority's  mounting  debt  was 
forcing  the  Cape  Provincial  Administration  (CPA)  to  reconsider  urban 
policies,  a  financial  crisis  caused  by  civic-led  boycotts  precipitated  local 
government  negotiations  and  policy  changes  within  Port  Elizabeth.  Evidence 
suggests  that  Port  Elizabeth's  establishnient  leaders  and  city  officials  would 
not  have  entered  into  serious  inclusive  negotiations  concerning  profound 
restructuring  of  the  urban  area's  political  institutions  as  early  as  they  did  had 
the  civic  association  not  led  the  campaigns  to  discredit  and  bankrupt  the 
Ibhayi  BLA.  Township  residents  sustained  intermittent  boycotts  targeted  at 


'  ^This  discussion  can  not  include  any  data  from  George  and  Lawaaikamp 
because  completely  different  and  unique  dynamics  determined  the 
significance  of  rent  payments  there.  No  Black  Local  Authority'  had 
jurisdiction  over  Lawaaikamp.  The  residents  were  supposed  to  move  to 
Sandkraal/Thembalethu,  which  was  officially  administered  after  1988  by  the 
Tyolora  BLA.  However,  while  they  remained  in  Lawaaikamp,  residents 
resided  in  and  paid  rent  and  service  charges  to  the  George  Municipality. 
Lawaaikampers  argued  that  because  they  were  legal  tenants  in  George 
regularly  paying  their  bills,  the  municipality  had  no  right  to  summarily 
remove  them.  In  the  interest  of  remaining  legal  tenants,  Lawaaikampers 
paid  their  rent  and  service  charges.  In  fact,  they  struggled  for  the  right  to  keep 
paying  when  in  July  1988  the  municipality  refused  to  accept  their  payments. 
Although  the  municipality  tried  in  this  way  to  sabotage  their  claims  to 
tenants'  rights,  civic  leaders  continued  to  insist  that  far  from  boycotting,  the 
residents  wanted  to  keep  paying  for  their  housing  and  services. 
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the  Ibhayi  Council  throughout  the  1980s  explicitly  according  to  one  civic 
leader,  in  order  "to  diminish  the  apartheid  Black  Local  Authorities,  which  we 
opposed ."^5  jhe  protest  was  so  successful  that  by  1990,  the  CPA  had  to  fund 
sixty-eight  percent  of  Ibhayi's  budget,  and  the  Port  Elizabeth  Municipality 
(PEM)  often  had  to  threaten  to  sue  or  suspend  services  it  provided  to  Ibhaji  in 
order  to  pressure  the  Ibhayi  Council  to  make  its  payments.  This  practical 
financial  pressure  on  the  government  bodies  is  largely  responsible  for 
officials'  willingness  to  discuss  institutional  changes. 

The  service  charge  boycott  prompted  the  first  inclusive  negotiations 
between  officials,  political  parties,  and  township  residents  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
Democratization  was  not  yet  on  the  table.  The  initial  forum  was  only 
mandated  to  negotiate  means  of  improving  the  provision  of  electricity  in  the 
townships.  In  order  to  address  residents'  demand  for  greater  access  to 
affordable  electricity  and  PEM's  need  to  receive  regular  payment  for 
providing  electricity  to  Ibhayi,  officials  and  community  leaders  agreed  to 
negotiate  transferring  responsibility  for  electricity  reticulation  in  the 
townships  from  the  Ibhayi  Authority  to  PEM.  A  top  PEM  official 
acknowledges  that  cooperation  on  this  issue  was  crucial  to  PEM  and  the  civic 
eventually  establishing  a  working  relationship. 

We  never  had  any  contact  with  them.  They  were  outside  our 
experience.  So,  a  way  of  getting  contact,  starting  to  gain 
confidence  and  build  up  a  relationship,  was  where  we  had  a 
common  interest  in  electricity.  We  wanted  to  get  paid,  and  they 
wanted  electricity  reliably  supplied.^^ 


^^Interview  with  Songezile  Nkanjeni  3/28/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

^  ^Interview  with  a  Port  Elizabeth  senior  municipal  official  4/6/95  Port 
Elizabeth. 
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The  positive  results  from  this  cooperation  led  township  leaders  and  residents 
to  value  negotiations  with  PEM.  As  SANCO-PE  negotiator  Mike  Nzotoyi 
explains: 

What  made  us  to  push  more  for  negotiations  was  the  success  we 
had  with  electricity.  Accounts  went  down  and  the  community 
was  happy  even  with  the  tariff.  ...  We  had  the  backing  of  the 
communities  to  go  ahead  with  the  negotiations. i'' 

It  was  cooperation  on  such  specific  issues,  which  would  not  have  taken  place 
if  not  prompted  by  civics'  protest,  that  gave  government  and  township 
representatives  confidence  that  they  could  fruitfully  negotiate  the  demise  of 
Port  Elizabeth's  apartheid  local  government  structures. 

Port  Elizabeth's  democratization  began  in  May  1989  when  the  Port 
Elizabeth  City  Council  mandated  the  Town  Qerk,  Paul  Botha,  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  of  creating  a  nonracial  council  for  the  whole  urban  area.  In 
December,  the  Council's  Policy  and  Resources  Committee  accepted  in 
principle  the  concept  of  a  "non-ethnic"  local  government  for  the  city.  The 
majority  of  councilors  became  convinced  by  practical  arguments  that  "the 
delivery  of  all  community  services  by  one  local  authority  would  potentially 
ensvire  that  this  would  be  done  in  a  co-ordinated  basis  and  that  scarce 
resources  are  optimally  utilized"  (Town  Clerk's  report  quoted  in  Eastern 
Province  Herald   8/ 16/ 1989)  and  moral  arguments  that  all  those  contributing 
to  the  finances  of  the  city  have  a  right  to  participate  in  the  city's  policy- 
making. A  top  municipal  official  credits  specifically  the  profound  obstacles  to 
effective  administration  of  the  urban  area  with  altering  his  own  and  his 
colleagues'  assessment  of  the  apartheid  system.^ ^   Eventually  in  April  1991, 

iTlnterview  3/31/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

1 '^Interview  with  a  Port  Elizabeth  senior  municipal  official  4/6/95  Port 
Elizabeth. 
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representatives  from  across  Port  Elizabeth's  political  spectrum  came  together 
in  a  multi-party  forum  and  set  to  proposing  means  of  replacing  the  apartheid 
structures  with  democratic  institutions.  In  March  1992,  the  Ibhayi  councilors 
resigned  leaving  the  council  in  financial  ruin  facing  lawsuits  and  with 
officers  under  investigation  for  fraud.  The  CPA  appointed  an  official  to 
administer  Ibhayi  for  the  second  time  ui\til  the  Transitional  Local  Council 
replaced  all  of  Port  Elizabeth's  apartheid  structures  in  May  1994. 

Ironically,  PEPCO  was  not  always  an  eager  participant  in  these 
negotiations  its  protests  had  hastened.  Activists  refused  to  sit  on  a  forum 
with  the  BLA  and  Management  Committees,  which  delayed  talks.  At  times 
they  argued  that  Port  Elizabeth  had  to  wait  for  guidance  from  national 
negotiations.  Furthermore,  for  an  important  period  in  1991,  no  civic 
representative  attended  any  meetings  because  PEPCO's  executive  was 
suspended.  By  1992,  the  few  SANCO-PE  delegates  participated  in  meetings 
fairly  regularly,  but  their  influence  was  certainly  eclipsed  by  that  of  the  ANC 
delegates. 

In  Grahamstov\T\,  as  in  Port  Elizabeth,  although  authorities  could  not 
dismantle  apartheid  structures  prior  to  enabling  national  legislation, 
township  residents'  rent  and  service  charges  boycotts  did  push  state  officials 
to  the  negotiating  table.  Due  to  the  boycotts,  the  Rini  City  Council  (RCC) 
made  increasing  financial  demands  on  the  CPA  throughout  the  1980s  and 
early  1990s.  For  example,  from  May  through  October  1991,  forty  percent  of  the 
RCC's  expenditure  came  from  the  state  in  emergency  finance,  and  the 
Council's  debt  for  that  period  was  thirty  percent  of  expenditures.  Residents 
owed  the  RCC  R2,865,261  in  September  1990  and  R3,978,562  one  year  later. 
This  prompted  provincial  authorities  to  conclude  that  "the  finances  of  this 
Town  Council  has  reached  a  critical  point  and  cannot  survive  any  longer" 
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(GRACA  1991-1993,  "Agenda  for  meeting  beUveen  RCC  and  GRACA 
1/29/92").  The  RCC's  debt  to  Grahamstown  baUooned  to  R775,611  in 
February  1992  prompting  Grahamstown  to  cut  off  water  to  the  township  in 
order  to  pressure  the  RCC  to  find  the  money  to  make  a  payment  {Grocott's 
A'Iflf72/7and2/ll/92).'^  Similar  to  how  the  land  invasions  of  1990  prompted 
township  and  town  representatives  to  work  together  in  the  Joint  Negotiating 
Forum  to  obtain  finances  for  the  Unifound  Housing  project  discussed  in 
Chapter  Six,  the  services  crisis  motivated  the  RCC  and  Grahamstown  officials 
to  consider  institutional  reform  for  the  first  time. 

As  the  Rini  City  Council  became  increasingly  impotent  and  insolvent, 
Grahamstown  and  Provincial  officials  recognized  that  the  BLA  failed  to 
shield  the  state  and  white  tax -payers  from  blacks'  needs.  In  early  1992,  largely 
as  a  consequence  of  the  crisis  brought  by  cutting  services  to  Rini,  the 
municipality  commenced  negotiations  with  the  RCC  in  the  hopes  of 
transforming  the  separate  councils  into  a  combined  local  structure  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Interim  Measures  for  Local  Government  Act. 
Although  township  community  organizations  rejected  these  talks  since  they 
were  not  intended  to  lead  to  the  complete  implementation  of  nonracial 
democratic  government  in  Grahamstown,  the  city  leaders  had  indeed 
embarked  dowTi  that  path.^o  The  financial  crisis  precipitated  by  the  dvic-led 

^^The  Grahamstown  municipality  had  already  forgiven  some  of  the  RCC's 
debt  in  1991. 

^^There  is  some  discrepancy  over  whether  or  not  civic  representatives  were 
party  to  these  talks.  One  white  activist  fairly  close  to  GRACA  argues  that 
although  representatives  attended  the  first  "talks  about  talks"  meetings,  they 
were  not  participants  (interview  with  Glenn  Holland  2/17/95).  Muiucipal 
officials,  however  regarded  GRACA  as  one  of  the  negotiating  partners. 
Minutes  indicated  that  GRACA  representatives  did  attended  some  meetings 
but  were  not  fully  committed  to  establishing  a  combined  structure  that  gave 
stature  to  the  Rini  Council.  Certainly,  by  June  1993,  SANCO-G  removed  all  of 
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boycott  forced  state  authorities  to  recognize  that  Grahamstown  and  Rini  could 
no  longer  be  governed  separately.  Consequently,  officials  agreed  to  discuss 
Grahamstown's  post-apartheid  future  with  township  representatives  first  via 
an  unpopular  forum  as  suggested  by  the  Interim  Measures  for  Local 
Government  Act  and  later  in  the  legitimate  lx)cal  Government  Negotiating 
Forum  of  1994. 

Importance  of  rendering  local  apartheid  vmviable 

The  explanations  white  authorities  give  for  the  government's 
profound  reevaluation  of  its  urban  policy  positions  support  the  thesis  that 
civics'  most  important  contribution  to  South  Africa's  democratic 
transformation  was  their  ability  to  demonstrate  the  unviability  of  local 
apartheid  structures.  Officials  from  the  State  President  on  down  to  the  Town 
Clerk  of  Port  Elizabeth  have  stated  that  the  financial  crises  in  Black  Local 
Authorities  brought  on  by  the  civic-led  boycott  campaigns  provided  them 
with  undeniable  evidence  that  the  apartheid  system  was  failing.  It  was 
officials'  practical  tangible  struggles  to  find  means  of  making  BLAs  solvent  or 
administering  programs  and  providing  services  to  urban  residents  that 
convinced  them  that  new  local  government  institutions  would  have  to  be 
formulated.  If  the  dvic  associations  had  not  bankrupted  and  crippled  the 
BLAs,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  national  and  local  officials  would  have 
committed  themselves  to  fundamental  political  transformation  when  they 
did. 


its  support  from  these  negotiations  and  encouraged  the  formation  of  a 
broader  consultative  forum  to  discuss  more  profound  transformation,  which 
resulted  in  the  collapse  of  these  first  talks  (Da vies  1994,  94-97). 
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Summary  of  Civics'  Influence  Hastening  Democratic  Reforms 

Incidents  in  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  of  white  establishment  leaders 
entering  into  negotiations  with  township  leaders  to  devise  means  of 
delivering  services  to  township  residents,  address  immediate  economic  or 
service  delivery  crises,  and/ or  devise  new  institutions  to  govern  urban  areas 
are  regarded  as  one  set  of  indicators  of  progress  towards  democratic 
transformation  of  South  Africa.  Announcements  and  actions  by  provincial 
and  national  leaders  that  signal  that  they  were  reconsidering  their  support  for 
Black  Local  Authorities  have  also  been  treated  as  more  obvious  indicators  of 
this  change.  The  evidence  presented  above  demonstrates  that  many  such 
local  negotiations  in  cities  across  the  country  and  watershed  national-level 
reevaluations  of  local  government  policy  were  directly  precipitated  by 
campaigns  led  by  civic  associations  against  the  apartheid  local  institutions. 
Three  factors  enabled  the  civics  to  enjoy  such  influence.  First,  as  early  as  the 
mid-1980s,  their  protest  campaigns,  most  notably  consumer  boycotts, 
convinced  some  city  authorities  for  the  very  first  time  of  the  impossibility  of 
separating  the  interests  of  people  living  in  townships  from  those  of  people  in 
the  towns.  The  resultant  tentative  discussions  concerning  political  reform, 
although  crushed  by  the  State  of  Emergency,  constituted  the  first  steps  on  the 
circuitous  path  to  local  democracy.  Second,  because  civic  activists  couched 
most  protests  and  demands  in  terms  of  blacks  fighting  for  full  citizenship 
rights,  few  crises  could  be  cooperatively  addressed  without  some 
consideration  of  the  ultimate  need  to  abandon  the  apartheid  system  entirely. 
Finally  and  most  important,  the  civic-led  electoral,  rent  and  service  charges 
boycotts  bankrupted  and  incapacitated  the  Black  Local  Authorities. 
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Consequently,  national,  provincial,  and  local  bureaucrats  became  convinced 
that  the  status  quo  systenn  was  a  failure.  Many  comnutted  themselves  to 
devising  alternative  democratic  institutions  with  black  leaders. 

Civics'  Contribution  to  Civil  Society  in  South  Africa 

Rather  than  suggest,  as  I  have  above,  that  civic  associations'  main 
contribution  to  South  Africa's  democratization  was  their  ability  to  force  state 
officials  at  all  levels  to  abandon  their  commitment  to  apartheid  urban 
policies,  most  researchers  suggest  that  civics'  greatest  contribution  has  been 
diversifying  South  Africa's  "civil  society."  However,  the  South  African 
literature  has  yet  to  develop  a  model  of  the  civics'  role  in  either  South 
Africa's  democratization  or  emergence  of  civil  society  in  large  part  because 
the  debate  has  stagnated  around  the  issue  of  conceptualizing  civil  society.  I 
propose  that  what  is  meant  in  most  South  African  literature  by  "civil  society" 
is  simply  the  realm  of  social  organizations  and  interest  groups,  i.e. 
associational  life.  An  alternative  definition  and  model  can  lead  to  a  more 
useful  analysis  of  the  civic  association  phenomenon. 

South  African  Interpretations  of  Civic  Associations  and  Civil  Society 

The  debate  within  South  African  academic  and  activist  circles 
regarding  dvic  associations  has  centered  on  whether  civics  constitute  part  of 
the  political  struggle  for  liberation  led  by  the  African  National  Congress  or 
alternatively  contribute  to  an  autonomous  civil  society.  Prior  to  1990, 
literature  concerning  the  civic  associations  regarded  them  as  simply  one 
feature  of  the  broader  insurrectionary  unrest.  Examinations  of  the  township 
campaigns  of  the  1980s  called  by  the  civics  remain  essentially  descriptive  or 
attempt  to  analyze  only  the  immediate  causes  of  a  strategy's  success  or  failure 
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(Chaskalson,  Jochelson,  and  Seekings  1987;  Cooper  and  Ensor  1981;  Evans 
1980;  Helliker,  Roux,  and  White  1987;  Kenyon  and  du  Toit  1990;  Labour 
Monitoring  Group  1985,  1988;  Nevvton  1990;  PUlay  1985;  and  White  1986). 
However,  during  the  period  of  abertura  in  this  decade,  conceptualizing  the 
ideal  democracy  for  South  Africa  took  on  immediacy.  Political  leaders, 
activists,  and  scholars  across  the  ideological  spectrum  searching  for  the 
preferred  relationship  between  a  democratic  state  and  South  African  society 
turned  to  the  idea  of  civil  society .^^  This  section  reviews  the  arguments  of 
proponents  of  the  two  main  interpretations  of  dvic  associations. 
Civics  as  part  of  the  liberation  struggle 

Leading  ANC  and  communist  activists  Blade  Nzimande  and  Mpume 
Sikhosana  present  a  rigorous  interpretation  of  Marxist  analysis  of  civil  society 
to  justify  their  articulation  of  the  popular  argument  that  the  civic  associations 
should  not  be  regarded  as  part  of  civil  society.  They  assert  that  civics' 
community  campaigns  were  always  essentially  political  and  part  of  the 
national  struggle  agaiiist  apartheid.  Therefore,  they  interpret  the  civics  as 
extensions  of  the  ANC's  political  project.  Furthermore,  Nzimande  and 
Sikhosana  support  Gramsci's  assessment  that  the  class  dominance  inherent 
in  the  state  exists  also  in  civil  society  and  there  cultivates  the  ideological 
hegemony  sustaining  the  state.  In  a  capitalist  economy,  like  South  Africa's, 
therefore,  dvil  society  is  "in  the  service  of  the  bourgeoisie"  (1992b,  65). 
Unwilling  to  condone  facilitating  bourgeois  civil  society  and  believing  that 
civics  existed  to  assist  the  ANC  win  the  ultimate  political  prize-the  state, 
these  authors  argue  that  civic  associations  must  dissolve  in  order  that  the 

2^The  best  compilation  of  work  conceptualizing  civil  society  in  South  Africa 
is  contained  in  a  special  issue  of  Theoria  entitled  "The  State  and  Civil 
Society"  (#79,  May  1992). 
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ANC  can  lead  campaigns  to  redress  township  residents'  grievances  and 
thereby  win  maximum  popular  support  (1991,  38). 
Civics  as  part  of  civil  society 

Many  other  liberals  and  socialists  alike  however  were  attracted  to  the 
idea  of  a  vibrant  civil  society  as  a  means  to  ensure  the  creation  and 
continuation  of  a  democratic  state.  Following  the  collapse  of  communist 
regimes  in  Eastern  Europe  in  1989,  it  was  widely  accepted  that  the  statist 
domination  of  social  structures  and  centralized  economic  planning  and 
political  policy-making  had  created  undemocratic  repressive  regimes.  As 
Monty  Narsoo  notes,  "South  Africans  of  aU  persuasions  were  not  going  to 
make  the  same  mistakes.  A  strong  and  independent  'civil  society,'  as  an 
essential  vehicle  for  democracy  and  development,  is  seen  as  the  answer" 
(1991,  24).  Civil  society  was  widely  perceived  as  the  bulwark  against 
despotism. 

Contradicting  Nzimande  and  Sikhosana's  arguments,  most 
examinations  of  civic  associations  written  in  the  1990s  suggest,  either 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  that  they  have  fostered  "civil  society,"  (defined  in  a 
multitude  of  ways)  in  South  Africa.  The  debate  within  the  scholarship 
concerns  the  degree  of  heterogeneity  of  ideal  civil  society.  Writers  closest  to 
the  civic  movement  define  their  desired  civil  society  for  South  Africa  as 
largely  coterminous  with  orgaiiizations  allied  with  the  UDF  and  the  Congress 
of  South  African  Trade  Unions  (COSATU).  These  writers  display  a  great 
distrust  of  the  state,  which  colors  their  predictions  of  political  reality  under 
any  future  administration.  Consequently,  they  advocate  nurturing  dvil 
society,  which  they  perceive  as  capable  of  limiting  state  power.  Another 
group  of  scholars  challenge  this  position  with  a  rival  conceptualization  of 
civil  society  based  on  a  closer  reading  of  classic  liberal  theories.  They  suggest 
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that  civil  society  is  a  broad  heterogeneous  conflictual  realm  containing 
associations  that  span  the  ideological  spectrum.  E>ue  to  its  conflictual  essence, 
this  group  argues,  a  vibrant  dvil  society  depends  on  a  strong  state  to  regulate 
its  wranglings  and  protect  individual  and  group  rights. 

Civics  as  central  to  civil  society.  Mark  Swilling,  a  political  scientist  who 
has  spent  many  years  as  a  consultcint  for  civic  associations,  explicitly  describes 
the  specific  civil  society  that  he  and  others  close  to  the  civics  advocate  for  a 
democratic  South  Africa.  He  asserts  that  the  fxindamental  pillars  of  South 
Africa's  civil  society  are:  "trade  unions;  dvic  associations;  the  churches;  the 
emerging  development  NGOs;  the  organized  progressive  professionals; 
major  funding  and  development  agencies  .  .  .  ;  the  service  organizations;  and 
educational  organizations  and  institutions"  (1990a,  156).  He  continues: 

Social  movements  rooted  in  dvic  society  exist  when  a  sodally 
significant  network  of  associations,  organizations  and 
institutions  exist  at  the  base  of  the  sodety  that  are:  independent 
of  the  state  and  political  parties;  not  dependent  on  the  for-profit 
sedor  for  resources  and  support;  capable  of  organizing  the  poor 
and  articulating  their  grievances;  capable  of  negotiating  with 
mandates  on  behalf  of  their  constituendes  with  the  state,  parties, 
business,  development  agencies,  and  donors;  and  in  a  position  to 
deliver  their  members  and  supporters  into  a  negotiated  deal  or 
programme.  (156) 

This  interpretation  explicitly  rejects  the  notion  that  civil  sodety  can  include 
assodations  of  members  of  the  "profit-driven,  shareholder-owned,  industrial- 
commerdal  sector,"  and  reserves  civil  society  only  for  voluntary  assodations 
built  by  "the  ordinary  everyday  dtizens  who  do  not  control  the  levers  of 
political  and  economic  power"  (Swilling  1992a,  78).  This  limited 
conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  grants  great  importance  to  the  dvic 
associations  (Nkwinti  1991,  8). 

Civics  as  part  of  pluralist  dvil  sodety.  The  equation  of  desirable  dvil 
sodety  with  only  the  groups  assodated  with  the  struggle  against  apartheid  has 
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sparked  fears  that  the  calls  for  independent  civil  society  are  merely  an 
insidious  means  of  continuing  an  "authoritarian  sub-discourse"  plaguing  the 
anti-apartheid  political  project  (Glaser  1989,  as  quoted  in  Fitzgerald  1990,  96). 
Some  critics  disapprove  of  a  tendency  they  see  within  the  ANC-aliied 
organizations  espousing  "popular  nationalism,"  "distrust  of  organizational 
independence  and  intellectual  criticism  at  home"  (Glaser  1989,  as  quoted  in 
Fitzgerald  1990,  96),  and  conceiving  of  'unity'  against  apartheid  as  a  "demand 
for  political  conformity"  (Fine  1992,  25).  These  critics  share  Steven 
Friedman's  fear  that  "'Deepening'  civil  society  may  mean  here  an  attempt  to 
strengthen  not  its  diversity  and  independence,  but  its  uniformity  and 
commitment  to  a  single  world  view-one  which  may  control  the  state  from 
which  civil  society  seeks  independence"  (1992,  83).  They  fear  that  the  ANC 
strives  to  propagate  its  hegemony  by  colonizing  rather  than  competing  with 
voluntary  associations.  Friedman  points  specifically  to  civic  associations, 
which  he  sees  attempting  to  absorb  opponents.  "Rather  than  recognizing  their 
right  to  form  rivals  [they]  may  seek  to  deny  the  diversity  which  prompts  the 
different  interests,  values  and  positions  to  organize  in  "civil  society'"  (1992, 
90).  These  critics  argue  that  although  dvic  associations  in  the  1980s  did 
contribute  to  a  pluralist  civil  society  (Fine  1992,  24-25),  the  definition  of  civil 
society  in  vogue  within  the  civic  movement  in  the  early  1990s  is  mistaken 
and  dangerous. 

As  a  counter  conceptualization,  scholars  such  as  Friedman  and  M.  J. 
van  VVyk  return  to  classical  liberal  texts  on  civil  society  to  assert  that  dvil 
society  is  a  pluralist  realm  of  associations  where  all  members  have  the  right 
to  organize  to  represent  their  constituencies'  interests  and  values.  They 
concur  with  Nzimande  and  Sikhosana  that  "to  defend  dvil  sodety,  is  ...  to 
break  with  Marxist  theory  and  Leninist  practice  which,  wherever  it  seized 
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power,  sought  to  abolish  civil  society  in  the  name  of  ending  domination" 
(Friedman  1991,  6).  Whereas  Nzimande  and  Sikhosana  lament  this  break 
with  Marxist  theory,  however,  these  liberals  applaud  it.  They  argue  that  dvil 
society,  in  the  liberal  tradition,  demands  an  abandonment  of  popular 
nationalism,  which  claims  to  represent  the  homogenous  will  of  the  'people,' 
because  groups  and  individuals  competitively  pursue  their  particular 
interests  in  civil  society  rather  than  a  'general  will.'  As  van  Wyk  notes: 

The  notion  of  civil  society  as  a  guarantor  of  democracy  cannot  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  the  'people'  or  the  'citizens'  is  one 
homogeneous  monolithic  entity  as  propagated  by  populist 
nationalism.  To  see  civil  society  as  being  homogeneous  is 
anathema  to  the  very  notion  of  civil  society.  .  .  .  (1993,  138) 

In  this  respect,  they  are  eager  to  see  the  retirement  of  the  popular  notion  of 
"the  struggle."  These  writers  also  argue  against  the  anti-statism  implied  in 
the  dvic  activists'  interpretations  of  civil  society.  They  retvun  to  the  classical 
texts  to  find  support  for  stressing  the  symbiotic  relationship  between  the  state 
and  civil  society  and  to  warn  that  strong  states  are  required  to  protect  group 
and  individual  rights  in  a  competitive  dynamic  civil  society  (Nkuhlu  1^3; 
Stadler  1992a,  1992b).  According  to  their  liberal  interpretation  of  civil  society, 
civic  associations  should  be  regarded  as  just  one  of  a  multitude  of  social 
organizations  across  the  political  and  class  spectrums  competing  for 
constituents  cmd  extra-parUamentary  influence  in  government  policy- 
making. 

Proponents  of  the  conceptualization  of  civil  society  as  coterminous 
with  UDF  and  COSATU  affiliates  counter  the  criticisms  raised  against  them 
by  saying  that  they  do  not  advocate  an  homogenous  civil  society-specifically 
one  colonized  by  hegemonic  popular  nationalism.  Mark  SwiUing's  own 
research  highlights  the  organizational  and  strategic  differences  among 
various  dvic  assodations  and  stresses  that  they  cannot  be  equated  as  a  group 
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with  the  UDF.  He  argues  that  great  diversity  exists  among  the  dvic 
associations  and  states  that  civics'  efforts  to  be  non-partisan  justify 
characteri2ing  them  as  embodying  pluralism.  Still,  Swilling  opposes  the 
formation  of  a  future  strong  South  African  state  and  remains  convinced  that 
civic  structures  must  counter  the  state's  inevitable  undemocratic  impulses. 
Furthermore,  he  defends  his  argument  that  agents  of  the  commercial  sector 
do  not  constitute  part  of  civil  society  (1992b). 

Model  of  Civics  Providing  Building  Blocks  of  Civil  Society 

I  offer  an  alternative  interpretation  of  civil  society  to  the  South  African 
debate  concerning  the  dvics'  role.  If  we  recognize  that  civil  society  requires 
four  building  blocks:  rich  associational  life,  the  discursive  realm,  hegemonic 
political  norms  and  values,  and  the  presence  of  legitimate  government,  we 
can  then  test  whether  or  not  civics,  during  both  the  apartheid  era  and  the 
transition,  have  contributed  to  establishing  these  elements  of  civil  society. 
This  section  argues  that  while  South  African  scholarship  is  correct  in 
suggesting  that  civics  have  played  a  vital  role  in  enriching  associational  life, 
civics'  important  contribution  to  building  civil  society  has  been  helping  to 
carve  out  and  participate  in  the  operational  space  in  which,  via  collective 
expression,  individuals  discuss  and  debate  the  norms  and  values  upon  which 
to  build  a  legitimate  government.  Even  more  important,  however,  the 
emergence  of  elements  of  civil  society  depended  on  state  concessions  as  well 
as  popular  activism. 

Building  block  1:  Broad  associational  life 

Most  research  on  civics  examines  the  degree  to  which  these 
associations  have  pressured  the  South  African  state  to  concede  to  democratic 
transformation  and /or  the  likelihood  that  they  v^ll  be  able  to  serve  as 
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'watchdogs'  warning  the  democratic  state  when  it  fails  to  address  residents' 

needs  or  abuses  its  authority  (Botha  1992;  Mayekiso  1992;  Nzimande  and 

Sikhosana  1992a,  1992b,  1991).  To  the  degree  to  which  civics  appear  to  be 

successful  in  accomplishing  these  goals,  they  are  regarded  as  participating  in 

civil  society.  Civil  society  is  characterized  in  these  works  as: 

The  matrix  of  private  organizations,  standing  outside  of  state 
structures  and  political  parties,  which  embody  different,  often 
opposing,  special  interests  and  as  the  institutional  arrangements 
which  sustain  the  autonomy  and  the  capacity  of  these 
organizations  to  act  in  furtherance  of  their  interests.  (Botha  1992, 
59) 

Or  put  more  simply,  "the  associational  life  of  a  society  that  exists  somewhere 

between  the  individual  actions  of  each  person  .  .  .  and  the  organizations  and 

institutions  constituted  by  the  state"  (Swilling  1992a,  78).  It  is  the  notion  of 

civil  society  as  able  to  "monitor  and  restrain  the  exercise  of  pow-er  by 

democratic  states  and  to  democratize  authoritarian  states"  (Diamond  1994,  7) 

that  particularly  appeals  to  these  authors  and  indeed  many  civic  activists.  As 

SANCO-PE's  Monde  Mtanga  explains: 

We  need  the  dvic  organization  that  is  going  to  be  a  part  of  dvil 
society.  It  must  be  an  extra-parliamentary  voice  that  is  going  to 
be  able  to  air  the  views  of  the  people  outside  parliament  if  things 
are  not  going  well.^^ 

According  to  this  conceptualization,  to  enhance  civil  society,  social 
organizations  need  only  articulate  to  government  the  specific  concerns  of 
various  interest  groups  and  strive  to  enhance  citizens'  control  over  the  state. 

Civic  associations  certainly  have  been  influential  extra-parliamentary 
structures  expressing  the  views  of  South  Africans  to  whom  the  apartheid 
government  had  turned  a  deaf  ear.  The  apartheid  political  and  social  system 
denied  black  South  Africans  political  voice  with  which  to  contribute  to 

22lnterview  5/2/95  Port  Elizabeth. 
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discussions  concerning  the  norms  of  public  life.  Only  white  South  Africans 
fully  participated  in  the  limited  discursive  realm.  In  the  face  of  this 
exclusion,  one  of  the  essential  functions  of  all  township-based  community 
organizations,  including  women's  groups,  student  organizations,  trade 
unions,  and  civic  associations,  was  to  provide  township  residents  with  a 
means  of  articulating  their  vision  for  their  country's  future  and  demanding 
to  participate  in  South  Africa's  policy  debates.  Boycotts,  protest  marches,  press 
releases,  and  rallies  were  the  vehicles  by  which  community  organizations 
obtained  attention  for  township  residents'  concern.  Therefore,  I  agree  that  all 
anti-apartheid  township  organizations  enriched  associational  life  as  they 
provided  the  disenfranchised  with  new  means  of  expression.  Indeed,  this 
chapter's  first  section  has  attempted  to  make  just  that  point.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  argument  captures  the  essence  of  dvics'  assistance  to 
civil  society's  possible  advent  in  South  Africa. 
Building  block  2:  Discursive  realm 

Civic  associations  across  South  Africa,  with  varying  degrees  of  success, 
carved  out  small  new  fragile  enclaves  of  a  public  discursive  realm  inclusive 
of  both  establishment  and  township  voices  in  which  new  political  debates 
could  occur.  More  than  just  giving  black  South  Africans  a  way  to  express 
their  demands  and  vision  for  urban  life,  civic  associations  spearheaded  efforts 
from  the  township  side  to  establish  dialogue  between  blacks  and  whites 
concerning  the  future  of  South  Africa's  cities.  This  is  not  to  say  that  civic 
activists  always  and  everywhere  took  each  opportunity  to  forgo  protests  in 
favor  of  negotiations.  As  discussed  above,  civics  would  often  leave 
negotiations  when  dissatisfied  or  reject  proposed  talks  that  did  not  have  the 
membership  or  parameters  civic  activists  desired.  Furthermore,  most  civics 
have  gone  through  periods  of  refusing  to  negotiate  with  one  or  another  sector 
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of  the  state,  especially  the  BLAs.  Still,  to  a  significant  degree  they  prompted 
and  facilitated  discussions  between  township  residents  and  white  officials. 

The  government's  preferred  analysis  of  civics  and  other  protest 
organizaHons  incorrectly  ignored  this  desire  to  establish  negotiations.  The 
state  argued  that  civics  engaged  in  treason,  broke  laws,  and  made  the 
townships  "ungovernable.""  Indeed,  the  ANC's  January  1985  statement  did 
introduce  the  slogan  "Render  South  Africa  Ungovernable,"  and  UDF- 
affiliates  did  often  include  the  concept  of  "ungovernability"  in  their  public 
messages  (Lodge  and  Nasson  1991,  76).  A  couple  of  tovniships,  most  notably 
Alexandra  (Abel  1995,  chapter  9;  Carter  1991),  did  for  short  periods  claim  that 
they  were  "liberated"  from  the  South  African  state.  However,  as  Mark 
Swilling  concludes  from  his  examination  of  thirty  civic  associations,  the 
ungovernability  thesis  is  quite  wrong.  Swilling  finds  evidence  that  civic 
activists  consistently  strove  to  establish  negotiations  with  state  authorities 
and  only  resorted  to  stonewall  tactics  when  first  rebuffed  by  officials  (1988). 

This  section  contains  evidence  from  the  case  communities  of  civics 
achieving  some  of  the  earliest  successes  breaking  down  the  barriers  that  kept 
blacks  from  participating  in  cities'  public  discursive  realms.  In  Port  Elizabeth, 
Grahamstown,  and  George,  as  in  many  communities  all  over  South  Africa, 
the  civic  associations  took  the  lead  in  establishing  the  first  communication 
channels  between  township  residents  and  white  state  authorities.  In  manv 
cities,  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  there  would  have  been  any  formal 
dialogue  between  blacks  and  whites  concerning  urban  policies  in  the  1980s 

^^The  State  argued  in  the  two  most  prominent  trials  of  civic  and  UDF 
activists,  the  Alexandra  Treason  Trial  and  the  Delmas  Treason  Trial,  that  the 
defendants  had  incited  rebellion  in  the  townships  by  calling  for 
ungovernability. 
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and  early  1990s  had  civic  activists  not  sought  such  negotiations  and  devised 
protest  strategies  to  lure  or  force  state  and  city  officials  into  joining  them  at 
the  table. 

In  evaluating  the  Port  Elizabeth  civics  ability  to  extend  the  parameters 
of  the  city's  realm  of  public  debate,  we  must  recognize  that  faced  with  a 
hostile  state,  the  civics  efforts  alone  were  insufficient  to  provide  this  building 
block  of  dvil  society.  The  campaigns  reviewed  above  that  were  part  of  the 
civics  struggle  to  bring  a  nonracial  democratic  council  to  their  city  also 
constituted  efforts  to  create  an  inclusive  discursive  realm  in  Port  Elizabeth. 
Aside  from  the  period  1979/1980  when  PEBCO  leaders  did  not  uniformly 
endorse  negotiations,  civic  activists  used  collective  action  protests  as  a  means 
through  wl\ich  to  carve  out  operational  space  in  which  to  discuss  urban 
policy  issues  with  white  leaders.  During  the  mid-1980s,  as  demonstrated 
above,  the  consumer  boycotts  of  1985-86  succeeded  in  making  some  business 
and  poUtical  leaders  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  township  residents'  demand 
to  participate  in  debates  concerning  Port  Elizabeth's  sodal  and  political  future. 
However,  those  gains  were  lost  during  the  national  State  of  Emergency  as  the 
state  succeeded  in  once  again  severely  hampering  black  South  Africans' 
ability  to  express  their  concerns  and  policy  preferences.  During  the  1980s,  the 
elements  of  dvil  sodety  remained  in  their  defensive  stage24  because  the  state 
did  not  recognize  the  expanding  discursive  reahn  as  legitimate.  Other  factors 

24As  presented  in  Chapter  Two,  this  study  adapts  Marxria  VVeigle  and  Jim 
Butterfield's  model  (1992)  of  the  staged  evolution  of  dvil  sodety  to  suggest 
that  buildmg  blocks  of  dvil  sodety  (associational  life,  the  discursive  reSm 
and  hegemomc  pohHcal  norms)  move  through  defensive,  emergent  and  ' 
mobilizational  stages  before  civU  society  is  institutionalized  in  combination 
with  a  legitimate  government.  During  the  defensive  state,  assodations 
struggle  to  carve  out  a  discursive  realm.  In  the  emergent  stage,  that  realm 
expands  with  the  sandion  of  reforming  state  struchares.  In  the  mobilizahonal 
stage,  the  illegitimate  state  is  undermined  as  alternative  poUtical  norms 
obtain  hegemonic  dominance. 
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would  have  to  influence  the  state  to  concede  that  black  South  Africans  have 
the  right  to  participate  in  negotiating  Port  Elizabeth's  urban  policies  before  the 
civic  association  could  successfully  carve  out  operational  space  for  inclusive 
negotiations  in  civil  society's  emergent  and  mobilizational  stages  of  the  1990s. 

In  Grahamstown  also,  civic  campaigns  provided  white  authorities  with 
their  earliest  opportunities  to  consider  township  residents'  vision  of 
Grahamstown's  future.  As  the  first  township  representatives  to  enter  into 
serious  negotiations  with  authorities,  GRACA's  leaders  made  initial  inroads 
into  Grahamstown's  exclusive  public  debates.  In  the  1980s,  a  huge  gulf  of 
fear,  mistrust,  and  misunderstanding  separated  township  and  town  leaders. 
The  negotiations  to  end  consumer  boycotts  provided  the  first  opportunity  to 
build  some  means  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  the  communities  even 
though  each  side  entered  into  them  with  trepidation  and  may  not  always 
have  acted  completely  in  good  faith.  Former  Mayor  Stephen  Birt,  ten  years 
after  the  taUcs  during  which  he  led  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  still  thinks 
one  GRACA  representative  behaved  like  a  "snake  in  the  grass"  sabotaging 
progress.  Yet,  Birt  also  cites  the  negotiations  as  the  "finest  learning 
experience"  of  his  public  life.^s  The  negotiations  that  resulted  from  GRACA 
protests  not  only  temporarily  expanded  the  public  realm  but  also  inspired 
some  white  leaders  to  reconsider  their  support  for  local-level  apartheid. 
With  regard  to  expanding  the  diversity  among  the  black  voices  heard  in 
negotiations,  however,  the  Grahamstown  civic  has  a  poorer  record.  As 
reviewed  in  Chapter  Five,  civic  leaders'  efforts  to  claim  a  monopoly  on  the 
right  to  represent  township  residents  during  the  formal  local  government 
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negotiations  of  the  early  1990s  reveals  that  ensuring  the  inclusivity  of  a 
discursive  realm  was  not  always  a  top  priority. 

In  conservative  George,  GECXTA's  insistence  that  the  municipality 
upgrade  Lawaaikamp  rather  than  force  residents  to  make  way  for  a  Coloured 
community,  constituted  Africans'  first  foray  into  political  debate.  The 
resistance  eventually  led  to  the  first  cooperative  project  between  local  state 
agents  and  township  residents.  George  did  not  experience  the  temporary 
negotiation  breaktltroughs  of  the  mid-1980s  as  Port  Elizabeth  and 
Grahamstown  did  since  the  town's  political  and  economic  establishment 
remained  recalcitrant  in  the  face  of  GEOCA's  publicity  campaign  against  the 
forced  removal.  Consequently,  the  civic  had  little  success  carving  out  a  local 
enclave  in  which  black  and  white  leaders  could  negotiate  Lawaaikamp's 
future.  However,  the  civic's  protests  were  the  first  sustained  public 
articulations  of  township  residents'  concerns  about  their  community  and 
demand  for  citizenship  rights,  and  therefore  should  be  seen  as  attacks  on  the 
exclusivity  of  the  establishment's  discursive  realm.  Furthennore,  GEOCA's 
protests  did  deliver  results  in  1989  when  the  national  government  awarded 
George  a  loan  with  which  to  upgrade  Lawaaikamp  and  township  residents 
began  assisting  municipal  officials  to  implement  the  upgrading.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  cooperation  between  Lawaaikampers  and  municipal  officials 
would  have  commenced  prior  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Local  Government 
Transition  Act  if  GEOCA  had  not  been  campaigning  throughout  the  State  of 
Emergency  for  Africans'  right  to  influence  policies  of  relevance  to  their 
community. 

Building  block  3:  Political  norms  and  values 

Civic  associations  also  directly  assisted  the  emergence  of  another 
element  of  civil  society --hegemonic  norms  and  values  upon  which  to  build  a 
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legitimate  governmental  system.  Specifically,  they  relentlessly  propagated 
among  disenfranchised  township  residents  a  commitment  to  nonracial 
democratic  local  government  and  constantly  strove  to  convince  wliite  South 
Africans  to  abandon  apartheid  in  favor  of  this  political  vision.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  other  township  organizations  did  not  also  favor  this  value.  Indeed 
the  ANC's  Policy  Guidelines  of  1992  state: 

All  racially-based  local  government  structures  will  be  abolished.  . 
.  .  The  fragmented  nature  of  South  African  cities,  towns,  and 
villages  needs  to  be  addressed,  and  each  city  and  town  will  be 
unified  under  a  single  municipality,  with  a  single  nonracial 
voters'  roll  and  a  single  tax  base.  (ANC  1992,  10) 

Civics,  however^  took  the  early  lead  in  elevating  this  vision  into  a  central 

feature  of  the  struggle  against  apartheid  and  ensured  that  it  was  advocated  in 

communities  all  over  the  country.  For  example  Mark  Swilling  and  Khehla 

Shubane  credit  civic  associations  with  advancing  that  value  in  the  prominent 

struggle  to  democratize  Johannesburg's  local  government  concluding,  "The 

social  movement  within  Soweto  put  forward  a  policy  framework  for  a 

nonracial  and  democratic  urban  alternative  that  was  eventually  accepted  by 

all  the  stakeholders  [in  the  Metropolitan  Chamber]"  (1991,  225).  Furthermore, 

in  contrast  to  the  ANC,  which  wanted  national  negotiations  to  hanxmer  out 

the  guidelines  for  the  local  transformation,  most  civics  remained  committed 

to  local  negotiations.  The  experience  in  many  towns  and  cities  across  the 

coimtry  of  interest  groups  struggling  together  to  realize  local  democracy  has 

arguably  increased  the  likelihood  of  this  value  flourishing  within  South 

Africa's  political  culture. 

Analysis  throughout  this  thesis  has  demonstrated  how  the  case  civics 

in  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George  consistently  fought  to  replace 

apartheid  local  government  with  democratic  structures.  However,  the 

discussion  has  often  obscured  that  essential  mission.  Here,  therefore,  it  is 
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worthwhile  to  simply  listen  to  the  civics'  voices  to  note  how  doggedly  they 
clung  to  propagating  this  value  on  which  to  build  their  cities'  futures. 

As  our  earliest  example,  the  policy  agenda  of  PEBCO's  first  executive 
adopted  in  November  1980  determined  that  blacks  should  reject  "separate 
development,"  the  official  euphemism  for  grand  apartheid,  and  that 
"autonomy  for  blacks  at  the  local  level  as  the  answer  to  their  problems  be 
rejected "  (as  recounted  in  Cooper  and  Ensor  1991,  33).  A  later  SANCO-PE 
Secretary  General  emphasizes  the  constant  presence  of  this  value  guiding  the 
civic's  protests. 

Right  from  the  establishment  of  PEBCO,  it  was  fighting  for  one 
mimicipality.  We  pursued  that  struggle  through  various 
strategies  and  tactics  like  the  rent  boycott,  not  buying  in  town, 
defiance,  trying  to  get  those  in  the  municipality'  to  listen  and 
become  cooperative.  We  were  saying  that  there  is  no  need  to 
have  a  fragmented  mimicipality  while  we  are  staying  in  one  city. 
The  majority  of  our  community  are  working  in  town  and 
contributing  to  it.^^ 

The  governmental  reforms  discussed  by  civic  leaders  and  business 

representatives  prior  to  the  imposition  of  the  State  of  Emergency,  as  reviewed 

above,  suggest  that  civics  enjoyed  some  success  in  convincing  members  of  the 

establishment  to  value  democratic  local  government.  Even  after  the  Port 

Elizabeth  municipality  began  considering  alternatives  to  apartheid  local 

government  in  1989,  civic  representatives  continued  pressuring  officials  to 

concede  to  the  inadequacies  of  mere  reforms  and  the  need  to  embark  upon 

fully  inclusive  negotiations. 

Grahamstown's  GRACA  made  explicit  its  commitment  to  nonracial 

local  government  by  including  in  its  constitution  the  aims:  "to  fight  for  the 

abolition  of  apartheid  local  authorities  and  to  campaign  for  'one  city,  one 
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municipality'  in  a  free  nonracial,  nonsexist  and  democratic  society"  (GRACA 
n.d.  a).  As  GRACA's  most  prominent  leader  Dan  Sandi  explains,  "The  long 
term  objective  of  GRACA  was  the  establishment  of  elected  local  government 
stmctures-nonracial  democratic  nonsexist  local  government  structures.27 
Consequently,  the  civic  repeatedly  called  upon  the  Rini  councilors  to  resign, 
included  the  scrapping  of  the  apartheid  structures  among  their  demands 
raised  during  the  consumer  boycotts  of  1985  and  1986,  and  strove  to  encourage 
state  officials  to  renounce  apartheid  and  support  their  political  vision  for 
democratic  Grahamstown.  The  dvic  stuck  to  this  value  and  pushed 
Grahamstown's  officials  over  the  final  hurdle  to  serious  negotiations  of  the 
city's  democratization  by  proposing  in  January  1994  the  city's  first  broadly 
inclusive  negotiating  forum. 

Under  the  oppression  of  the  State  of  Emergency,  Lavvaaikamp's  GEOCA 
enjoyed  less  freedom  to  explicitly  express  its  support  for  nonracial  local 
government,  but  that  was  clearly  the  political  value  inspiring  their  protests 
against  the  removal  order.  Lawaaikampers  usually  expressed  their  rejection 
of  local  apartheid  in  terms  of  demanding  the  right  to  live  where  they  chose. 
A  September  1987  press  statement,  for  example,  expressed  GEOCA's  demand 
for  the  "deproclamation  of  Lawaaikamp  as  a  'coloured'  group  area"  and 
statement  "we  want  anyone  who  wants  to  live  here  to  be  able  to  do  so" 
(GEOCA  documents  64).  In  a  rare  explicit  argvunent  for  an  elected  nonracial 
municipality  for  the  whole  of  George,  civic  activists  made  representations  to 
the  provincial  Demarcation  Board  against  a  proposed  Black  Local  Authority 
for  Sandkraal/Thembalethu  in  November  1987.28  Furthermore,  once  George 

27lnterview  3/16/95  Port  Elizabeth. 

~^The  deputation  failed  to  sway  the  authorities  and  the  Tyolora  (later 
Thembalethu)  council  became  the  local  authority  for  the  township  imtil  the 
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came  into  compliance  with  the  Local  Government  Transition  Act  and 
established  its  Local  Government  Negotiating  Fortim  in  1994,  delegates  from 
the  dvic  worked  within  the  forum  to  eventually  realize  the  democratization 
of  their  newly  united  city. 

Conclusion 

Civic  associations  enriched  South  Africa's  associational  life, 
encouraged  the  expansion  of  South  Africa's  discursive  realm  by  creating 
limited  enclaves  of  more  inclusive  communication,  and  also  propagated  the 
value  of  nonracial  democratic  local  government  that  has  guided  the  country's 
local  transformation.  But  how  important  to  South  Africa's  actual  democratic 
transformation  were  these  contributions  to  the  building  blocks  of  civil 
society?  I  conclude  that  they  have  been  significantly  less  instrumental  than 
the  direct  pressure  civics  placed  on  the  apartheid  structures  to  disband.  As  the 
Weigle  and  Butterfield  model  notes,  in  order  for  civil  society's  elements  to 
move  beyond  the  defensive  state,  the  state  has  to  acquiesce  to  their  presence. 
Efforts  to  broaden  associational  life,  expand  the  discursive  realm,  and  provide 
values  for  public  life  in  South  Africa  were  insufficient  to  provoke  the 
government  to  abandon  its  policy  of  maintaining  an  exclusive  public  realm 
and  apartheid  as  its  guiding  value.  Other  factors,  most  notably  international 
isolation,  the  fall  of  communism  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  economic  chaos,  and 
domestic  unrest  to  which  the  civics  also  contributed  as  discussed  above, 
caused  the  government  to  lift  the  State  of  Emergency  and  tolerate  township 
residents'  participation  in  negotiations  concerning  South  Africa's  future. 


councilors  resigned  in  December  1993.  A  provincial  appointee  then 
administered  the  area  until  the  George  Transitional  Local  Authority  was 
promulgated  in  February  1995. 
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Furthermore,  even  without  civics'  efforts  to  build  communication 
channels  between  township  and  town  leaders  and  interest  groups  or  their 
advocacy  of  nonracial  democratic  local  government,  the  national-level  pact 
between  the  ANC  Alliance  and  the  National  Party  government  would  have 
legislated  for  democratic  bodies  to  replace  the  apartheid  local  government 
structures.  However,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  without  the  years  of 
tentative  negotiations  and  gradual  conversion  of  visions  for  post-apartheid 
cities,  the  commitment  of  officials  and  citizens  to  local-level  democracy 
would  be  far  weaker.  Civics  caused  periodic  localized  expansions  of  South 
Africa's  discursive  realm  and  thereby  provided  some  leaders  from  across  the 
ideological  spectrimi  the  opportunity  to  personally  discover  that  nonracial 
united  urban  areas  offered  the  best  solutions  to  the  problems  plaguing  their 
townships  and  towns.  These  experiences  facilitated  the  eventual  legislated 
local  government  transformation  and  likely  strengthened  local  leaders' 
resolve  to  ensure  post-apartheid  cities'  success. 

This  chapter  has  suggested  that  civic  associations'  ability  to  make  state 
officials  realize  that  democratic  rather  than  apartheid  local  government 
structures  would  be  best  able  to  solve  the  infrastructural  and  political  crises  in 
urban  areas  was  more  important  to  hastening  democratization  than  civics' 
nurturing  of  elements  of  civil  society.  Evidence  from  the  case  civics  support 
the  hypothesis  that  by  a)  forcing  township  residents'  concerns  and  urban 
policy  ideas  onto  the  political  agenda  of  local  government  and  provincial 
authorities,  b)  advocating  that  the  state  recognize  blacks'  citizenship  rights, 
and  most  importantly  c)  demonstrating  the  unviability  of  the  apartheid  local 
government  system,  civic  protests  were  instrumental  in  hastening  officials' 
reevaluation  of  the  state's  urban  policies. 


CHAPTER  EIGHT 
CONCLUSION:  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS,  DEMOCRATIZATION, 

AND  CIVIL  SOCIETY 

This  study  on  South  Africa's  civic  associations  has  two  general 
purposes:  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  civic  phenomena  itself  and  to 
generate  hypotheses  concerning  social  movements  and  their  roles  in 
democratic  transformations  and  building  civil  society.  By  closely  examining 
three  representative  case  civic  associations  and  surveying  the  relevant 
broader  literature,  I  have  interpreted  the  experiences  of  the  civic  associations 
as  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  social  movement.  This  study  also  analyzed  the  civics' 
contributions  not  only  to  South  Africa's  democratization  process  but  also  the 
country's  emerging  civil  society.  This  analysis's  other  product  is  the  set  of 
broader  hypotheses,  which  I  suggest  can  guide  further  research  on  social 
movements  in  similar  democratic  transformations.  This  final  chapter  first 
offers  a  summary  of  the  preceding  chapters'  analysis  of  the  civic 
phenomenon.  It  then  discusses  the  significance  of  the  study's  contributions 
to  comparative  scholarship  of  social  movements'  roles  hastening 
democratization  and  cultivating  civil  society. 

Summary  of  Analysis  of  Civic  Associations 

In  attempting  to  provide  the  most  thorough  analysis  and  evaluation  to 
date  of  South  African  civic  associations,  this  study  emphasizes  five  features  of 
the  phenomenon.  First,  civics'  history  from  1979  through  1995  evolved 
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tlirough  four  stages  and  both  achieved  and  lost  social  movement  status. 
Second,  this  study  assesses  the  civics'  contributions  to  South  Africa's 
democratic  transition  and  emerging  civil  society.  Tliird,  it  highlights  the 
contributions  civics  made  to  the  transformation  of  the  country's  local 
government  system  in  particular.  Fourth,  it  notes,  however,  that  the  civics 
themselves  have  exhibited  an  internal  modus  operandi  and  culture  that 
usually  paid  only  lip  service  to  democracy.  Finally,  this  study  discusses  the 
civics'  mixed  record  with  regard  to  successfully  implementing  development 
projects  intended  to  serve  their  constituents. 

As  suggested  by  the  political  process  model  of  social  movements,  the 
two  major  factors  that  propelled  the  civic  phenomenon  through  its  four 
stages  were  1)  the  shifting  political  opportunity  structure  that  alternated 
between  being  hostile  and  accommodating  to  collective  action  and  2)  civic 
entrepreneurs'  ability  to  mobilize  support  for  collective  action.  From  1979 
until  late  1983,  the  earliest  civics  engaged  in  disparate,  uncoordinated,  and 
sporadic  protest  activities.  The  first  activities  and  problems  of  the  Port 
Elizabeth  Black  Civic  Organization  (PEBCO)  exemplify  those  of  these  initial 
civics.  The  state's  intolerance  of  township  protest  and  entrepreneurs' 
difficulties  in  sustaining  support  for  actions  kept  protests  from  reaching  social 
movement  scale.  By  the  last  months  of  1983,  however,  the  South  African 
government's  reformist  policies  had  opened  up  limited  political  space  for 
collective  action,  and  civic  activists  devised  an  inspiring  ideology  for 
collective  action.  Until  the  middle  of  1986,  a  dvic  social  movement 
flourished  coordinating  \videspread  protest  campaigns  especially  in  the 
Eastern  Cape  and  VVitwatersrand.  The  campaigns  of  PEBCO  and  the 
Grahamstown  Civic  Association  (GRACA)  serve  as  examples  of  civic  protests 
of  this  period.  During  the  national  State  of  Emergency,  however,  from  June 
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1986  until  early  1990,  the  political  opportunity  structure  once  again  became 
hostUe  to  civic  protest,  and  the  associations  largely  atrophied.  The  activities 
of  the  George  Civic  Association  of  Lawaaikamp  (GEOCA)  during  these  years 
demonstrate  the  different  techniques  civics  developed  in  order  to  survive 
state  repression.  During  the  political  liberalization  of  the  1990s,  the  civics 
changed  once  again.  Rather  than  return  to  their  social  movement  status, 
most  have  become  fonnal  institutions.  In  this  new  incarnation,  civics  have 
entered  into  alliances  with  political  parties,  especially  the  African  National 
Congress,  placed  representatives  ii\  transitional  state  structures,  and /or 
become  development  agencies  or  interest  groups.  Today  the  South  African 
National  Civic  Organization  (SANCO),  the  single  largest  conglomeration  of 
civics,  has  become  so  institutionalized  that  it  has  launched  an  investments 
firm  and  plans  to  provide  insurance  to  members  and  conduct  marketing  and 
advertising  research  for  clients. 

This  study  offers  a  unique  assessment  of  civics'  contribution  to 
democracy  and  the  building  of  civil  society  in  South  Africa.  I  have  rejected 
the  common  interpretation  of  dvics  as  mere  extensions  of  the  ANC-led 
"liberation  struggle"  and  the  usual  assumption  that  civics'  actions  have  been 
confined  to  the  social  or  civic  realm.  Chapter  Seven  makes  the  case  that  the 
civics  directly  hastened  both  the  abandonment  of  apartheid  policies  and  the 
formation  of  the  building  blocks  of  civil  society.  Civics'  protests  forcefully 
encouraged  state  officials  to  recognize  the  need  to  abandon  the  apartheid 
system.  They  did  so  in  three  ways.  First,  the  protests  forced  township 
residents'  demands  onto  the  agendas  of  white  officials.  Second,  they 
pressured  establishment  leaders  to  consider  a  new  notion  of  South  African 
citizenship.  Most  important,  with  their  boycotts  of  Black  Local  Authority 
(BLA)  elections,  white-owed  shops,  and  service  and  rent  payments,  the  civics 
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were  instrumental  in  rendering  the  BLAs  bankrupt  and  impotent.  Many- 
state  officials  at  both  the  local  and  provincial  levels  consequently  recognized 
that  apartheid  was  unviable.  This  was  one  of  the  factors  that  encouraged  F. 
VV.  de  Klerk's  administration  to  enter  into  formal  negotiations  to  dismantle 
the  apartheid  system.  Furthermore,  the  civic  associations  did  hasten  the 
building  blocks  of  civil  society  by  broadening  South  Africa's  associational  life, 
carving  out  space  for  a  discursive  realm  in  which  popular  organizations 
could  debate  and  formulate  political  norms,,  and  propagating  the  norm  of 
democratic  nonradal  local  government.  Although  supporting  civil  society 
was  an  important  contribution,  I  conclude  that  the  dvic  associations'  single 
greatest  assistance  to  their  country's  democratic  transformation  was  their 
direct  attack  on  the  financial  supports  of  the  apartheid  local  government 
system. 

Interestingly,  as  the  analysis  in  Chapter  Five  highlights,,  civic 
associations  experienced  a  decline  in  their  influence  as  the  democratization 
transition  they  hastened  progressed.  In  the  first  years  of  the  1990s,  civic 
associations  were  the  lead  representatives  of  township  residents  in  local 
political  negotiating  fora.  Also,  SANCO  representatives  had  significant 
influence  shaping  the  Local  Government  Transformation  Act.  For  all  their 
success  initiating  the  restructuring  of  their  cities  and  towns,  however,  few 
civics  could  remain  powerful  through  the  process.  In  order  to  maintain  some 
access  to  decision-making,  most  civics  entered  into  the  ANC-led  alliance.  The 
George  Gemeenskapsvereyiiging  (GGV)  is  an  exception  discussed  in  Chapter 
Five.  Ironically,  the  civics  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George 
experienced  a  decline  during  these  years  even  though  they  all  had 
representatives  in  their  respective  interim  local  government  structures. 
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Another  irony  concerning  the  civics  is  that,  despite  their  important 
role  in  encouraging  democratic  transformation,  they  exhibited  limited 
internal  democracy  at  best.  With  regard  to  the  important  criteria  of  elected 
and  accountable  leadership  and  inclusive  participatory  decision-making 
procedures,  most  civics  were  only  marginally  democratic.  Evidence  from  the 
case  civics  demonstrates  that  the  street  committee  system  was  effective 
keeping  leaders  accountable  and  fostering  inclusive  decision-making  only  for 
a  short  period  and  even  then  in  only  a  minority  of  communities. 
Furthermore,  I  suggest  that  elections  for  civic  leaders  were,  at  best,  irregular 
events. 

Finally,  this  study's  discussion  of  civic  associations'  ability  to 
implement  effectively  development  projects  is  particularly  relevant  given 
that  so  many  people  in  and  out  of  the  civics  believe  that  the  associations 
should  transform  themselves  into  such  non-governmental  organizations. 
The  very  different  experiences  of  GR.-\CA  and  GEOCA  demonstrate  that 
civics  have  had  niixed  success  providing  this  service.  Those  civics  that  either 
launch  an  affiliated  yet  independent  development  agency  or  transform 
themselves  completely  into  such  a  professional  agency  are  most  likely  to 
avoid  the  pitfalls  of  corruption  and  incompetence  that  ensnare  many  civics 
whose  leaders  try  to  conduct  development  work  as  amateurs  or  semi- 
professionals. 

Study's  Significance  to  Scholarship  of  Sodal  Movements 

This  study  makes  three  contributions  to  the  scholarship  of  sodal 
movements.  First,  avoiding  the  impredsion  that  plagues  much  of  the 
literature,  I  offer  an  explidt  definition  of  a  social  movement.  Second,  by 
demonstrating  how  applying  the  poUtical  process  model  of  sodal  movements 
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generated  a  compeUing  analysis  of  the  civic  association  phenomenon,  this 
study  suggests  that  this  model  has  wide-ranging  comparative  applicability. 
This  study  is  innovative  in  that  it  applies  this  model,  which  emerged  out  of 
North  American  and  Western  European  scholarship,  to  a  South  African  case 
study.  Testing  the  political  process  model  of  social  movements  with  this  case 
generates  two  hypotheses  that  I  suggest  should  be  tested  in  other  contexts. 
They  are  introduced  below.  FinaUy,  this  study  offers  an  interpretation  of  the 
contributions  social  movements  and  popular  associations  can  make  to 
democratic  transformations.  It  generates  three  more  hypotheses,  discussed 
below,  concerning  this  facet  of  social  movements. 

Definition  of  Social  Movement 

Inspired  by  Sidney  Tarrow's  interpretation  (1994),  social  movements 
are  defined  here  as  "coUective  challenges,  outside  the  formal  institutions  of  a 
political  system,  by  significantly  large  informal  groups  of  people  with 
common  goal(s)  and  collective  identity  engaged  in  sustained  interaction  with 
authorities  and  opponents  in  order  to  obtain  a  public  good."  Movements  are 
comprised  of  a)  organizations,  b)  collective  action  events,  c)  issues  and  values, 
and  d)  the  individual  actors  who  participate  in  protest  events.  This  definition 
has  five  implications.  First,  it  emphasizes  that  social  movements  engage  in 
collective  action  that  challenges,  as  opposed  to  supports,  status  quo  or 
emerging  authorities,  institutions,  or  cultural  norms.  Second,  social 
movements  operate  outside  of  the  realm  of  formal  institutions.  Third,  only 
relatively  extensive  and  long-lasting  series  of  collective  actions  obtain  social 
movement  status.  Individual  researchers  must  identify  that  threshold. 
Fourth,  due  to  their  informal  nature,  social  movements  have  fluid 
memberships  that  are  consequently  difficult  to  identify.  Finally,  members  of 
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a  social  movement  share  a  comnion  identity  as  all  know  that  they  are 
^vorking  together  to  provide  society  with  a  common  good  (refer  to  Chapter 
Two  for  a  more  complete  discussion). 

One  feature  of  this  conceptualization  may  lead  researchers  into 
controversy  and  therefore  warrants  our  attention.  This  definition  suggests 
that  identifying  the  Umits,  memberships,  and  collection  action  events 
comprising  a  social  movement  is  a  highly  subjective  act.  As  Ruth  Cardoso 
observed,  often  "movements  form  a  unity  only  when  we  look  at  them  from 
the  outside  searching  for  similarities"  (quoted  in  Escobar  and  .Alvarez  1992b, 
6).  Researchers  must  set  the  criteria  for  when  protest  is  sufficiently  wide- 
spread and  significant  to  constitute  a  social  movement.  We  must  also  decide 
which  events,  people,  and  organizations  belong  to  the  movement  aiid  tease 
that  phenomenon  away  from  all  the  other  events  and  social  organizations 
svirroimding  it  in  space  and  time.  Therefore,  even  by  adhering  to  this 
definition,  a  researcher  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  making  subjective  judgments 
with  which  others  may  disagree. 

This  study,  for  example,  had  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
distinct  civic  "movement"  or  phenomenon  separate  from  the  United 
Democratic  Front  (UDF)  and  the  "liberation  struggle"  of  the  1980s  and  early 
1990s.  I  conclude  that  the  civics'  works  can  and  should  be  disentangled  for 
the  purposes  of  analysis  from  those  of  the  larger  Front  and  its  political  project. 
However,  evaluations  of  the  civics  as  simple  extensions  of  the  pro-ANC  UDF 
are  popular  in  South  Africa  especially  among  those  loyal  foremost  to  the 
ANC.  The  data  gathered  concerning  how  civics  formulated  and 
implemented  their  campaigns  and  other  researchers'  analyses  of  UTDF 
campaigns  supports  the  conclusion  that  civics  were  indeed  distinct  from  the 
Front. 
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The  UDF,  as  an  umbrella  organization,  had  tasks  very  different  from 
those  of  its  affiliates.  National  and  regional  UDF  leaders  formulated  and 
articulated  a  political  ideology  based  on  the  tenants  of  the  Freedom  Charter, 
which  in  turn  inspired  to  action  members  of  affiliated  orgaiiizations.  In 
addition,  UDF  leaders  throughout  the  1980s  called  for  and  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  coordinated  a  few  nation-wide  protest  campaigns,  such  as 
the  boycott  of  Black  Local  Authority  elections.  Finally,  through  its  affiliated 
print  media,  the  UDF  leadership  facilitated  communication  among  its 
constituent  organizations.  Prominent  scholars  of  the  UDF,  however, 
conclude  that  throughout  the  1980s,  far  from  initiating  and  directiiig  the 
multitude  of  protest  campaigns  of  its  affiliates,  the  Front's  major 
contributions  came  in  inspiring  protests  and  reacting  to  them  by  attempting 
to  provide  support  (Lodge  1990;  Seekings  1993c,  1993d;  Swilling  1988). 

For  their  part,  civics  initiated  the  vibrant  crucial  protest  campaigns  that 
had  been  inspired  by  the  UDF  and  operationaUzed  strategies  intended  to 
achieve  the  political  goals  introduced  by  the  Front.  For  example,  individual 
affiliates  determined  when,  where,  and  for  what  purpose  to  call  consumer 
boycotts.  The  civic  phenomenon  warrants  examination  as  distinct  from  the 
UDF  and  the  ANC  because  civic  associations  enjoyed  significant  operational 
autonomy  from  the  Front  and  initiated  the  grassroots  protests  and  campaigns 
that  constituted  the  domestic  unrest  inspired  and  loosely  coordinated  by  the 
UDF.  However,  my  point  here  is  that  because  my  definition  recognizes  that 
boundaries  of  movements  lie  in  the  eyes  of  their  observers,  it  has  been  my 
responsibility  to  provide  evidence  in  favor  of  drawing  a  boundary  between 
the  UDF  and  the  civics. 
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Utility  of  Political  Process  Model  of  Social  Movements 

This  study  has  fulfilled  a  "theory-confirming"  function  (Lijphart  1971) 
for  comparative  political  science  in  testing  the  applicability  of  the  political 
process  model  of  social  movements  in  the  South  African  context  (see 
Appendix  A).  Employing  this  models  approach  to  movements  places  this 
study  among  the  school  of  research  that  emphasizes  the  need  to  examine 
movements'  strategic  queshons  and  study  them  in  the  context  of  political 
agents  (for  other  examples,  see  Assies  1994  and  the  contributors  to  Escobar  and 
Alvarez  1992a).  This  model  draws  researchers'  attention  to  movements' 
strategy  and  organization  and  suggests  that  we  treat  them  as  inherently 
political  phenomena.  Craig  Jenkins,  for  example,  advocates  this  approach 
and  admonishes  us  to  recognize  that  social  movements  must  engage  in 
political  exchanges  with  the  state  since  "the  state  organizes  the  pohtical 
environment  within  which  social  movements  operate,"  and  the  state  will  be 
needed  to  institutionaUze  any  social  or  political  changes  the  movement 
members  hope  to  achieve  (1995,  16).  By  demonstrating  that  this  model  can 
guide  one  toward  a  compelUng  analysis  of  the  civic  associations'  strengths, 
obstacles,  successes,  and  failures,  this  study  argues  in  favor  of  this  model's 
comparative  applicability. 

The  strength  of  the  Political  Process  model  (see  Chapter  Two)  is  that  it 
aUows  researchers  to  regard  as  important  to  any  movement  both  its 
sociological  and  poUtical  aspects.  It  was  the  intention  of  its  first  advocates  that 
this  model  should  account  for  both  the  "politics"  and  "sociology"  of  social 
movements  as  Joe  Foweraker  later  put  it  (1995,  91).  The  model  suggests  that 
there  are  two  major  factors  determining  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  social 
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movement:  1)  an  aggrieved  population's  mobilization  potential  and  2) 
movement  entrepreneurs'  ability  to  mobilize  support  for  collective  action 
events.  Social  movements  warrant  attention  as  political  phenomena  since  a 
community's  mobilization  potential  is  determined  by  the  following  political 
factors:  the  surrounding  political  opportunity  structure,  community 
grievances,  and  indigenous  organizational  networks  among  the  aggrieved. 
State  government  policies  are  largely  responsible  for  making  the  political 
opportvmities  conducive  or  hostile  to  mobilization  for  collective  action. 
Sidney  Tarrow  observes  that  "movements  are  produced  when  political 
opportunities  broaden,  when  they  demonstrate  the  existence  of  allies  and 
when  they  reveal  the  vulnerabilities  of  opponents"  (1994,  23).  The 
sociological  dimension  of  social  movements,  in  particular  their  internal 
cultures  and  use  of  identity,  is  also  accounted  for  by  tliis  model.  It  recognizes 
that  the  essential  element  determining  tlie  success  of  entrepreneurs'  ability  to 
mobilize  people  in  a  conducive  environment  is  the  presence  of  a  compelling 
collective  actton  frame.  As  Carole  McClurg  Mueller  observes,  examining  a 
movement's  collective  action  frame  is  the  "starting  point  for  addressing 
cultural  issues"  (1992,  13).  A  collective  action  frame  is  a  movement's 
combined  ideology  and  strategy.  It  identifies  the  source  of  communities' 
grievances,  proposes  a  strategy  for  addressing  those  grievances,  and  justifies 
the  use  of  collective  action  protest. 

By  drawing  our  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  influences  of  both 
political  factors  in  the  political  opportunity  structure  and  ideological  factors  in 
the  mobilization  of  the  aggrieved,  the  political  process  model  provides 
insights  into  understanding  the  four  major  puzzles  of  the  civic  association 
phenomenon.  First,  it  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  why  civic  protests 
remained  only  sporadic  from  1979  through  most  of  1983.  If  we  examine  the 
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context  surrounding  the  township  protests,  we  see  that  the  political 
opportunity  structure  was  prohibitively  hostile  towards  dvic  activism;  the 
state  was  intolerant  of  such  protests  and  the  aggrieved  were  insufficiently 
organized.  Second,  the  model  can  help  explain  why  the  civics  were  able  to 
escalate  into  a  social  movement  from  late  1983  until  mid-1986.  The 
opportunity  structure  became  more  conducive  to  mobilization  due  to  two 
developments:  the  state  tolerated  debate  concerning  its  proposed 
constitutional  reforms,  and  the  new  UDF's  organizational  networks  within 
and  among  townships  facilitated  mobilization.  In  addition,  mobilization 
itself  became  successful  as  movement  entrepreneurs  developed  a  compelling 
collective  action  frame  and  protest  strategy.  Third,  the  model  proposes  an 
answer  to  the  question  of  why  the  movement  atrophied  during  the  national 
State  of  Emergency  from  mid- 1986  until  early  1990.  The  state's  repression  of 
dvic  activittes  made  the  political  opportunity  hostile  to  the  movement  once 
again.  Finally,  by  using  this  model,  we  can  understand  why  the  dvics  did  not 
reemerge  as  a  sodal  movement  during  the  political  liberalization  of  the  early 
1990s.  Although  the  opportimities  for  extensive  mobilization  were  present, 
the  second  element,  consensus  mobilization  was  missing.  Civic  activists 
created  various  strategies  for  the  dvics  that  divided  their  energies  and 
activities  between  the  social  and  poHtical  realms.  Some  dvics  became 
implementing  agents  of  development  projects  servicing  discrete  clienteles. 
Others  tried  to  return  to  extra-parliamentary  protests  and  activism.  However, 
most  dvics  abandoned  the  realm  of  social  movements  and  entered  into 
interim  state  structures  such  as  the  local  goveniment  negotiating  fora  and 
Transitional  Local  Councils  in  many  dties  and  towns.  Thus,  this  model 
proved  to  have  great  analytical  power. 
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Implications 

The  first  of  two  features  of  the  model  that  have  significance  to 
comparative  scholarship  of  movements  is  that  it  highlights  the  point  that 
actors  in  social  movements  do  not  have  ultimate  agency.  A  fundamental 
assumption  inherent  in  this  model  is  that  state  policies  are  extremely 
influential  in  social  movement  formation  and  decline.  To  accept  the  utility 
of  this  model  is  to  accept  the  impossibility  of  examining  social  movements  in 
isolation  from  the  state.  The  state  and  its  actions  matter  because  the  state  "is  i 
target  of  action  but  also  because  it  conditions  and  sets  the  rules  for  the  actions 
of  social  movements"  (Munck  1990,  34).  Furthermore,  as  Joe  Foweraker 
observes: 

Popular  movements  struggle  in  conditions  which  are  not  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  have  to  struggle  in  order  to  modify 
those  conditions,  defined  in  the  first  place  by  the  legal  and 
institutional  terrain  that  links  civil  society  and  the  state  (1990b 
47) 

Therefore,  this  model  suggests  that  analyses  of  movements'  formation  and 
experiences  must  always  examine  the  influences  of  the  state. 

This  model's  other  major  theoretical  contribution  to  shidies  of  sodal 
movements  is  its  implied  assumption  that  movements  will  eventually 
decUne.  Sometimes  they  may  be  victims  of  an  intolerant  state  that  closes  off 
the  aggrieved's  opportunities  to  mobilize.  Other  times,  however,  movement 
supporters,  driven  by  their  logical  desires  to  obtain  material  goals  or  access  to 
political  dedsion-making  power,  may  either  allow  movements  to  dissolve 
entirely  or  transform  them  into  more  formal  organizations  within  the 
poUtical  realm.  This  observation  that  the  death  of  a  sodal  movement  can  be 
part  of  a  logical  strategy  of  its  members  is  unique  within  a  Uterature  that 
usually  laments  any  movement's  demise.  However,  as  Sidney  Tarrow 
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observes,  "action  that  has  begun  in  the  streets  is  resolved  in  the  haJls  of 
government  or  by  the  bayonets  of  the  army"  (1994,  26).  Many  movements 
experience  an  internal  imperative  to  gain  access  to  the  halls  of  government. 
Consequently,  supporters  may  enter  into  alliances  with  political  parties  or 
transform  their  organizations  into  formal  interest  groups  or  political  parties 
themselves  in  order  to  win  political  influence. 

John  Dr}'zek  is  among  those  scholars  who  argue  that  it  is  rarely  in  the 
interest  of  social  movement  supporters  for  their  movement  to  incorporate 
itself  into  the  state  through  lobbying  activities,  policy  negotiations,  or 
electoral  politics  (1996,  475).  Dryzek  suggests  that  the  inclusion  of  a 
movement  into  a  state  is  only  "benign"  when  two  conditions  are  present:  1) 
the  movement's  "defining  concern  can  be  assimilated  to  an  established  or 
emerging  state  imperative,  and  [2)]  civil  society  is  not  unduly  depleted  by  the 
group's  entry  into  the  state"  (475).  His  overriding  fear  is  of  a  diminished 
ability  of  associations  in  civil  society  to  monitor  vigilantly  the  state's 
adherence  to  democratic  political  norms.  I  agree  with  his  dim  assessment  of 
the  likeUhood  of  the  aggrieved  gaining  full  satisfaction  for  their  interests  by 
working  within  state  structures.  Indeed,  this  study  has  highlighted  the  fact 
that  dvic  representatives  did  not  enjoy  significant  influence  once  within 
organs  of  the  South  African  government.  However,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
nature  of  a  movement's  purposes  and  goals  determine  the  importance  of 
Dryzek's  first  condition  for  fruitful  inclusion  into  the  state-agreement 
between  that  movement's  primary  concern  and  a  state  imperative.  Activists 
and  supporters  of  those  specific  movements  whose  raison  d'etre  is  to  provide 
material  improvements  to  constituents  are  likely  to  value  any  abiUty  to 
hasten  the  state's  commitment  to  address  their  immediate  grievances.  For 
such  a  movement,  like  the  dvics',  incorporation  into  the  state  is  a  viable 
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strategy  even  though  it  may  require  considerable  compromises  and  weaken 

the  vibrancy  of  associational  life. 

Hypotheses 

By  demonstrating  the  utility  of  the  poHtical  process  model  of  social 
movements  on  the  case  of  the  civic  associations,  this  study  suggests  that  two 
hypotheses  that  guided  part  of  this  research  are  likely  to  provide  insights  for 
other  similar  studies. 

Hypothesis  1:  The  emergence,  development,  and  ultimate 
decline  of  a  movement  is  a  function  of  1)  the  aggrieved's 
mobilization  potential-determined  by  a)  constituents' 
grievances,  b)  the  expanded  or  contracted  political  opportunities 
for  collective  action,  and  c)  the  level  of  indigenous  organization 
among  the  aggrieved,  and  2)  the  ability  of  movement 
entrepreneurs  to  mobilize  consensus  around  a  collective  action 
frame. 

Hypothesis  2:  Consensus  mobilization,  in  turn,  is  a 
function  of  movement  entrepreneurs'  ability  to  1)  build  a 
collective  action  frame  with  a)  a  compelling  diagnosis  of  the 
sovu-ce  of  constituents'  grievances,  b)  an  appropriate  prognosis  of 
means  to  remedy  those  grievances,  and  c)  an  accepted  repertoire 
of  collective  action  and  2)  utilize  indigenous  organizations  as 
mobilizing  structures. 

Sodal  Movements  and  Popular  Organizations  in  Democratization 

This  study  offers  to  comparative  scholarship  three  observations  and 
associated  hypotheses  concerning  the  contributions  social  movements  and 
popular  organizations  can  make  to  democratization  processes.  First,  the 
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evidence  presented  here  suggests  that  movements  and  popular  organizations 
can  do  more  than  diversify  a  country's  political  agenda  and  advocate  a  wider 
notion  of  citizenship,  which  are  usually  the  contributions  attributed  to  them 
in  the  literature.  Nlovements  and  organizations  can  also  enjoy  great  success 
when  they  directly  attack  the  status  quo  government.  Second,  the  experiences 
of  the  dvic  associations  suggest  that  researchers  must  reject  the  proposition 
that  internal  democracy  and  a  democratic  culture  are  characteristics  of  all 
grass-roots  organizations  and  movements.  Finally,  this  study  supports  the 
conclusion  that  the  influence  of  such  organizations  and  movements  are  most 
likely  to  decline  as  democratization  results  in  the  establishment  of  legitimate 
political  institutions. 

Role  hastening  democracy 

The  case  of  the  civics  calls  into  question  the  common  assessment  that 
social  movements  and  popular  organizations  make  their  most  significant 
contributions  to  democratic  transformation  by  bringing  the  issues  of  the 
neglected  and  aggrieved  onto  the  political  agenda  and  by  campaigning  for  an 
expanded  conceptualization  of  citizenship  (see  for  example  the  articles  in 
Escobar  and  Alvarez  1992a).  Although  the  civic  associations  did  provide  both 
of  these  services,  they  made  another  more  important  conbibution  to  the 
struggle  against  apartheid.  I  conclude  that  the  political  dimension  of  the 
civics  and  their  movement  was  more  important  than  their  role  forming 
social  relations.!  The  dvics'  single  greatest  contribution  to  the  democratic 

1  Examples  of  other  scholars  who  note  that  sodal  movements  and  other 
organs  of  dvil  society  shape  political  systems  as  well  as  cult\u-al  norms 
include  Joe  Foweraker  (1995)  and  John  Dryzek  (19%).  Dryzek  suggests  that  the 
democratizing  cultural  influence  of  organs  of  dvil  sodety  include  the  ability 
of  their  collective  action  to  "change  the  terms  of  political  discourse," 
legitimate  "forms  of  collective  action,"  (481)  and  inspire  cultural  change  that 
alters  power  relations  (482).  Organization  can  also  enjoy  explidt  influence 
over  political  processes  by  formulating  "policy-oriented  fora"  within  civil 
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transformation  in  South  Africa  was  their  success  undermining  the  apartheid 
local  goverrmient  system  by  orchestrating  extensive  boycotts  of  rent  and 
service  charges  payments  to  Black  Local  Authorities.  The  bankruptcy  of  these 
apartheid  structures  convinced  white  authorities  of  the  unviability  of  the 
status  quo  and  the  inevitability  of  having  to  consider  a  post-apartheid  local 
government  alternative.  This  analysis  has  generated  the  following 
hypothesis: 

Hypothesis  3:  The  contributions  of  social  movements  and 
popular  orgaruzations  to  hastening  a  democratic  transformation 
is  a  function  of  their  ability  to  1)  diversify  the  illegitimate  state's 
political  agenda,  2)  advocate  a  broader  notion  of  citizenship,  and 
3)  demonstrate  the  unviability  of  the  illegitimate  state. 
All  movements  and  organizations  may  not  provide  aU  tliree  of  these 
services,  but  it  is  important  to  note  that  their  influence  may  come  in  all  of 
these  areas. 

Internal  operations 

Another  common  assumption  concenung  social  movements  and 
popular  orgaruzations  that  this  study  calls  into  question  is  that  they  operate 
democratically  and  encourage  members  to  participate  in  decision-making. 
The  analysis  of  civics'  internal  operations  offers  no  support  for  the 
assessment  of  social  movements  as  "embryos  of  new,  more  democratic  social 
practices,  with  the  potential  to  transform  power  relations  in  daily  life"  (Canel 
1992,  276).  Rather,  the  data  suggest  that  civics'  ability  to  fvmction  with  elected 
accountable  leaders  and  inclusive  decision-making  procedures  was  extremely 
limited.  The  hypothesis  found  to  offer  a  compelling  analysis  of  why  the 

society  itself  and  also  making  authorities  so  fearful  of  political  instability  that 
they  respond  favorably  to  collective  action  (481). 
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civics  did  not  work  democratically  generates  the  following  hypothesis  for  the 
broader  scholarship: 

Hypothesis  4:  Social  movements'  and  popular 

organizations'  ability  to  operate  democratically  with  elected  and 

accountable  leadership  and  high  levels  of  constituent 

participation  in  decision-making  varies  inversely  with  1) 

leaders'  inability  to  resist  utilizing  the  organizations  as  vehicles 

to  elevate  their  personal  power  and  status,  2)  the  level  of  state 

repression,  which  in  turn  heightens  tv\'0  intervening  factors,  3) 

activists'  and  supporters'  inability  to  resist  compromising 

operational  democracy  in  the  interest  of  quickly  obtaining 

results,  and  4)  activists'  and  supporters'  predisposition  to 

endorse  the  organizations'  hegemonic  project. 
Although  not  all  of  these  factors  may  be  present  raising  obstacles  to 
organizations'  ability  to  operate  democratically,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
the  potential  of  all  of  these  snares. 
Decline  as  democratic  transformation  progresses 

This  study  also  speaks  to  the  literature  examining  social  movements 
and  poptilar  organizations  that  do  not  survive  their  countries'  democratic 
transformations  (see  for  example  Jelin  1994  and  Oxhom  1994).  It  finds 
evidence  that  as  formal  political  institutions  emerge  during  a 
democratization  process,  popular  organizations  and  their  social  movements 
are  very  likely  to  experience  a  decline  in  influence.  The  analysis  reveals  two 
reasons  for  this  decline  and  offers  one  hypothesis  concerning  this  process. 

First,  popular  organizations  and  their  movements,  especially  those 
whose  constituents  are  the  disadvantaged,  decline  during  democratization 
because  they  are  drawn  to  seek  engagement  with  the  state.  Two  imperatives 
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drive  them  to  this  relationship.  In  part,  organizations  do  so  in  order  to 
increase  the  likeUhood  that  they  will  be  able  to  convince  state  actors  to 
provide  needed  services  to  their  constituents.  This  observation  is  not  new. 
Eduardo  Canel,  for  example,  witnessed  in  Uruguay  social  movements 
initiating  negotiations  with  the  state  so  as  to  "institutionalize  some  of  the 
demands  for  which  they  had  been  fighting"  (1992,  278).  The  civics' 
experiences  also  suggest  that  as  soon  as  the  transformation  produces 
legitimate  government  institutions,  constituents  respect  those  new  structures 
and  desire  to  participate  in  them.  However,  once  working  within  the  formal 
structures,  popular  organizations'  autonomy  is  in  grave  jeopardy.  Joe 
Foweraker  outlines  a  few  of  the  processes  that  are  likely  to  undermine  and 

institutionalize  them. 

[Movements]  are  institutionalized  through  the  decline  of  mass 
mobilization  and  the  distribution  of  selective  incentives,  the 
cooptation  of  leaders  into  established  institutions,  and  the  efforts 
of  political  parties  and  interest  groups  to  adapt  to  the  insurgency 
and  absorb  its  energy.  (1995,  70) 

The  relationship  between  the  African  National  Congress  and  the  many  civics 

that  entered  into  its  Alliance,  as  discussed  in  Chapter  Five,  concurs  with 

Dairmuid  Maguire's  observation  that  movements  usually  become  the 

dependent  partners  in  such  relatioiis  (1995). 

The  second  factor  that  influences  popular  organizations'  inability  to 

flourish  through  democratic  transformations  is  the  fact  that  their  leaders 

usually  do  not  have  the  appropriate  skills  necessary  to  wield  influence  in 

state  structures.  Arturo  Escobar  and  Sonia  Alvarez  observe  of  social 

movements  during  the  democratic  consolidations  in  Latin  America's 

Southern  Cone  countries  during  the  1980s  that  most  "were  unable  to  move 

from  the  confrontational  tactics  of  the  transition  period  to  the  strategies  of 

negotiation  and  compromise  necessitated  by  the  new  democratic  status  quo" 
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(1992b,  3).  Similarly,  this  study  has  highlighted  the  fact  that  civics" 
organizational  culture  and  the  abilities  of  their  activists  were  inappropriate 
for  the  type  of  detailed  policy-making  that  went  on  in  local  government 
negotiating  fora  across  the  country.  Consequently,  the  civics  played  a 
subordinate  role  to  the  political  parties--the  ANC  in  particular. 

My  analysis's  final  contribution  to  comparative  social  movement 
scholarship  is  the  following  hypothesis  concerning  their  proclivity  to  perish 
during  democratic  transformations: 

Hypothesis  5:  Popular  associations'  and  their 
movements'  autonomous  ability  to  influence  government 
policies  fluctuates  inversely  with  the  legitimacy^  of  formal  state 
institutions  due  to  the  following  two  factors:  the  tendency  of 
movement  constituents  to  want  to  participate  in  the  new 
legitimate  government  structures  and  the  inappropriateness  of 
movements'  resources  and  skills  for  the  task  of  policy-making. 
Thus,  this  approach  suggests  that  as  much  as  one  admires  the  vitality  and 
commitment  to  democratic  reform  of  social  movements  and  popular 
organizations,  one  must  always  regard  them  as  temporary  phenomena. 

Finally,  social  movements  may  also  contribute  to  a  democratic 
transformation  by  participating  in  establishing  the  building  blocks  of  a  future 
civU  society.  Indeed,  as  reviewed  in  Chapter  Seven,  the  civic  associations 
provided  such  a  service  in  South  Africa.  The  following  section  examines 
explicitly  this  study's  conceptualization  of  civil  society  and  its  proposals 
concerning  social  movements'  role  therein. 
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Study's  Significance  to  Scholarship  of  Civil  Society 

This  study  makes  three  contributions  to  the  scholarship  of  civil  society 
in  undemocratic  and  democratizing  countries.  Most  significant  to  a  research 
agenda  plagued  with  competing  inadequately  explicated  conceptualizations  of 
civil  society,  this  study  offers  a  clear  narrow  definition  of  civil  society  and  a 
model  of  its  emergence.  I  suggest  that  this  treatment  is  markedly  more  useful 
to  examinations  of  state-society  relations  than  those  most  common  in  the 
existing  literature.  Second,  this  conceptualization  provides  researchers  with  a 
guide  for  judging  the  progress  being  made  (or  not)  towards  dvil  society  and 
democracy  in  any  case  country.  Specifically,  it  emphasizes  that  without 
willingness  on  the  part  of  a  significant  sector  of  the  state  elite  to  reform  the 
political  system,  pressure  from  associational  life  is  insufficient  to  hasten  the 
elements  of  civil  society  and  democratization.  Finally,  this  project  suggests 
that  a  possibly  fruitful  research  agenda  for  otlier  comparativists  would  be  to 
test  in  other  contexts  the  utility  and  applicability  of  my  arguments  concerning 
the  elements  of  dvil  sodety,  the  stages  through  which  they  emerge,  and  the 
forces  that  fuel  that  emergence. 

Improved  Conceptualization  of  Civil  Sodety  and  Model  of  its  Emergence 

My  narrow  definition  of  dvil  sodety  can  help  researchers  avoid  some 
of  the  problems  that  currently  plague  the  scholarship  of  state-sodety 
dynamics  in  undemocratic  countries.  The  current  literature  on  civil  sodety  is 
replete  v\ith  competing  and  almost  universally  inadequate  conceptualizations 
of  dvil  society.  Far  too  often,  authors  use  the  concept  without  explidtly 
defining  it  (see  for  example  Gyimah-Boadi  19%,  Harik  1994,  Ndegwa  1996, 
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Oxhom  1995).  Other  authors  struggle  to  "dear  the  analytical  ground"  (White 
1994)  or  "define  a  phantom  concept"  (Monga  1995).  Still  others  question  the 
utility  of  the  concept  in  being  able  to  provide  any  analytical  insights  at  all 
concerning  today's  undemocratic  systems  (Callaghy  1994  most  convincingly). 
There  are  two  fundamental  problems  in  much  of  the  literature.  First,  civil 
society  is  incorrectly  equated  with  the  organizations  that  constitute  broad 
associational  life.  Second,  many  incorrect  normative  assumptions  have  been 
made  concerning  the  political  nature  of  that  undifferentiated  associational 
hfe.  Consequently,  tliis  approach  strips  the  concept  of  its  historical  theoretical 
meaning  and  makes  normative  assumptions  concerning  organs  in  civil 
society  that  are  not  substantiated  by  recent  empirical  research  on  popular 
associations  in  undemocratic  countries. 

Conceptualization  of  Civil  Society 

My  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  is  in  accordance  with  not  only 
central  themes  in  the  dvil  society  theory  from  John  Locke  through  to  Jiirgen 
Habermas  but  also  some  nebulous  notions  of  dvil  sodety  in  the  current 
literature  that  have  yet  to  achieve  adequate  recognition.  I  suggest  there  are 
four  building  blocks,  or  elements,  of  dvil  sodety  that  must  be  in  place  for  it  to 
exist:  1)  assodational  life,  2)  a  proteded  discursive  realm  in  which  popular 
assodations  debate  the  norms  and  values  of  public  life  induding  the  relations 
between  the  state  and  discursive  realm,  3)  hegemonic  norms  and  values 
concerning  public  life,  and  4)  a  legitimate  political  system.  It  is  in 
emphasizing  tliis  fourth  element  that  this  study's  treatment  of  civH  sodety 
differs  most  markedly  with  those  more  conunon  in  the  cxirrent  literature. 
Organizations  in  assodational  life  are  part  of  dvil  society  in  very  spedfic 
circ\m:\stances-when  a  political  system  functions  in  accordance  with 
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hegemonic  political  norms  and  values,  which  are  debated  and  supported  by 
constituent  members  of  assodational  life  in  the  discursive  realm. 
Consequently,  I  define  civil  society  as  "the  realm  of  diverse  self-organized 
social  organizations,  distinct  from  the  state  yet  conjoined  with  it  by  adherence 
to  an  evolving  though  essentially  stable  set  of  common  norms  concerning 
the  political  realm,  through  which  individuals  collectively  make  demands  on 
the  state  and  propagate  hegemonic  or  counterhegemonic  political  norms, 
values,  and  ideologies." 

With  a  slight  modification,  Marda  VVeigle  and  Jim  Butterfield's  model 
of  the  emergence  of  dvil  sodety  accurately  captures  the  dynamics  of  the 
process  in  South  Africa.  Their  model  highlights  the  important  fact  that  dvil 
sodety  emerges  tlvough  a  linear  process  marked  by  increasing  cooperation 
between  popular  assodations  and  a  reformist  state  (or  factions  therein). 
According  to  this  model,  during  the  defensive  stage  of  dvil  sodety 's 
emergence,  popular  groups  battle  an  encroaching  state  to  protect  their 
autonomous  operational  space  in  which  to  address  constituents'  collective 
interests.  The  first  building  block  of  dvil  sodety,  assodational  life,  alone  is 
present  in  this  stage.  Only  with  the  sanctioning  or  concession  of  a  reforming 
state,  can  the  process  move  into  the  second,  or  emergent,  stage  in  which 
assodations  seek  various  limited  goals  within  an  expanded  discursive  realm. 
This  public  disoirsive  realm  recognized  by  a  reforming  state  is  the  second 
building  block  of  dvil  sodety.  In  the  mobilizational  stage,  popular 
assodations  advocate  new  norms  of  governance  in  a  "politidzed  sodety" 
thereby  generating  the  third  element  of  dvil  society-hegemonic  political 
norms  and  values.  Finally,  dvil  sodety  is  institutionalized  once  "publidy 
supported  leaders"  establish  a  political  system  in  accordance  with  the 
hegemonic  norms  (Weigle  and  Butterfield  1992,  1). 


Figure  8-1  depicts  this  model.  As  suggested  in  the  figure,  the 
emergence  of  civil  society  depends  on  the  accumulation  of  its  building  blocks, 
highlighted  here  in  boxes,  each  of  which  can  only  emerge  when  those  that 
support  it  in  the  model  are  present.  The  abutting  arrows  between  the 
illegitimate  state  and  initial  building  blocks  of  civil  society  during  the  first 
three  stages  of  the  process  represent  their  confhctual  relations.  The  lengths  of 
the  arrows  depict  the  relative  influence  the  illegitimate  state  and  collective 
elements  of  civil  society  have  over  each  other.  During  the  period  of 
institutionalized  civil  society,  however,  the  relations  between  the  legitimate 
state  and  the  other  elements  are  mutually  supportive  and  cooperative  as 
depicted  here  by  the  dual-directional  arrow.  The  dual-directional  arrows 
between  the  stages  themselves  indicate  that  progress  from  one  stage  to  the 
next  is  far  from  inevitable  and  that  countries  may  experience  a  regression 
back  from  any  of  these  stages. 
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Figure  8-1:  Four  stages  of  the  emergence  of  civil  society 
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Rival  conceptualization 

Activists  and  sympathetic  academics  in  social  movements  rising 
against  communist  East  European  states  in  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s, 
most  notably  Poland,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslavia,  brought  the 
idea  of  dvil  sodet)'  back  into  political  discourse.  In  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s,  activists  struggling  against  illegitimate  governments  on  other 
continents  followed  the  Europeans'  lead  in  using  the  term  as  an  "intellectual 
rationale  for  attacks  on  state  power  and  [means  to  identify]  the  political  forces 
leading  these  struggles"  (White  1994,  376).  Rehabilitated  in  this  context,  the 
term  "civil  society"  came  to  be  applied  to  many  popular  associations  that 
sought  autonomy  from  or  defied  the  state. 

This  new  intellectual/ activist  school  regarded  civil  society  as  essential 
to  democracy  and  gave  normative  value  to  all  popular  associations.  Popular 
associations  were  regarded  as  supportive  of  liberalization  and  able  to  hasten 
democratization  because  they  resist  repressive  states.  Robert  Fatton  and  Jean- 
Francois  Bayart  represent  this  popular  approach.  Fatton  defines  civil  society 
as  "the  private  sphere  of  material,  cultural,  and  political  activities  resisting 
the  incursions  of  the  state"  (1992,  4-5).  It  "penetrates  the  state  through  the 
erection  of  protective  trenches  against  coercive  abuse,  material  extraction,  and 
political  compliance. . .  .  [and]  aspires  to  negate  the  state"  (13).  Similarly 
Bayart  suggests  that  dvil  sodety  is  sodety  "in  confrontation  with  the  state" 
(1986,  112).  So  dominant  was  this  notion  in  the  dvil  society  literature  that 
Pearl  Robinson  characterizes  the  scholarship  as  stressing  that  political 
"accountability  depends  upon  the  capadty  of  a  robust,  autonomous  dvQ 
sodety  to  curb  the  hegemony  of  the  state"  (1994,  44).  This  has  been  the 
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dominant  conceptualization  of  civil  society  among  Africanists  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s. 

Ramifications  of  narrow  definition  and  model  of  dvil  society 

The  argument  that  undifferentiated  associational  life  constitutes  civil 
society  is  extremely  problematic.  Not  only  does  it  denude  the  concept  of  its 
definitional  core  (see  Chapter  Two)  but  it  also  strips  the  concept  of  its 
analytical  power.  This  section  discusses  how  a  narrow  defirution  of  dvil 
society  as  assodational  life  in  the  context  of  hegemonic  political  norms  and 
values  and  a  legitimate  state  improves  upon  the  broader  conceptualizations 
of  civil  sodety  as  coterminous  with  assodational  life  in  conflict  with  the  state. 
Specifically,  by  not  equating  dvil  sodety  with  associational  life,  my  model  can 
account  for  diversity  among  popular  organizations  without  compromising 
the  core  character  of  dvil  sodety  as  an  aid  to  democracy.  Furthermore,  by 
recognizing  that  the  reformist  state  plays  an  integral  role  in  the  formation  of 
the  building  blocks  of  civil  sodety,  my  model  avoids  demonizing  the  state 
and  more  accurately  conceptualizes  state-sodety  dynamics  in  poHtical  reform. 

Abandon  oversimplification  of  dvil  sodety  as  assodational  life  in 
conflict  with  the  state  and  in  favor  of  liberalization.  Recently,  some  political 
sdentists  and  sodologists  have  tried  to  apply  the  common  conceptualization 
of  civil  sodety  to  specific  popular  organizations  in  undemocratic  countries. 
Many  w^ho  examine  assodations  in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  in  particular, 
discover  that  their  findings  do  not  correspond  with  the  expedations  of  the 
model.  Four  studies  reviewed  here  provide  evidence  that  much  of 
associational  life  in  undemocratic  countries  is  neither  engaging  in  conflict 
with  repressive  states  nor  demonstrating  the  pluralist  and  democratic 
tendendes  hypothesized  by  the  popular  notion  of  dvil  sodety.  While  these 
authors  have  made  important  contributions  to  the  field  by  noting  that  many 
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popular  organizations  do  not  fulfill  the  assumed  obligations  of  civil  society, 
their  preference  for  continuing  to  equate  dvil  society  with  the  associational 
life  (now  recognized  as  eclectic)  has  rendered  the  concept  less,  rather  than 
more,  analytically  useful. 

Stephen  Ndegwa  and  Eghosa  Osaghae,  for  example,  find  significant 
evidence  that  popular  associations  refrain  from  placing  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  state.  Ndegwa  (1996)  finds  that  rather  than  opposing  the 
undemocratic  government  of  President  Daniel  arap  Moi  in  Kenya,  as  the 
"dvil  sodety  -  political  liberalization  thesis"  posits,  one  of  the  two  prominent 
Kenyan  nongovernmental  orgaruzations  he  examines  has  sought 
accommodation  with  the  state.  This  evidence  prompts  Ndegwa  to  alter  the 
notion  of  dvil  sodet)'  as  "central  to  opposing  undemocratic  governments  and 
to  furthering  and  consolidating  democracy"  (2).  He  suggests  that  civil  sodety 
has  "two  faces:"  one  that  opposes  and  the  other  that  engages  illegitimate 
governments.  Osaghae,  surveying  literature  on  political  transitions  in  Africa 
and  P.  P.  Ekeh's  work  in  particular,  concludes  that  "it  is  an  analytical  error, 
given  the  orientations  of  dvil  society  organizations  in  Africa,  to  identify  the 
relevance  of  individual  organizations  with  their  ability  and  readiness  to 
challenge  the  state"  (1995,  194).  He  observes  that  African  popular 
organizations,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  do  not  strive  to  antagonize  the  state. 
Both  of  these  authors  choose  to  expand  and  dilute  the  notion  of  "dvil 
sodet}'"  so  that  it  continues  to  encompass  the  variety  of  disparate  popular 
organizations  they  observe  in  the  assodational  realm.  Organs  of  dvil  sodety 
may  confront  the  state,  or  they  may  not. 

C^lestin  Monga  and  Iliya  Harik  are  among  those  researchers  who  call 
the  popular  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  further  into  question  by  noting 
that  many  associations  in  Francophone  West  African  and  Arab  countries 
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respectively  do  not  demonstrate  the  liberalizing  and  democratizing 
tendencies  assumed  of  them.  Monga  asserts  that  observers  of  popular 
associations  in  Francophone  Africa  must  question  whether  or  not  the 
organizations  constitute  "forces  which  will  stimulate  and  enhance  the 
construction  of  the  state"  (  1995,  361).  Drawing  grim  conclusions  about  these 
groups  and  noting  their  cynicism,  nihilism,  and  tendency  to  resort  to  revenge 
and  violence,  Monga  characterizes  such  associations  by  their  profound  "civic 
deficit."  Similarly,  Harik  observes  that  popular  organizations  in  Arab 
countries  are  both  weak  and  authoritarian  (1994,  56).  Therefore,  he  is  forced 
to  question  dvil  society's  ability  to  be  the  engine  of  democratic 
transformation.  These  authors  still  suggest  tliat  "civil  society"  can  contain 
this  wide  variety  of  constituent  associations.  Organs  of  dvil  sodety  may  be 
agents  of  democracy,  or  they  may  not. 

The  major  shortcoming  these  works  (and  others)  share  is  that  each 
author  insists  upon  equating  associational  life  with  dvil  society.  They  all 
start  from  the  premise  that  the  organizations  they  observe  are  part  of  dvil 
sodety.  When  those  case  organizations  do  not  behave  as  suggested  by  their 
skeletal  definitions  of  dvil  sodety,  they  respond  by  calling  for  a  broader 
definition  of  civil  sodety.  The  result  is  a  dilution  of  the  notion  of  civil  sodety 
to  the  point  that  it  means  nothing  more  than  a  countr\-'s  assodational  life— 
the  set  of  autonomous  assodations  independent  from  the  state.  I  argue  that 
none  of  these  authors  examined  dvil  sodety  at  all.  Each  studied  and 
described  the  first  building  block  of  civil  sodety-assodational  life  in  their  case 
countries. 

My  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  offers  two  improvements  over 
those  of  the  four  authors  above.  First,  it  remains  true  to  the  concept's 
theoretical  lineage  by  noting  that  popular  assodations  under  the  unique 
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circumstances  in  which  dvil  society  does  exist  do  support  the  maintenance  of 
a  legitimate  political  system.  Second,  the  model  is  not  jeopardized  by 
evidence  of  diversity  among  popular  associations  with  regards  to  attitude 
toward  the  state  and  democratic  predisposition.  Briefly,  I  will  explain  how 
my  treatment  of  civil  society  can  account  for  the  diversity  among  associations 
observed  by  these  authors. 

First,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  early  stages  of  building  dvil  sodety, 
some  associations  will  engage  with  the  "illegitimate"  state,  others  will  combat 
it,  and  still  others  will  have  no  relationship  with  the  state  at  all.  Those 
assodations  that  simply  look  after  constituents'  interests  and  ask  nothing 
from  the  state  remain  part  of  society  and  never  enter  the  expressly  political 
public  discursive  realm  to  debate  poUtical  norms  and  values.  During  the 
debates  concerning  those  norms,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  some  assodations 
prefer  to  endorse  the  status  quo  more  than  others.  Should  a  legitimate 
government  be  in  place  in  Kenya,  for  example,  most  assodations  will  seek 
accommodation  with  the  state,  while  a  few  will  continue  to  advocate  counter- 
hegemonic  norms.  Similarly,  in  countries  with  extremely  repressive 
governments  where  the  operational  space  for  assodations  is  constantly  under 
siege  by  the  state,  it  is  not  surprising  that  popular  orgar\izations  are  too  weak 
to  challenge  the  state.  According  to  this  study's  model,  the  primar}'  concern 
for  organizations  in  authoritarian  political  systems  is  to  defend  their 
operational  space  in  which  to  look  autonomously  after  constituents' 
particular  interests. 

Second,  the  model  used  here  of  the  process  through  which  dvil  sodety 
emerges  can  also  account  for  the  presence  in  a  country's  assodational  life  of 
popular  orgar\izations  that  have  neither  pluralist  nor  democratic  norms  and 
values.  Of  course,  their  presence  bodes  ill  for  the  Hkelihood  of  dvil  sodety 
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emerging  soon.  The  process  of  building  civil  society  entails  achieving 
consensus  around  the  fundamental  norms  and  values  of  a  legitimate  political 
system.  Values  such  as  pluralism,  adherence  to  the  rule  of  law,  and  political 
accountability  achieve  hegemonic  status  are  products  rather  than  instigators 
of  this  process.  Therefore,  one  should  not  expect  all  associations  to  adhere  to 
the  same  values  in  countries  where  the  disoirsive  realm  is  under  threat  or 
tentatively  emerging. 

Abandon  demonization  of  the  state.  Demonization  of  the  state  is  a 
corollary  of  the  popular  normative  position  that  civil  society  is  associational 
life  in  conflict  udth  an  aggressively  repressive  state.  Many  activists  and 
academics,  especially  in  the  1980s,  regarded  the  entire  state  in  an  illegitimate 
political  system  as  exclusively  an  obstacle  to  legitimate  government.  Civil 
society  was  regarded  as  the  bastion  of  all  political  and  social  virtues  whose 
constituent  organizations  must  vigilantly  oversee  the  state  to  prevent  it  from 
acting  according  to  its  internal  logic  of  corruption.  As  Gordon  White 
observes: 

The  idea  [of  dvil  society]  became  embroiled  in  a  demonology  of 
the  state,  functioning  often  as  an  idealized  counter-image,  an 
embodiment  of  social  virtue  confronting  political  vice:  the 
realm  of  freedom  versus  the  realm  of  coercion,  of  participation 
versus  hierarchy,  pluralism  versus  conformity,  spontaneity 
versus  manipulation,  purity  versus  corruption.  (1994,  376-377) 

As  such,  the  value  of  civil  society  as  an  intellectual  rational  for  political 

struggles  against  conununist  and  authoritarian  political  systems  increased 

while  its  value  as  a  "social  scientific  concept"  declined  (White  1994,  377).  In 

South  Africa,  for  example,  anti-apartheid  activists  and  academics  defined  dvil 

sodety  as  only  those  assodations  that  shared  their  specific  political  agendas. 

Elizabeth  Kiss  observes  that  this  anti-state  bias  in  civil  sodety  based  politics  in 

East-Central  Europe  has  hindered  the  ability  of  the  new  politidans,  who  were 
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activists  in  anti-conunuiiist  associations,  to  trust  and  use  effectively  the 
structures  of  the  government  they  now  lead.  She  observes  a  "hostility  to 
traditional  democratic  institutions  such  as  governments,  parliaments,  and 
parties"  arising  out  of  the  "anti-political  stress  of  a  dvil-sodety-based  politics" 
(1992,  226).  In  sanctifying  the  assodational  life  and  demonizing  the  state, 
many  activists  and  scholars  mistakenly  assumed  that  dvil  sodety  could  act  as 
a  replacement  for  state  politics  (229). 

The  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  supported  by  this  study 
emphasizes  that  dvil  sodety  sustains  a  legitimate  political  system  when 
popular  assodations  perpetuate  the  political  norms  and  values  upon  which  a 
government  is  based.  The  state  and  assodational  life  protect  and  support  one 
another  where  dvil  sodety  is  present.  G5ran  Hyden  would  place  this 
approach  in  the  "regime  school"  of  dvil  sodety  in  the  tradition  of  John  Locke 
and  G.  VV.  F.  Hegel  as  it  emphasizes  the  mutual  dependence  of  organs  of  dvil 
sodety  and  the  state  (19%). 

In  the  defensive  stage  of  the  evolution  of  dvil  sodety,  assodations  do 
indeed  strive  to  defend  their  autonomy  and  operational  space  from  the 
illegitimate  state,  but  thereafter,  establishing  dvil  society  depends  upon 
increased  cooperation  between  popular  assodations  and  a  reformist  state.  As 
demonstrated  throughout  this  study,  the  possibilities  for  dvic  assodations' 
successes  were  largely  determined  by  the  political  opportxmity  structure 
surrounding  them  at  any  given  time.  Civics  were  only  able  to  expand  the 
associational  realm,  become  a  vibrant  sodal  movement,  gain  attention  for 
township  residents'  concerns,  and/ or  propagate  new  political  norms  during 
periods  when  the  South  African  state  had  a  reformist  agenda:  1983  to  1986 
and  after  1990.  Of  course,  pressures  from  assodations  may  be  a  crudal  factor 
in  influencing  a  state  to  adopt  a  reformist  position,  as  was  the  dvics'  ability  to 
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bankrupt  and  incapacitate  the  apartheid  local  government  system.  My  point 
is,  however,  that  without  the  cooperation  or  concessions  of  the  state, 
associational  life  itself  is  unable  to  initiate  and  sustain  democratic  reform. 

Once  civil  society  is  present,  replete  with  a  rich  associational  life 
participating  in  a  protected  discursive  realm,  hegemonic  political  norms  and 
values,  and  a  legitimate  state,  the  state  and  dvil  society  engage  in  a 
relationship  characterized  by  a  tension  that  has  made  it  susceptible  to 
misconceptions.  As  Peter  Lewis  notes,  civil  society  is  "simultaneously 
arrayed  against  the  state  and  engaged  with  the  state  in  setting  the  boundaries 
of  public  power  and  guarding  its  own  prerogatives"  (1992,  36).  Naomi  Chazan 
identifies  this  tension  by  observing  that  organizations  in  dvil  society  have  to 
"simultaneously  contain  state  power  and  legitimate  state  authority'"  (1992, 
283).  However,  the  common  model  of  dvil  sodety,  which  I  reject,  so  focuses 
on  the  idea  that  dvil  sodety  delimits  the  extent  of  state  power  that  it 
overlooks  the  importance  of  their  cooperation. 

Civil  sodety  helps  sustain  legitimate  democratic  states  because  when  it 
exists,  popular  assodations  and  state  structvires  cooperate  to  formulate  and 
honor  the  political  norms  and  values  upon  which  to  found  a  political  system. 
Boundaries  to  state  power  exist  because  the  state  and  popular  assodations 
agre6  to  set  and  honor  those  boundaries  set  in  accordance  with  the  hegemonic 
values  assodations  endorse.  Furthermore,  the  state  provides  an  absolutely 
essential  service  to  dvil  sodety;  it  enforces  the  legal  order  that  gives 
protection  to  the  discursive  reakn  and  fadlitates  the  free  debate  among 
members  popular  assodations  (Diamond  1994,  5;  Kiss  1992,  226).  Finally,  by 
propagating  or  gradually  refining  the  hegemonic  political  norms  of  the  state, 
dvil  sodety  continually  helps  the  state  maintain  its  legitimacy.  Organs  of 
dvil  sodety  chastise  the  state  when  it  strays  from  the  wishes  of  the  dtizens 
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(Dryzek  19%).  Yet  they  also  encourage  the  people  to  accept  their  political 
rights  and  responsibiUty  as  citizens  of  their  state.  Organs  of  civil  society 
operate  within  a  political  system  aiid  thereby  serve  to  support  the  system's 
norms  and  institutions. 

Guide  for  Evaluating  Progress  towards  Civil  Sodety 

My  study's  second  contribution  to  civil  society  literature  is  the  criteria 
for  evaluating  a  country's  progress  towards  establishing  civil  society  that 
results  from  my  conceptualization  of  dvil  sodety  and  its  emergence.  In  order 
to  gauge  whether  or  not  the  building  blocks  of  dvil  sodety  are  emerging  in  a 
given  place,  one  must  examine  not  only  the  nature  and  activities  of  popular 
assodations  but  also  the  poUdes  of  the  state.  The  evidence  in  support  of  the 
study's  hypotheses  concerning  dvic  assodations'  contributions  to  dvil  sodety 
and  democratization  demonstrates  the  usefulness  of  these  criteria 

There  are  three  important  roles  that  popular  associations  must  fulfill 
in  order  to  make  assodational  life's  contributions  to  hastening  dvil  sodety. 
First,  preferred  assodations  are  those  working  to  protect  and  expand  a 
country's  discursive  realm.  They  must  demonstrate  that  they  value  free  and 
diverse  political  debate,  campaign  for  free  rights  of  assodation,  and  pressure 
government  to  allow  assodations  to  enjoy  their  autonomy.  This  study  found 
that  the  dvic  assodations  filled  most  of  these  requirements.  They  campaigned 
for  the  ability  of  township  residents  to  express  their  concerns  to  authorities 
and  the  right  to  enter  into  negotiations  and  debates  with  state  authorities. 
However,  they  were  not  always  supportive  of  full  diversity  among 
assodational  life  as  many  individual  civics  tried  to  monopolize  the  right  to 
represent  township  residents.  Second,  assodations  must  strive  to  cultivate 
imity  among  assodational  life  by  propagating  norms  and  values  concerning 
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the  discursive  realm  and  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  groups  and 
individuals  in  public  life.  For  example,  the  civic  associations  fulfilled  this 
role  by  campaigning  vigorously  for  according  full  citizenship  rights  to  black 
South  Africans.  Finally,  in  order  to  hasten  dvil  society,  associations  must 
advocate  political  norms  and  values  upon  vv'hich  to  found  a  new  political 
system.  The  civic  associations,  demonstrated  this  expressly  political 
characteristic  by  working  to  convince  township  residents  and  white 
establishment  leaders  that  they  must  reject  the  apartheid  local  system  in  favor 
of  democratic  local  government. 

One  must  also  study  the  activities  of  an  undemocratic  state  in  order  to 
judge  the  health  of  possible  building  blocks  of  civil  society.  First,  one  must 
examine  whether  or  not  the  state  is  condoning  or  already  protecting  the 
discursive  realm  of  associational  life.  If  such  a  realm  is  still  under  siege,  then 
the  emergence  of  civil  society  remains  in  its  defensive  stage.  The  South 
African  state  prior  to  1983  and  during  the  national  State  of  Emergency  from 
1986-1989  did  not  tolerate  this  realm.  Second,  if  the  state  demonstrates  no 
willingness  to  condone  vibrant  political  discourse,  then  one  must  look  for 
evidence  of  factors  likely  to  eventually  be  able  to  force  the  state  into  a  more 
reformist  posture.  Explicitly  political  social  movement  and  popular 
organizations  or  armed  insurrections  that  are  undermining  the  undemocratic 
status  quo  may  be  just  such  factors.  As  demonstrated  in  Chapter  Seven,  the 
civics'  ability  to  bankrupt  the  apartheid  local  government  system  was  an 
important  factor  precipitating  the  apartheid  governments'  willingness  to 
negotiate  the  transition  to  democratic  local  government.  Finally,  researchers 
must  evaluate  the  udllingness  of  the  state  leadership  (or  sectors  therein)  to 
engage  in  debates  concerning  poHtical  norms  and  negotiate  political 
transformations.  This  willingness  is  crucial  for  the  building  blocks  of  civil 
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society  to  enter  into  the  mobilizational  stage.  After  1990,  the  South  African 
government  demonstrated  such  a  conunitment  to  transformation. 

Hypotheses  for  Testing  in  Comparative  Contexts 

This  case  study  of  South  Africa's  civic  associations  had  been  designed 
so  as  to  generate  hypotheses  that  may  be  tested  in  other  contexts  in  the 
interest  of  building  a  comparative  theory  of  civil  society  and  democratization. 
It  offers  the  following  two  hypotheses  that  together  form  a  model  of  civil 
society  and  its  emergence: 

Hypothesis  6:  Civil  society  emerges  through  a  process  in 
which  its  first  three  elements  (associational  life,  the  discursive 
realm,  and  hegemonic  pohtical  norms  and  values)  emerge 
through  "defensive,"  emergent,"  and  "mobilizational"  stages  (as 
described  by  Weigle  and  Butterfield)  to  be  "institutionalized" 
with  the  advent  of  legitimate  government  in  accordance  with 
the  hegemonic  political  norms. 

Hypothesis  7:  The  two  initiatives  that  fuel  this  emergence 
of  civil  society  are  1)  popular  associations'  campaigns  to  a) 
diversify  associational  Ufe,  b)  fight  for  the  discursive  realm,  and 
c)  formulate  political  norms  and  values  and  2)  the  acquiescence 
and  later  active  participation  of  the  state  leadership  (or  sectors 
therein)  to  this  process  of  formulating  popularly  endorsed 
political  norms  upon  which  to  build  a  new  legitimate  political 
system.  The  state's  reformist  postvu"e  may  in  part  be  precipitated 
by  attacks  upon  the  status  quo  from  the  popular  sector. 
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The  evidence  in  support  of  the  case-specific  hypotheses  presented  in  this 
study  suggests  that  the  above  hypotheses  could  serve  as  the  foundations  for  a 
broadly  applicable  comparative  model  of  civil  society. 

This  study  has  demonstrated  that  this  model  accurately  captures  the 
process  through  which  civil  society  emerged  in  South  Africa.  Furthermore,  it 
demonstrates  that  the  civic  associations  played  an  important  role  in  this 
dynamic.  In  fact,  the  civic  associations  energized  both  of  the  initiatives  for 
building  civil  society-that  from  the  popular  organizations  and  that  from  the 
state  sector.  The  fact  that  the  civics"  political  pressure  on  the  apartheid  local 
government  hastened  the  authorities'  willingness  to  abandon  the  apartheid 
system  was  even  more  important  than  the  dvics'  work  nurturing  the 
associational  realm  and  new  political  norms.  The  dvic  associations  did 
diversify  South  Africa's  associational  realm  by  demaiiding  that  local  and 
provincial  authorities  respond  to  the  needs  of  township  residents.  They  also 
expanded  and  energized  the  discursive  realm  by  entering  into  negotiations 
with  establishment  business  and  state  leaders  concenung  the  post-apartheid 
futures  of  their  virban  areas.  But  their  single  most  significant  contribution  to 
South  Africa's  democratization  was  their  tactical  ability  to  organize  mass 
action  protests  that  rendered  the  Black  Local  Authorities  financially  and 
authoritatively  bankrupt. 

Conclusion 

I  would  like  to  return  to  respond  once  agaii\  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
participants  in  CODESRIA's  research  project  "Social  Movements,  Social 
Transformation,  and  the  Struggle  for  Democracy  in  Africa"  agair\st  employing 
Western  models  of  social  movements  or  dvil  sodety  to  guide  our  studies  of 
movements  and  democratic  transformations  in  Africa  (Mamdani  1995).  I 
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hope  I  have  succeeded  in  demonstrating  that  testing  the  explanatory  power  of 
the  political  process  model  of  social  movements  in  the  context  of  South 
Africa's  civic  associations  did  not  "straight-jacket"  this  inquiry  but  rather 
made  it  more  rigorous  and  relevant  to  comparative  studies.  The  model  itself 
was  foimd  to  be  sufficiently  encompassing  to  accommodate  all  of  the  factors 
that  influenced  the  success  of  the  dvic  associations.  But,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
alter  hypotheses  initially  suggested  by  Latin  American  scholarship  when  they 
failed  to  explain  the  dynamics  captured  in  my  data. 

Most  important,  I  hope  readers  regard  this  study  as  evidence  in  favor  of 
my  conviction  that  analyses  of  social  movements  and  political 
transformations  on  the  African  content  can  inform  comparative  theory- 
building  agendas.  By  employing  the  poUtical  process  model  in  a  unique 
context,  this  study  has  contributed  to  the  mounting  literature  in  support  of 
the  broad  applicability  of  this  conceptualization  of  the  rise  and  decline  of 
movements.  Furthermore,  examining  the  dvic  assodations  with  this 
perspective  has  generated  still  additional  hypotheses  concerning  movements' 
internal  operations  and  contributions  to  democratic  transformations,  which 
may  hopefvilly  inspire  future  scholarship  of  sodal  movements.  I  have 
attempted  to  encourage  scholars  of  popular  organizations  and  movements  to 
recognize  that  political  dynamics  in  Africa  are  not  at  all  irrelevant  to  the 
broader  comparative  literature.  By  offering  a  dear  narrow  definition  of  dvil 
sodety  and  demonstrating  how  the  dvic  assodations  hastened  the  advent  of 
building  blocks  of  civil  sodety,  this  study  contributes  to  conceptualizations 
and  examinations  of  dvil  sodety  espedally  in  the  rest  of  Africa.  Case  studies 
of  African  popular  organizations,  social  movements,  and  democratic 
transformations,  when  integrated  into  the  wider  scholarship,  can  contribute 
to  building  and  testing  broadly  comparative  theories  by  offering  refinements. 
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APPENDIX  A: 
MEIHODOLOGY 

This  discussion  of  this  study's  research  methods  addresses  four  issues. 
First,  it  reviews  how  this  case  study  has  comparative  merit  for  broader 
scholarship  of  social  movements,  and  civil  society  in  democratic  transitions. 
Using  Arend  Lijphart's  typology  of  case  studies  (1971),  it  identifies  the  ways  in 
which  the  research  design  places  this  case  study  in  a  comparative  context  and 
enables  it  to  contribute  to  theor\' -building.  Second,  it  reviews  and  justifies  the 
selection  of  Port  EUzabeth's  PEBCO/PEPCO,  Grahamstown's  GRACA,  and 
George's  GCA  as  the  case  civics  through  which  to  examine  the  broader  civic 
phenomenon.  Third,  in  a  special  effort  to  be  of  assistance  to  scholars 
considering  conducting  similar  research  on  grassroots  politics  in  South 
Africa,  I  review  the  methods  of  data  collection  employed.  I  identify  the 
primary  archival  data  sources,  explain  the  process  through  which  I  selected 
respondents,  and  justify  the  use  of  semi-structured  interviews.  The  final 
section  identifies  some  of  the  limitations  of  this  research  design  and 
methodology. 

The  Case  Study  Research  Design 

Conducting  a  case  study  to  examine  one  specific  political  feature  of  a 
single  country  is  a  popular  yet  maligned  research  design  in  the  field  of 
comparative  politics.  From  their  survey  of  articles  published  in  two  leading 
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comparative  politics  journals  over  a  near  thirteen  year  period,  Lee  Sigelman 
and  George  Gadbois  conclude  that  62  percent  of  the  444  studies  fail  to  meet 
their  criteria  to  qualify  as  comparative  (1983).  Those  "noncomparative" 
studies  focused  on  a  single  case  country.  Many  scholars  bemoan  the 
continued  resilience  of  the  case  study  method  and  insist  that  it  does  not 
constitute  part  of  the  comparative  method  (Mayer  1989;  Sartori  1996).  Many 
share  Lawrence  Mayer's  opinion  that  what  defines  a  comparative  study  is  that 
it  is  "one  that  attempts  to  generalize  about  similarities  and  differences  with 
respect  to  politically  relevant  phenomena  between  two  or  more  nation  states" 
(1989,  18-19).  According  to  this  perspective,  the  case  study  method  is  imable  to 
contribute  to  rigorous  theory  testing,  the  goal  of  scientific  research,  as  one  case 
study  can  provide  neither  "the  basis  for  a  valid  generalization  nor  ground  for 
disproving  an  established  generalization"  (Lijphart  1971,  691). 

Some  of  these  scholars  do,  however,  recognize  that  case  studies  can 
contribute  to  building  and  refining  theories  with  comparative  applications. 
According  to  Mayer's  definitions,  "single-system  or  single-case  analysis  may 
serve  as  a  m^ans  to  comparative  analysis"  but  is  not  comparative  scholarship 
itself  (1989,  57).  Via  a  case  study  exploring  a  phenomenon  in  one  cotmtry,  a 
scholar  may  formulate  hypotheses  to  test  later  in  a  truly  comparative  research 
project.  Sartori  and  Lijphart  both  agree  that  case  studies  make  their 
contributions  to  scholarship  by  building,  rather  than  controlling,  theories  and 
do  so  usually  by  generating,  as  opposed  to  testing,  new  hypotheses.  However, 
both  of  these  authors  assert  that  under  certain  conditions  case  studies  can  also 
be  implicitly  comparative.  Sartori,  suggests  that  case  studies  can  have 
"comparative  merit"  (25)  when  "embedded  in  a  comparative  context"  (21). 

In  his  classic  typology  of  case  studies,  Arend  Lijphart  identifies  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  researchers  can  place  their  one-case  investigations  in  a 
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comparative  context  (1971).  First,  he  notes  that  "atheoretical"  and 
"interpretative"  case  studies  will  have  no  theory-building  value  because  they 
intend  only  to  analyze  the  specific  case  country  or  phenomenon  and  "do  not 
aim  to  contribute  to  empirical  generalizations"  (692).  However,  any 
"hypothesis-generating,"  "theory-confirming,"  "theor>'  infirming,"  or 
"deviant"  case  study  can  "indirectly  .  .  .  make  an  important  contribution  to 
the  establishment  of  general  propositions  and  thus  to  theory-building  in 
political  science"  (691).  A  hypothesis-generating  case  study  can  be  embedded 
in  a  comparative  context  if  the  researcher  uses  his  or  her  data  and  initial 
general  notion  of  possible  hypotheses  to  postulate  "definite  hypotheses  to  be 
tested  subsequently  among  a  larger  number  of  cases"  (692).  Theor>'- 
confirming  or  infirming  case  studies  are  also  implicitly  comparative  because 
the  researcher  uses  one  specific  case  to  test  empirical  generalizations 
established  in  other  comparative  studies  (692).  Finally,  an  examination  of 
one  deviant  case  is  also  intrinsically  comparative  because  its  purpose  is  "to 
uncover  relevant  additional  variables  that  were  not  considered  previously  [in 
established  generalizations],  or  to  refine  the  (operational)  definitions  of  some 
or  all  of  the  variables"  (692).  Therefore,  single  case  research  designs  can  have 
comparative  merit  if  they  explicitly  address  theories  with  many  applications. 

Most  actual  case  studies,  Uke  this  one,  do  not  perfectly  correspond  to 
just  one  of  the  ideal  types  defined  by  Lijphart.  My  examination  of  the  dvic 
assodatior^s  is  at  once  interpretative,  theory-confirming,  and  hypothesis- 
generating.  To  the  degree  that  I  have  attempted  to  thoroughly  describe  and 
analyze  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  dvic  movement,  I  have  not  contributed  to 
theory-building  in  comparative  politics.  Rather,  I  attempted  to  provide  the 
most  complete  interpretation  to  date  of  the  ftmction  and  impact  of  dvic 
assodations  during  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Consequently,  Chapters  Three 
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through  Seven  contain  a  great  deal  of  original  description  of  the  civic 
phenomenon.  However,  I  have  also  embedded  this  descriptive  case  study  in 
a  comparative  context.  By  providing  evidence  of  the  utility  of  applying  the 
political  process  model  of  social  movements  to  analyze  the  means  by  which 
this  case  movement  rose  and  fell,  my  case  study  has  been  theory-confirming 
(see  Chapters  Two  and  Three).  Since  I  made  a  unique  application  of  the 
model  to  a  South  African  case,  I  have  provided  more  evidence  of  its  wide 
comparative  relevance.  Most  important,  this  study  has  attempted  to 
contribute  to  comparative  scholarship  by  explicitly  synthesizing  the  data  from 
this  case  and  other  scholars'  empirical  generalizations  concerning  social 
movements  and  civil  society  to  generate  new  hypotheses.  As  discussed  in 
Chapter  Eight,  I  offer  hypotheses  concerning  a)  factors  under  which  social 
movements  flourish,  b)  the  internal  operations  of  social  movements,  c)  the 
reasons  why  social  movements  lose  power  through  a  democratic  transition, 
d)  the  ways  in  which  social  movements  can  hasten  a  democratic  transition, 
and  e)  how  they  can  contribute  to  fostering  a  new  civil  society. 

I  elected  to  conduct  a  case  study  of  the  South  African  civic  associations 
for  two  reasons  even  though  such  a  research  design  is  not  strictly  part  of  the 
comparative  method.  First,  the  civic  associations  have  been  a  poorly 
understood  inadequately  researched  feature  of  South  Africans'  struggle 
against  apartheid  of  the  1980s  and  1990s.  No  scholars  had  conducted 
extensive  examinations  of  the  civic  phenomenon  or  tried  to  form  a  general 
theory  of  its  rise  and  fall,  internal  operations,  and /or  impact  on  South 
Africa's  democratic  transformation.  This  fascinating  feature  of  South  Africa's 
poUtics  was  awaiting  its  first  thorough  interpretation.  Second,  I  determined 
that  my  case  study  could  be  imphdtly  comparative  and  contribute  to  building 
theories  concerning  social  movements  and  civil  society  if  I  used  other 
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scholars'  comparative  generalizations  as  the  foundations  for  my  research 
hypotheses  and  used  my  conclusions  concerning  the  civic  associations  to 
generate  new  hypotheses  of  civil  society  and  social  movements  in 
democratization. 

Selection  of  Case  Civics 

The  first  step  in  examining  the  civic  phenomenon  was  deciding  how  to 
observe  it.  Since  social  movements  are  expressed  by  the  actions  of  their 
constituent  formal  and  informal  organizations,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  dvic 
movement  needs  to  be  studied  through  individual  civic  associations.  Ideally, 
as  many  civics  as  possible  should  be  examined  so  as  to  ensure  that  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  entire  phenomenon  results.  How-ever,  a 
balance  must  be  struck  between  comprehension  and  detail.  I  decided  that  the 
existing  secondary  literature  was  inadequate  for  providing  data  upon  which 
to  base  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  a  large  number  of  civic  associations. 
Detailed  case  studies  of  selected  civics  were  required.  I  determined  that  my 
primary  data  would  come  from  detailed  examination  of  three  case  civic 
associations,  which  would  supplement  the  existing  secondary  literature.  In 
this  section,  I  explain  my  sampling  teclmique  and  justification  for  studying 
the  civics  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstoum,  and  La^vaaikamp.  Note  that  all  of 
these  civics  are  from  urban  areas,  which  reflects  the  civics'  urban  bias. 

Purposive  Sampling 

I  employed  purposive  sampling  while  selecting  my  case  civics.  As 
Russ  Bernard  notes,  for  this  sampling  method,  "you  decide  the  purpose  you 
want  an  informant  (or  a  community)  to  serve  and  you  go  out  to  find  one " 
(1994,  95).  Based  on  my  initial  knowledge  about  the  civic  associations,  I 
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decided  that  the  case  civics  would  have  to  fulfill  the  following  four  purposes. 
First,  they  would  have  to  be  representative  of  broad  trends  in  the  larger  civic 
phenomenon.  Ideally,  some  would  themselves  be  important  trend-setters. 
Second,  the  cases  would  have  to  reveal  similarities  and  differences  among  the 
civics  as  the  broader  phenomenon  underwent  changes  throughout  the 
fifteen-year  period  examined.  Therefore,  I  looked  for  case  civics  that  were 
formed  at  different  times  and  for  different  reasons.  Third,  I  was  looking  for 
fundamental  characteristics  among  the  constituent  parts  of  the  movement. 
Consequently,  I  looked  for  civics  that  came  from  township  communities  of 
different  sizes  and  towns  whose  populations  were  of  slightly  different  ethnic 
make-up.  Finally,  the  cases  had  to  provide  data  concerning  how  the  civics 
have  faired  during  the  democratization  process,  so  I  needed  cases  that  were 
still  operating  in  1994  and  1995. 

Practical  considerations  also  influenced  my  final  selection  of  case  civics. 
The  biggest  concern  was  that  I  select  civics  to  which  I  could  be  reasonably 
certain  of  gaining  adequate  access.  I  needed  to  identify  dvic  associations  in 
reasonably  safe  townships  whose  officials  would  be  willing  to  assist  me.  The 
second  practical  factor  influencing  my  decision  was  the  fact  that,  in  addition 
to  English,  Xhosa  is  the  only  South  African  language  I  have  some  ability  to 
speak  and  understand.  Therefore,  I  wanted  to  work  with  Xhosa-speakers. 

My  final  selection  of  case  civics  was  ultimately  greatly  influenced  by  the 
contacts  I  made  and  impressions  I  gathered  during  my  short  research  trip  to 
South  Africa  in  1992.  Because  constant  access  to  respondents  would  be  so 
important  to  this  project's  success,  the  short  list  of  possible  research  sites 
consisted  of  the  civics  I  visited  in  1992.  The  choice  of  civics  I  visited  then,  in 
turn,  had  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  security  concerns  of  that  year. 
Violence  in  Natal  was  horrific,  and  white  researchers  could  not  depend  on 
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regular  access  to  the  large  townships  surroundiiig  Johannesburg  and  Cape 
Town.  By  1994/95, 1  probably  would  have  been  able  to  work  in  those 
metropolitan  townships,  but  I  had  already  determined  my  selections  based  on 
the  contacts  I  made  in  1992.^ 

Case  Civics 

The  civic  association  of  Port  Elizabeth's  townships,  variously  known  as 
the  Port  Elizabeth  Black  Civic  Association  (PEBCO),  the  Port  EUzabeth 
People's  Civic  Association  (PEPCO),  and  the  South  African  National  Civic 
Organization  Port  Elizabeth  sub-regional  branch  (SANCO-PE),  was  selected  for 
the  following  reasons.  Most  important,  this  dvic  was  a  trend-setter  for  the 
broader  movement  with  regard  to  organization  and  strategy.  Therefore 
major  features  of  the  movement  could  be  observed  in  the  protests  and 
operations  of  Port  Elizabeth's  dvic.  The  second  most  important  factor  in  Port 
Elizabeth's  selection  was  the  fact  that  in  1992  its  two  top  offidals  and  one 
founding  member  expressed  their  willingness  to  fadlitate  my  examination  of 
their  organization.  Third,  because  this  was  one  of  the  earliest  civics  formed 
and  was  still  fully  operational  in  1994,  shidying  this  case  would  help  me  see 
how  dvics  changed  through  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Fourth,  this  case  could 
represent  the  other  dvic  associations  formed  in  large  metropolitan  areas. 
Fifth,  due  to  the  anti-apartheid  unrest  in  Port  Elizabeth  during  the  1980s, 
there  is  significant  secondary  literature  about  events  in  the  dty  and  towTiships 
in  those  years  available  to  supplement  my  respondents'  recoDections.  Sixth, 

^During  the  whole  year  in  South  Africa,  I  felt  that  my  safety  was  at  risk  on 
only  one  occasion.  One  morning,  I  was  driving  alone  to  the  SANCO  office  in 
Grahamstown  and  saw  two  men  with  a  handgun  at  the  intersection  looking 
in  my  direction.  Thinking  that  they  were  considering  high-jacking  my  car,  I 
ttirned  away  from  them  and  immediately  left  the  township. 
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the  majority  of  township  residents  are  Xhosa-speaking.  Finally,  Port 
Elizabeth  was  not  wracked  by  violence  in  the  early  1990s. 

I  decided  to  examine  the  civic  association  of  George's  Lawaaikamp 
township  for  the  following  five  reasons.  Most  important,  this  case  could 
represent  the  rare  yet  significant  civics  that  were  formed  during  the  national 
State  of  Emergency  of  1986-1989.  Furthermore,  the  George  Civic  Association 
(later  Lawaaikamp  Civic  Association)  was  an  important  civic  as  it 
demonstrated  to  other  communities  what  types  of  protests  could  be  successful 
during  this  period.  Third,  the  fact  that  the  ethnic  make-up  of  George's 
population  is  so  different  from  that  of  Port  Elizabeth's  made  this  an  attractive 
case  for  comparative  purposes.  The  Xhosa-speaking  Lawaaikamp  community 
is  smaller  than  that  of  either  the  largely  Afrikaans-speaking  whites  or 
Coloureds.  Fourth,  since  Lawaaikamp  is  a  small  commuiiity  in  a  small  town, 
its  dvic  is  representative  of  those  from  similar  commimities.  Finally,  my 
personal  contacts  with  the  leaders  of  the  George  Civic  Association  were  very 
strong  due  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  involved  in  the  advocacy  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota  in  favor  of  Lawaaikampers'  resistance  to  the  government's  effort 
to  relocate  them.  When  I  visited  Lawaaikamp  in  1992, 1  was  assured  that  the 
civic  association  would  allow  me  to  conduct  my  research. 

I  selected  the  civic  of  Grahamstown  as  the  third  case  for  the  following 
reasons.  Most  important,  the  dvic  is  representative  of  the  single  largest 
group  of  dvic  associations  with  respect  to  the  timing  and  motivation  behind 
its  launch.  The  rise  of  the  GrahamstowTi  Civic  Assodation  (GRACA)  in  the 
Eastern  Cape  in  1983  coindded  with  the  elevation  of  the  dvic  protests  into  a 
sodal  movement.  The  movement  was  most  active  in  the  Eastern  Cape  and 
the  townships  around  Johannesburg.  Second,  it  is  from  a  mid-sized  Xhosa- 
speaking  community  in  a  small  largely  English-speaking  dty,  thereby 
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differing  from  eitlier  of  the  other  case  civics.  Third,  scholars  from  Rhodes 
University  in  Grahamstown  have  studied  the  township  protests  and 
consumer  boycotts  in  Grahamstown  of  the  1980s,  and  I  was  eager  to  use  their 
research  to  inform  my  own. 

In  addition  to  these  case  civics,  I  also  conducted  extensive  research  on 
the  contributions  of  the  Soweto  Civic  Association  and  the  Civic  Associations 
of  Johannesburg  to  the  Central  Wit^vatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber  of 
1990-1994.  This  negotiating  body's  endeavors  to  restructvire  the  local 
government  of  the  Johannesburg  metropolitan  area  paved  the  way  for  other 
local  level  political  negotiations  across  South  Africa.  It  also  influenced  the 
eventual  Local  Government  Transition  Act,  which  legislated  the  new 
democratic  local  government  structures.  An  accurate  picture  of  civics"  role  in 
the  democratization  of  the  1990s  would  not  be  complete  without  some 
analysis  of  these  important  civics'  work  in  the  Metropolitan  Chamber. 

Data  Collection 

Data  for  this  study  came  from  three  types  of  sources.  First,  there  is  a 
small  but  growing  body  of  scholarship  on  civic  associations.  The  second  set  of 
data  sources  was  archival  documents  kept  by  government  officials,  the  civics 
themselves,  or  other  non-governmental  organizations  and  files  of  newspaper 
articles.  My  final  source  of  data  came  from  interviews  I  conducted  uHth 
government  officials  and  elite  activists  in  the  civics,  the  African  National 
Congress,  other  township  community  organizations,  and  non-governmental 
organizations.  After  an  initial  three  months  in  Joharmesburg  mastering  the 
existing  literatxire,  I  spent  three  months  in  Grahamstown,  the  next  three 
months  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  two  months  in  George  gathering  data.  This 
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section  reviews  the  data  sources  as  well  as  the  subject  sampling  and 
interviewing  methods  I  employed. 

Secondary  Sources 

I  identified  and  utilized  eight  major  sources  of  analytical  literahire  on 
the  dvic  associations  written  by  reporters  or  researchers.  I  surveyed  all  of  the 
articles  concerning  the  civics  published  in  the  progressive  journal  Work  in 
Progress  and  its  supplement  Reconstruct  from  1985-19942  as  well  as  the 
relevant  articles  from  the  Johannesburg-based  newspaper  now  called  the  Mail 
and  Guardian.^  Three  additional  sources  were  the  research  report  series 
commissioned  and  published  individually  by  the  South  African  Institute  of 
Race  Relations,  the  Center  for  Policy  Studies  affiliated  with  the  University  of 
the  VVitwatersrand,  and  the  Institute  of  Social  and  Economic  Research  at 
Rhodes  University.  Two  other  sources  were  the  monographs,  mostly  of  case 
studies,  v\Titten  for  the  Albert  Einstein  Institute  and  the  Universit>'  of  the 
VVitwatersrand  joint  Project  for  Civil  Society  and  the  articles  commissioned 
for  the  South  Africxin  Review  book  series  published  by  Ravan  Press  in 
various  years  from  1983  through  1994.  The  final  analytical  source  was  the 
Kagiso  Trust's  report  "An  Evaluation  of  the  European  Commimity/Kagiso 
Trust  Civic  and  Advice  Centre  Programme."'*  With  few  exceptions,  this 
literature  reported  on  the  protest  campaigns  of  civics  in  big  metropolitan 

21  am  grateful  to  Prof.  Tom  Lodge  of  the  Politics  Department  of  the  University 
of  the  VVitwatersrand  for  kindly  allowing  me  access  to  his  personal  collection. 

^The  University  of  the  VVitwatersrand's  Cullen  Library  has  the  complete 
collection. 

*I  am  grateful  to  the  staff  at  the  Kagiso  Trust's  Port  Elizabeth  office  for 
making  this  report  available  to  me. 
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areas  especially  around  Johannesburg;  almost  none  of  the  work  attempted  to 
apply  or  build  upon  social  movement  or  civil  society  theory. 

Archival  Sources 

This  study  gathered  primary  data  from  six  main  archival  sources  in 
addition  to  some  important  misceUaneous  documents.  These  main  sources 
were:  files  of  newspaper  articles;  various  documents  kept  by  the  case  civic 
associations  themselves;  each  case  city's  Local  Government  Negotiating 
Forum's  meeting  minutes,  agendas,  and  documents;  each  city's  Transitional 
Local  Council's  documents;  the  national  SANCO  structure's  various 
documents;  and  the  Central  VVitwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber's  meeting 
minutes,  agenda,  and  docimients.  Tables  A-1  through  A-3  list  the  major 
sources  of  documents  utilized  from  each  case  community;  Tables  A-4  and  A-5 
list  SANCO  and  Central  Witwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber  documents. 

As  Tables  A-1  through  A-3  make  clear,  I  had  access  to  the  article 
archives  kept  by  the  local  newspapers  in  each  town.  The  library  of  The 
Eastern  Province  Herald  has  files  of  its  articles  on  Grahamstown  as  well  as 
Port  Elizabeth  where  the  paper  is  published.^  In  Rhodes  University's  Cory 
Historical  Library,  I  had  access  to  issues  of  the  local  Grocott's  Mail  from  1992 
through  February  1995,  the  clippings  kept  by  former  Mayor  Brian  LaTrobe  of 
the  tumultuous  years  of  1985  and  1986,  and  various  issues  of  the  joint 
university  / township  newspaper  lUswe  LaseRhini  from  1977  through  1993. 
The  staff  at  the  George  Herald  kindly  gave  me  access  to  their  back  issues  from 
July  1993  through  July  1995. 

51  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  librarians  at  the  Eastern  Province  Herald  who 
kindly  let  me  use  their  files  even  on  days  when  the  library  was  not  open  to 
the  public. 
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Table  A-1:  Archival  Sources  of  Data  from  Grahamstown 
Newspapers 

Eastern  Proxmice  Herald  1/83-12/91 
Grocotfs  Matl  1985/86;  1/92 -2/95 

llisive  LaseRbini  9/71  -  3/93(25  issues) 

GRACA/SANCO  Documents 

Draft  Constitution  1983  (Delmas  Trial  Documents) 

Minutes  of  various  General  Council 

and  Executive  Council  meetings  6/90  -  5/94;  11/94  -  2/95 

Minutes  and  reports  of  various 

Annual  General  Meetings  1/90-12/91 

Annual  financial  reports  1/90-12/92 

Minutes  of  meetings  of  Joint  Steering  Committee 

of  Unifound  Housing  Project  8/91  -  6/92 

Correspondence  regarding: 

Unifound  housing  project  1/91-12/92 

funding  from  Kagjso Trust  1/91  - 12/92 

regular  business  1  /  93  -  7  /  94;  1 0  /  94  -  2  /  95 

Grahamstown's  interim  government  structures 

Agendas  and  Minutes  of  meetings  3/ 94  -  2/ 9^ 

Various  letters  received  by  bodies  3/94-2/95 

Table  A-2:  Archival  Sources  of  Data  from  Port  Elizabeth 

Nevtfspapers 

Eastern  Province  Hera/d  clippings  regarding: 

PEBCO/SANCO-PE  11/79  -  7/81;  1/84  - 12/92; 

9/94-1/95 

Kayamnandi/Ibhayi  12/83-1/95 

One-Citv  Negotiations  5/89-4/94 

PE  City  Council  and  Northern  Areas  Management  Committee 

minutes  and  resolutions 
Agendas  and  Minutes  of  Meetings  of  Forum  and  Working  Groups 
Major  Documents  such  as  the  Declaration  of  Understanding 
Newspaper  clippings  from  Eastern  Province  Herald, 

Evening  Post,  and  Weekend  Post 
Reports  by  PE  Municipal  Officials 
Letters  from  PE  Municipal  Officials  to  interested  parties 
Various  statements  by  ANC  national  and  regional  offices 
Various  correspondences  with  PEBCO/SANCO-PE 
Policy  submissions  by  the  ANC 

Port  Elizabeth  Transitional  Local  Council  5/94-5/95 
Newspaper  clippings  from  Eastern  Proirince  Herald, 

Everting  Post  and  Weekend  Post 
Agenda  and  Minutes  from  Council  and  Committees 
Minutes  of  meetings  with  SANCO-PE 
Capital  and  Operating  Budgets 
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Table  A-3:  Archival  Sources  of  Data  from  George 
Newspapers 

George  Herald  7/93-7/95 
George  Civic  Association  Documents 


I— 1 1  dnrir'al  a/^fnimt  i.4/nllpn  hv  nvi^* 

1/86- 

12/88 

Newspaper  clippings 

1/86- 

8/88 

GCA  Constitution 

1986 

Reports  concerning  possible  upgrading 

1986  and  1987 

Correspondence  between  Lawaaikamp's' 

lawyer  and  state  officials 

11/86 

-12/89 

Lawyer's  presentation 

on  Lawaaikamp's  legal  case 

11/87 

Suprenrie  Court  Submission 

1988 

Correspondences  between  George  Municipality 

and  Lawaaikamp  Residents 

1986- 

1988 

Various  correspondences  between  GCA  and  municipal 

and  national  officials 

11/86 

-12/88 

Various  correspondence  bet^veen  GCA 

and  NGOs  and  embassies 

1986- 

1989 

Various  speeches  given  by  GCA  activists 

1986- 

1988 

Various  chronologies  of  events 

1987- 

1989 

Various  press  statements 

1986- 

1988 

Minutes  of  various  meetings 

1989- 

1990;  1/94 -3/95 

St.  Paul  -  Lawaaikamp  Sister  Community  Project  Documents 

Press  clippings  1/88-12/89 
Correspondence  with  GCA  1/88-8/89 
Letters  in  support  of  Law  aaikamp  to 

South  African  and  American  officials  1/88-8/89 

Masakhane  Development  Project 

Various  reports  and  constitution  1991  - 1994 

Documentation  concerning  prefects  1991  - 1994 

George  Development  Trust 

minutes  and  annual  reports  1989  - 1995 

Town  Clerk's  File  on  Lawaaikamp  upgrade  11/89-2/94 
Relevant  George  City  Council  minutes  and  agendas 
Minutes  of  meetings  of  the  Lawaaikamp 

technical,  finance,  and  policy  committees 
Correspondence  with  GCA 
Reports  by  municipal  officials 

George  Plaaslike  Regering  Onderhandeling  Forum  7/93-1/95 
Agenda  and  Minutes  of  meetings 
Press  statements 

Correspondence  with  participants 

George  Transitional  Local  Council  3/95-7/95 
Agenda  and  Minutes  of  Council  meetings 
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Table  A-4:  Archival  Sources  of  Data  from  National  SANCO 

SANCO  Documents 

National  Policy  Guidelines  1992 

Press  release  of  launch  1992 

Constitutions  1992  and  1994 

Minutes  of  National  Consultative  Conference  1993 

Minutes  and  documents  from  RDP  Conference  1994 

Publications 

Making  People-Driven  Development  Work  1994 
Strategies  and  Policies  for  Local  Economic 

Development  in  the  New  South  Africa  1995 


Table  A-5:  Archival  Sources  of  Data  from  Central  Witwatersrand 

Metropolitan  Chamber 

Documents  12/90-8/94 
Agendas  and  minutes  of  meetings  of  Chamber 

and  working  groups 
Annual  Reports 

Policy  proposals  submitted  by  civics  and  other  parties 
Policy  discussion  documents 

Draft  [Proposal  by  the  non-statutory  delegation  to  the  LGNF 

The  documents  kept  by  the  civics  themselves  were  a  rich  source  of 
information  that  enabled  me  to  gain  a  more  complete  understanding  of  the 
day  to  day  workings  of  the  associations.  However,  the  quality  of  the  civics' 
historical  records  and  my  access  to  them  varied  dramatically  among  the  case 
civics.  The  executive  committee  members  of  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  never 
gave  me  access  to  their  docimients.  They  repeatedly  put  off  my  request  to 
address  the  entire  executive  committee-the  only  body  empowered  to  grant 
permission  to  look  at  docvm\ents.  That  same  committee  did,  however, 
sanction  and  facilitate  my  interviewing  of  civic  activists.  The  newly  elected 
officials  of  SANCO-Grahamstown,  in  contrast,  gave  me  complete  access  to 
their  own  letters  and  minutes  as  well  as  the  files  kept  since  1990  by  their 
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predecessors.^  The  George  (Lawaaikamp)  Civic  Association  has  kept  by  far  the 
most  useful  set  of  documents  although  it  is  not  exceedingly  large  (see  Table 
A-3).  As  part  of  their  battle  to  use  the  courts  to  resist  the  George 
Municipality's  efforts  to  remove  the  residents,  civic  activists  carefully 
documented  their  protest  campaign  and  correspondences  with  state  officials. 

My  most  important  sources  of  data  concerning  the  local  government 
political  transformations  came  from  the  documents  kept  by  the  Central 
VVitwatersrand  Metropolitan  Chamber  and  each  city's  respective  Local 
Government  Negotiating  Forum.  The  Metropolitan  Chamber's  secretariat 
kindly  let  me  spend  a  week  reading  the  minutes  and  agendas  of  meetings 
held  from  December  1990  through  August  1994.  The  Port  Elizabeth 
Municipahty's  Records  Department  has  kept  extensive  documentation 
concerning  Port  Elizabeth's  Oiie-City  Talks.^  The  minutes,  reports,  and 
correspondences  were  a  rich  source  of  information  concerning  the  local 
transformation  from  1989  through  1995.  ^Fhe  Town  Clerks'  offices  of  the 
George  and  Grahamstown  municipalities  likewise  gave  me  access  to 
documents  concerning  their  negotiating  fora,  but  since  each  fora  had  rather 
limited  tenures,  the  doomtentation  in  these  cities  was  less  extensive. 

I  also  had  access  to  the  agendas  and  minutes  of  meetings  of  the 
Transitional  Local  Councils  (TLCs),  the  first  democratic  noru-acial  local 
government  structures,  of  Port  Elizabeth,  Grahamstown,  and  George.  Since 

^In  return  for  access  to  the  files,  I  had  to  devise  a  filing  system  for  SANCO- 
Grahamstown.  The  outgoing  executive  members  had  simply  thrown 
documents  into  filing  cabinets  where  they  lay  in  a  complete  jumble. 

am  very  grateful  to  Mr.  L.  Stok  and  his  staff  at  the  Port  Elizabeth 
Municipality's  Records  Department  for  patiently  giving  me  access  to  all  the 
public  documents  from  the  One-City  Talks  and  the  Transitional  Local 
Cotmcil.  They  certainly  had  no  idea  that  I  woiild  stay  for  two  weeks  when 
they  happily  agreed  to  assist  me  one  day. 
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the  Port  Elizabeth  TLC  had  been  promulgated  in  May  1994,  there  was  a  good 
body  of  doaimentation  by  May  1995  from  which  to  gain  an  understanding  of 
the  major  issues  and  difficulties  facing  this  new  institution.  I  had  similar 
access  to  the  minutes  and  agendas  of  the  first  six  meetings  of  George's  TLC.^ 
Since  the  Grahamstown  TLC  was  promulgated  just  before  I  left 
Grahamstown,  I  was  able  to  attend  and  follow  the  agenda  of  its  historic  first 
meeting,  but  there  was  no  body  of  documents  concerning  the  new  council's 
operations  yet  available. 

Finally,  this  study  is  informed  by  a  body  of  important  miscellaneous 
sources  deserving  of  mention.  First,  from  various  sources,  including  the 
national  SANCO  office,  I  was  able  to  amass  a  body  of  SANCO  doam\ents. 
Second,  again  from  various  sources,  including  the  ANC's  national  local 
government  department,  I  collected  a  small  set  of  policy  documents 
concerning  the  ANC's  relationship  with  civic  associations.  Third,  the  CuUen 
Library's  Historical  Documents  Collection  at  the  University  of  the 
VVitwatersrand  has  the  complete  set  of  documents  from  the  Delmas  Treason 
Trial,  which  in  part  concerned  civic  activities  in  the  1980s.  Fourth,  the 
Karis/Gerhart  Collection,  currently  in  Johannesburg  wnth  Professor  Gail 
Gerhart  has  a  wealth  of  documentation  concerning  domestic  anti-apartheid 
unrest  and  the  United  Democratic  Front  during  the  1980s.  Fifth,  four 
colleagues,  Janet  Cherry,  Caroline  Gillespie,  Alan  Mabin,  and  Mark  Swilling 
gave  me  permission  to  read  transcripts  of  interviews  they  or  their  assistants 
had  conducted  with  civic  activists.  Finally,  the  Town  Clerk  of  George,  Tom 
Letter  gave  me  access  to  the  file  his  office  kept  concerning  the  upgrading  of 
Lawaaikamp  in  the  early  1990s. 


^Colleagues  translated  some  of  the  items  from  Afrikaans. 
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Interviews 

This  study's  second  source  of  primary  data  is  the  set  of  109  transcripts  of 
interviews  1  conducted  in  English  with  123  elites  who  have  worked  either  in 
or  with  the  dvic  associations  of  George,  Grahanastown,  Johannesburg,  and 
Port  Elizabeth.^  Given  South  Africa's  liberalizing  political  and  social 
climates,  it  is  now  possible  to  implement  a  research  methodology  largely 
dependent  on  elite  interviews  so  as  to  examine  political  life  in  the  former 
townships.  Researchers  whose  homes  are  not  in  black  neighborhoods  can 
now  travel  fairly  confidently  in  most  black  areas  across  the  country,  and 
activists  feel  increasingly  free  to  talk  about  their  protests  of  the  1980s  and 
activities  of  the  1990s.  AH  of  the  concerns  I  had  had  prior  to  the  research 
concerning  community  elites'  wilUngness  to  be  interviewed  proved  to  be 
unfounded  in  1994  and  1995.  1  observed  a  marked  improvement  in 
organizations'  and  individuals'  openness  since  my  pre-dissertation  research 
trip  in  1992.  For  example,  one  man,  who  gave  me  an  extremely  hoshle 
reception  when  I  attempted  to  interview  him  in  1992,  approached  me  in  1995 
to  ask  if  I  remembered  him  and  express  his  willingness  to  be  interviewed.  In 
this  section,  I  discuss  my  method  for  sampling  respondents  to  interview,  the 
type  of  interviews  I  conducted,  the  environments  that  I  attempted  to  create 
for  the  interviews,  and  the  issue  of  ensuring  that  my  respondents  could  give 
their  informed  consent  to  participate  in  my  project. 


^I  conducted  seven  interviews  in  which  more  than  one  person  was  present. 
Most  of  the  group  interviews  were  with  civics'  branch  or  local  executive 
committees. 
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Sampling  method 

I  employed  the  purposive  sampling  method  to  identify  individuals 
from  whom  to  request  an  interview.  Because  1  was  interested  in  analyzing 
civic  activists'  protest  and  organizing  strategies  and  the  overall  impact  of  civic 
protests  and  negotiations  on  each  cities'  democratic  transformation,  it  was 
appropriate  to  interview  civic  and  community  elites.  I  determined  that  there 
were  five  purpose  for  which  I  needed  to  interview  well-informed 
individuals.  First,  I  needed  respondents  who  could  recount  the  logic  behind 
civic  associations'  decision-making  and  actions  in  the  1980s.  Second,  the 
study  needed  to  be  informed  by  respondents  who  could  explain  how  civics 
formulated  their  policies  of  the  1990s.  Third,  I  needed  respondents  who  could 
explain  how  local  state  officials  regarded  the  dvic  associations  in  the  1980s. 
Fourth,  I  also  needed  respondents  who  could  discuss  state  officials'  attitudes 
towards  civics  in  the  1990s.  Finally,  respondents  were  needed  who  could 
illuminate  the  relations  civic  associations  have  had  with  other  township-base 
community  organizations  and  pohtical  parties  in  the  1980s  and  1990s.  Table 
A-6  presents  a  breakdowTi  of  interview  respondents  by  case  community 
according  to  their  roles  in  the  commimities  and  the  purpose  for  which  I 
selected  each  person. 
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Table  A-6:  Breakdown  of  Respondents  by  City  and  Primary  Role 


Type  of 
respondent 
(Purpose) 

George 

Grahamstown 

Johannesburg 

Pt.  Elizabeth 

TOTAL 

Past  Civic 
Activist 
0  &2) 

8 

7 

3 

2 

20  (18%) 

Current  Civic 
Activist  (2) 

3 

11 

1 

21 

36  (33) 

ANC  Activist 
Official  or 
Councilor  (5) 

5 

5 

2 

3 

15  (14) 

Other 
Community 
Activist  (5) 

4 

4 

0 

2 

10(9) 

Past  or 
Present  State 
Official 
(3  &  4) 

1 

6 

1 

1 

9(8) 

BLA 
Councilor 

0 

4 

0 

0 

4(4) 

Academic  (2) 

0  J 

0 

3 

0 

3(3) 

NGO  Worker 
(2) 

5 

2 

0 

0 

7(6) 

Apolitical 
Woman 

0 

2 

0 

3 

5(5) 

TOTAL 

26 

41 

10 

32 

109(100) 

The  first  step  in  the  interview  process  was  obtaining  permission  from 


the  current  dvic  executive  to  conduct  interviews  with  civic  activists.^ o  These 
current  executives  were  usually  helpful  in  assisting  me  identify  and  locate 


lOAlthough  the  then  national  President  of  SANCO,  Lechesa  Tsenoli, 
informally  approved  of  my  project,  he  explained  that  the  national 
organization  would  not  request  any  local  affiliate  to  cooperate  with  me. 
Indeed,  a  colleague  of  mine  found  that  even  a  letter  of  introduction  from  the 
national  SANCO  office  could  not  convince  one  certain  dvic  to  assist  her 
complete  a  project  the  national  office  supported.  Therefore,  when  I  initially 
approached  my  case  dvics,  I  could  explain  that  the  national  office  approved  of 
my  project  but  had  to  be  dear  about  the  fact  that  it  was  up  to  each  individual 
executive  committee  to  dedde  whether  or  not  to  assist  me.  I  am  very  grateful 
for  the  assistance  I  received  from  the  executive  committees  of  SANCO- 
Grahamstown,  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth,  and  the  Lawaaikamp  Civic 
Association  as  this  research  could  not  have  been  conduded  without  their 
approval. 
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important  activists  from  the  1980s.  One  way  that  potential  respondents  from 
the  dvic  associatior>s  during  the  1980s  were  identified  was  that  the  secondary 
and/or  documentary  sources  suggested  that  an  individual  was  an  important 
civic  activist.  Furthermore,  the  reputational  approach  to  sampling 
supplemented  my  purposive  sampUng  as  I  allowed  elites  to  recommend  to 
me  individuals  who,  due  to  their  expertise  and  experience,  would  likely  have 
important  insights.  As  Table  6  shows,  I  interviewed  twenty  civic  activists 
from  the  1980s.  There  were,  of  course,  important  activists  whom  I  did  not 
interview.  The  particularly  small  sample  of  early  activists  from  Port 
Elizabeth  is  supplemented  by  the  extensive  secondary  literature  reviewing 
their  activities  during  that  decade  and  the  transcripts  of  interviews  Janet 
Cherry  conducted  with  some  of  the  important  activists. 

I  identified  potential  respondents  from  the  dvic  associations  in  the 
1990s  from  the  lists  of  civic  offidals  in  1994  and  1995,  newspaper  artides,  and 
lists  of  dvic  representatives  to  each  dty's  Local  Government  Negotiating 
Forum.  In  GrahamstOHTv,  I  interviewed  six  of  the  eleven  SANCO  executive 
committee  members  and  four  of  the  five  members  of  the  executive 
committee  ousted  in  1994.  In  order  to  gain  a  more  complete  understanding  of 
how  the  dvic  structure  worked,  I  also  interviewed  executive  committee 
members  from  the  three  SANCO  branches  in  Grahamstown:^  ^  I  interviewed 

^^The  organization  of  SANCO  is  as  follows.  The  national  organization  is 
divided  into  regional  structures,  of  which  there  were  thirteen  in  September 
1994.  The  Eastern  Cape  Region,  to  which  SANCO-Grahamstown  and 
SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  belong,  is  divided  into  five  sub-regions.  SANCO-PE  is 
sub-regional  structure,  and  SANCO-Grahamstown  is  in  the  SANCO- Albany 
sub-region.  Sub-regional  structures  are  comprised  of  locals.  SANCO- 
Grahamstown  is  a  local.  Civic  supporters  in  a  SANCO  local's  jurisdiction  are 
ideally  organized  via  street  committees,  which  comprise  area  structures, 
which,  in  turn,  comprise  branches.  In  practice  from  community  to 
community,  one  or  many  of  these  structures  may  be  completely  missing  or 
existing  only  in  certain  neighborhoods. 
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eight  of  the  twelve  people  on  the  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  sub-regional 
structvire's  executive  committee.  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  was  the  umbrella 
organization  for  three  SANCO  "locals"  and  t^venty-two  branches  in  1995.  I 
interviewed  executive  committee  members  from  two  of  the  three  locals  and 
conducted  group  interviews  with  executive  committee  members  from  three 
of  the  twent)'-two  branches.  I  selected  these  three  branches  for  the  practical 
reason  that  they  were  among  the  four  that  had  offices  and  could  be  contacted 
regularly.  In  George,  I  interviewed  three  of  the  five  people  who  were  still 
active  in  the  Lawaaikamp  Civic  Association  executive  committee.  There 
were  no  branches  or  area  committees  from  which  to  select  any  other 
respondents. 

The  availability  of  state  officials  who  could  potentially  assist  me 
understand  the  establishment's  attitudes  towards  the  civic  associations  in  the 
1980s  varied  greatly  among  these  case  cities  (see  Table  6).  In  Grahamstown, 
the  selection  was  remarkably  rich.  Two  former  Grahamstown  City 
Councilors  from  the  1980s  agreed  to  be  interviewed  as,  to  my  great  surprise, 
did  four  former  Coimcilors  from  the  Rini  Black  Local  Authority  (BLA). 
Given  more  time,  I  might  have  been  able  to  contact  former  Ibhayi  BLA 
councilors  in  Port  Elizabeth,  but  I  found  the  published  interviews  conducted 
with  a  former  Ibhayi  mayor  much  more  accessible.  Likewise,  I  did  not  follow 
all  leads  to  request  interviews  of  Port  Elizabeth  City  Coimcilors  from  the  1980s 
and  relied  instead  on  the  published  statements  of  the  Town  Clerk  for  my 
interpretation  of  the  relationship  between  the  Council  and  the  civic.  Since 
Lawaaikamp  never  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  a  BLA,  the  only  local  state 
officials  who  might  have  been  able  to  assist  me  were  from  the  George 
Municipality.  Unfortunately  the  two  men  who  had  the  most  experience 
dealing  with  the  George  dvic  in  the  1980s,  the  Town  Qerk  and  a  local 
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National  Party  leader,  were  unavailable.^  ^  Consequently,  I  had  to  rely  on  the 
archival  data. 

State  officials  who  could  discuss  their  impressions  of  the  civic 
associations  in  the  1990s  were  much  more  available.  In  Grahamstown,  the 
Town  Clerk  of  Grahamstown,  the  Acting  Town  Clerk  of  Rini,  the  Provincial 
Administrator  of  Rini  appointed  when  the  BLA  resigned  in  1993,  and  two 
former  Mayors  of  Grahamstown  who  w^orked  with  dvic  representatives  in 
negotiating  fora  all  allowed  me  to  interview  them.  An  important  delegate 
from  the  Port  Elizabeth  Municipality  to  his  city's  negotiating  fora  also  agreed 
to  be  interviewed.  Finally,  the  Town  Clerk  of  George  shared  with  me  the 
impressions  he  had  made  of  the  Lawaaikamp  Civic  from  his  work  with  its 
representatives  during  Lawaaikamp's  upgrading  and  on  George's  Local 
Government  Negotiating  Forum. 

I  used  two  different  ways  to  identify  potential  respondents  who  could 
provide  insights  into  the  relationships  between  the  case  civics  and  township- 
based  political  parties  and  other  organizations.  First,  I  looked  at  the  list  of 
representatives  from  the  ANC  to  each  city's  negotiating  fora  and  approached 
those  who  played  active  roles.  I  interviewed  three  ANC  activists  in 
Grahamstown,  two  in  Port  Elizabeth,  and  two  ANC  delegates  to  George's 
forum  as  well  as  two  additional  members  of  the  George  ANC  executive. 
Second,  in  newspaper  articles  and  negotiating  fora  documents,  I  searched  for 
evidence  of  community  organizations  that  rivaled  the  case  civics.  In  George, 
I  interviewed  two  officials  from  the  Lawaaikamp-based  Masakhane 
Development  Project,  leaders  of  two  neighboring  civics—the  Thembalethu 

1 2The  National  Party  leader  had  been  murdered  by  his  spumed  lover,  and 
the  Town  Qerk  left  George  soon  after  Lawaaikampers  won  their  victory 
against  the  forced  removal  he  had  championed. 
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Civic  Association  and  the  George  Gemeenskapsvereniging  (GGV),  a  civic 
from  the  Coloured  community-as  well  as  people  establishing  SANCO 
branches  in  other  parts  of  George. In  Grahamstown,  I  interviewed  an 
official  of  the  civic  from  the  Coloured  community  and  a  representative  of  a 
development  organization  serving  the  clients  of  the  Unifound  Housing 
Project.  Finally  in  Port  Elizabeth,  I  interviewed  a  leader  of  a  disbanded 
residents'  association  from  the  Coloured  community'  that  had  a  very  strained 
relationship  with  SANCO  during  the  One-City  Negotiations. 

Interviewing  techniques 

In  planning  my  research  methods,  I  had  to  develop  interviewing 
techniques  that  would  allow  me  to  achieve  four  goals.  First,  I  wanted  to 
ensure  that  the  respondents  could  answer  my  questions  in  such  a  way  that 
they  were  free  to  tell  me  about  the  events,  processes,  obstacles,  debates,  etc. 
that  in  their  opinions  were  the  most  important.  Second,  I  wanted  to 
maintain  flexibility  with  regard  to  the  questions  I  asked  respondents  so  that 
information  or  questions  from  one  interview  could  inform  the  next.  Third, 
respondents  needed  to  feel  able  to  speak  freely  to  me  in  a  non-threatening 
environment  yet  be  guided  towards  staying  on  topic.  Finally,  each 
respondent  needed  to  be  fully  informed  about  the  purpose  of  the  interview 
and  completely  able  to  maintain  his  or  her  privacy'  if  so  desired.  This  section 
discusses  how  my  interview  format,  pre-test  exercise,  efforts  to  encourage 
respondents  to  speak  freely,  and  means  of  obtaining  individuals'  informed 
consent  to  participate  in  this  project  helped  me  achieve  these  four  goals. 

I  chose  to  conduct  semi-structtired  interviews.  Russ  Bernard  notes  that 
such  interviews  are  "based  on  the  use  of  an  interview  guide,"  which  is  "a 


'^The  Lawaaikamp  Civic  Association  is  not  affiliated  with  SANCO. 
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written  list  of  questions  and  topics  that  need  to  be  covered  in  a  particular 
order"  (209).  These  were  not  informal  conversations  but  very  formal  events 
during  which  I  turned  on  the  tape-recorder,  asked  questions  from  the  guide, 
and  took  notes.  Respondents  clearly  knew  that  we  were  not  simply  chatting. 
I  prepared  individual  interview  guides  for  every  respondent  after  carefully 
considering  the  questions  and  topics  I  had  to  cover,  each  respondent's 
expertise,  and  the  likelihood  he  or  she  would  disagree  with  other 
interpretations  I  had  already  heard  or  expected.  Although  the  list  of  questions 
and  topics  imposed  significant  order  on  the  interviews,  most  remained  very 
free-wheeling  because  all  of  the  questions  were  open-ended,  and  I  gave 
respondents  the  liberty  to  talk  at  length  about  those  points  they  felt  were 
important.  Furthermore,  I  remained  free  to  ask  follow-up  questions  when  I 
needed  more  information  or  clarification  from  the  respondent. 

In  order  to  test  the  utility  of  this  semi-structured  interview  format  and 
my  facility  using  it,  I  conducted  a  pre-test  on  ten  respondents  in 
Johannesburg.  These  respondents  were  not  altogether  representative  of  the 
wider  sample  of  people  I  was  likely  to  interview  because  they  were  all  highly 
educated  professional  people  who  were  used  to  being  interviewed.  However, 
I  expected  that  since  their  own  skills  as  interview  subjects  would  compensate 
for  the  errors  I  was  likely  to  make  as  I  worked  to  perfect  my  own  skills,  useful 
insights  would  still  result  from  these  interviews  regardless  of  my  imperfect 
technique. 

Indeed,  I  did  learn  fovir  important  lessons  from  this  pre-test,  ai\d 
changed  both  the  interview  format  and  my  techniques  accordingly.  First, 
when  I  transcribed  these  first  interviews,  I  discovered  that  I  had  to  learn  some 
non-verbal  way  to  encoiorage  my  respondents  to  provide  more  information. 
Russ  Bernard  calls  this  techiuque  a  "silent  probe"  and  admits  that  it  is 
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difficult  to  master  (215).  My  first  instinct  was  to  often  say  things  like,  "Oh  yes, 
I  see"  or  "That  is  very  interesting.  What  about  this?"  This  had  two  disastrous 
effects:  either  the  respondents  would  not  finish  sentences  because  they 
figured  that  I  already  understood  their  points,  or  my  voice  would  drown  out 
theirs  on  the  recording.  Second,  I  learned  that  I  needed  to  stop  talking  so 
much  and  to  make  my  questions  shorter.  Third,  although  the  semi- 
structured  format  with  a  guide  of  open-ended  questions  worked  well  for 
encouraging  respondents  to  speak  freely,  I  discovered  that  I  would  have  to 
always  work  diligently  to  maintain  a  balance  between  allowing  the 
respondent  room  to  discuss  what  interested  him  or  her  and  getting  through 
my  interview  guide  in  the  allotted  time.  Finally,  I  made  some  changes  in  the 
way  I  obtained  the  respondent's  permission  to  use  his  or  her  conunents.  I 
will  return  to  this  issue  of  informed  consent  below. 

I  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  was  going  to  be  asking 
respondents  about  some  very  contentious  events  and  decisions.  For 
examples,  I  would  need  to  ask  dvic  activists  about  their  contacts  with  the 
illegal  ANC  and  Umkhonto  we  Sizwe  uiiderground  during  the  1980s  and  ask 
state  officials  about  their  often  violent  relationships  with  dvic  structures  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s.  I  had  little  reason  to  expect  that  even  my  elite 
respondents  would  be  completely  at  ease  telling  a  strange  researcher  about 
such  events. 

Therefore,  I  took  four  steps  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  non- 
threatening  cordial  interview  environment.  First,  I  tried  to  schedule 
interviews  in  respondents'  homes,  a  civic  office,  or  my  flat  (see  Table  A-7). 
The  respondents  in  the  pre-test  initiated  me  into  South  Africa's  tea-drinking 
culture.  I  dedded  that  I  wotild  redprocate  the  gift  of  tea  by  bringing  some 
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treat  that  could  accompany  it.^^   Second,  throughout  each  interview,  I 
maintained  what  Larry  Hubbell  calls  "a  stance  of  unconditional  positive 
regard"  towards  all  of  my  respondents  regardless  of  whether  or  not  I  agreed 
with  their  statements  or  ideological  positions  (1992,  11).  Hubbell  has 
borrowed  this  concept  from  the  field  of  counseling  and  the  work  of  Carl 
Rogers  (1951).  Although  many  South  African  researchers  argue  that 
interviewers  must  portray  a  neutral  stance  (Hugo  1990),  Hubbell  suggests  that 
especially  in  "politically  volatile"  environments  a  researcher  is  most  likely  to 
solicit  more  complete  information  from  a  respondent  if  the  researcher's 
words  and  body  language  implies  that  he  or  she  unconditionally  values  the 
respondents,  accepts  their  right  to  any  opinion,  and  hears  their  positions 
(1992, 11).  Third,  I  gave  each  respondent  the  opportunity  to  request  that  all  or 
portions  of  the  interview  not  be  recorded.  Only  one  person,  an  official  with 
the  Johannesburg  City  Coundl,  asked  me  not  to  use  my  tape-recorder.  The 
fourth  step  was  telling  respondents  that  they  could  end  an  interview  at  any 
time. 

Table  A-7:  Distribution  of  Interviews  by  Location 


Location 

Number 

respondent's  place  of  work 

36 

respondents'  home 

36 

a  dvic  office 

25 

my  home 

7 

a  community  NGO's  office 

4 

a  restaurant 

1 

TOTAL 

109 

1  ^Many  other  South  African  researchers  have  developed  similar  techniques. 
Jacklyn  Cock  always  stayed  for  tea  after  her  formal  interviews  with  women 
who  had  domestic  workers  (1990),  and  Pierre  Hugo  never  interviewed 
farmers  until  after  some  polite  chatting  (1990). 
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In  order  to  fulfill  the  etliics  requirements  of  the  University  of  Florida's 
Institutional  Review  Board  for  research  concerning  human  subjects,  I 
developed  a  very  rigorous  method  of  ensuring  that  my  respondents  were  able 
to  a)  give  their  informed  consent  to  be  interviewed  and  b)  decide  whether  or 
not  I  could  attribute  their  statements  to  them  by  name.  I  learned  from 
discussions  with  other  South  African  and  visiting  researchers  that  few  thus 
empower  respondents  to  decide  how  interviewers  could  use  their  statements. 
Upon  meeting  a  potential  respondent,  I  would  explain  that  I  was  an 
independent  researcher  doing  work  for  my  doctoral  degree  and  that  although 
the  local  and  national  civic  organizations  were  supportive  of  my  project,  he 
or  she  was  under  no  obligation  to  participate  in  it.  I  told  each  person  how  I 
had  come  to  know  about  him  or  her  and  decide  that  an  interview  would 
benefit  my  project.  Only  one  person  refused  to  be  interviewed  at  this  stage.^^ 

For  the  pre-test,  the  next  thing  I  did  was  ask  respondents  if  they  would 
prefer  for  me  to  quote  them  by  name  or  devise  a  pseudonym  for  them.  Then, 
everyone  who  said  I  could  quote  them  by  name  signed  a  consent  form  to  that 
effect.  However,  I  soon  changed  this  procedure  for  two  reasons.  First,  I  was 
uncomfortable  starting  an  interview  with  the  officious  tone  necessary  for 
signing  consent  forms.  Second,  I  realized  that  after  an  interview  is  over, 
people  are  much  better  able  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  give  permission  to  be 
quoted  on  all  or  some  of  their  statements.  After  the  pre-test,  all  respondents 

^^That  person  argued  that  since  her  branch  of  the  ANC  Women's  League  was 
in  such  disarray  there  was  no  point  in  interviewing  her  about  it.  The  only 
other  time  I  came  dose  to  getting  a  refusal  was  when  I  went  to  keep  an 
appointment  with  one  of  the  SANCO-GrahamstouTi  civic  leaders  who  had 
been  ousted  in  the  1994  coup.  He  said  that  he  was  having  second  thoughts 
about  talking  to  me  since  I  had  originally  been  introduced  to  him  by  a 
member  of  the  executive  that  replaced  him.  However,  since  I  had  not 
returned  with  that  person  on  this  day,  he  was  convinced  by  my  assurances 
that  I  was  not  allied  with  his  rivals. 
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were  asked  at  the  end  of  each  interview  to  decide  whether  I  should  attribute 
their  statements  to  them  by  name  or  to  some  pseudonym. 

Respondents'  willingness  to  be  quoted  surprised  me.  Often  when  I  told 
people  before  an  interview  that  they  could  decide  about  being  quoted  once  we 
were  finished,  they  would  try  to  give  their  consent  right  then  and  there. 
Three  people  accepted  my  offer  to  review  the  interview  transcripts  before 
signing  a  consent  form,  and  seven  others  asked  that  I  regard  certain 
comments  as  "off  the  record."  One  ANC  official  set  so  many  restrictions  on 
the  process  through  which  to  check  each  quote  with  her  that  I  decided  to 
regard  her  entire  interview  as  off  the  record.  Nine  respondents  asked  that  I 
give  them  pseudonyms,  and  I  likewise  invented  names  for  all  of  the  women  1 
interviewed  for  a  separate  project  on  women  and  the  civics  in  order  to  adhere 
to  that  project's  protocol.  I  also  decided  for  myself,  with  regard  to  a  few  very 
provocative  quotes,  to  refrain  from  attributing  them  to  their  author  by  name 
even  though  I  had  permission  to  do  so.  I  beUeve  that  the  freedom  with 
which  the  vast  majority  of  my  respondents  discussed  the  difficult  and  all  too 
often  violent  political  events  of  the  1980s  and  1990s  indicates  the  degree  to 
which  South  Africans  feel  able  to  exercise  their  new  political  and  dvil  rights. 

Limitations  of  this  Research  Design  and  Methodology 

It  is  useful  when  evaluating  this  research  project  to  recall  that  its  goals 
and  results  have  been  limited  by  practical  issues,  some  of  my  methodological 
choices,  and  the  quality  of  some  of  the  data.  Each  decision  concerning  the 
research  design  and  methodology  influenced  the  final  analysis  by 
determining  the  selection  and  means  of  addressing  research  questions.  This 
section  discusses  the  limitations  imposed  on  this  study  by  a)  selecting  a  case 
study  research  design,  b)  choosing  the  civics  of  Lawaaikamp,  Grahamstown, 
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and  Port  Elizabeth  as  the  case  civics,  and  c)  the  quality  and  availability  of  the 
secondary  and  primar)'  data  ~  both  archival  and  interview. 

Limitations  of  the  Case  Study  Research  Design 

The  major  limitation  of  this  study  brought  by  its  case  study  research 
design  is  that  it  is  unable  to  offer  any  generalizations  concerning  social 
movements,  civil  society,  or  democratization  processes  outside  of  South 
Africa.  I  have  been  able  to  reach  conclusions  only  about  the  rise,  decline,  and 
impact  of  the  civic  associations.  The  contributions  to  comparative 
scholarship  have  been  in  the  area  of  theory-building  as  this  study  has 
produced  hypotheses  upon  which  to  base  other  research  projects  rather  than 
controlling  refinements  of  existing  theories  of  social  movements  and  their 
roles  in  hastening  civil  society  and  democratic  transformation. 

Limitations  of  Case  Civics 

Selecting  the  civics  of  George,  Grahamstown,  and  Port  Elizabeth  as  the 
cases  through  which  to  observe  the  entire  dvic  phenomenon  has  also 
brought  limitations  to  this  study.  First,  this  analysis  would  most  likely  have 
been  more  complete  if  I  had  been  able  to  closely  examine  more  case  civics. 
There  was  certainly  greater  variety  in  civic  protests  and  experiences  across  the 
country  than  I  have  been  able  to  present  in  this  analysis  of  just  three.  Since  I 
studied  civics  in  only  one  region,  it  is  possible  that  I  may  have  missed 
features  of  the  movement  that  were  confined  to  other  regions.  Second, 
choosing  these  three  specific  civics  may  have  brought  some  distortions  to  this 
study.  Because  I  examined  only  successful  civics,  these  data  may 
overemphasize  civics'  importance.  A  similar  bias  may  have  come  from  the 
fact  that  all  of  these  cases  are  in  or  very  near  the  Eastern  Cape,  which  was  one 
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of  the  regions  where  the  civic  phenomenon  was  the  strongest.  Third,  this 
selection  of  connmunities  with  successful  civics  brought  a  methodological 
limitation  to  this  study.  In  order  to  gauge  the  impact  of  these  case  civics  on 
their  commumties,  I  had  to  build  from  the  political  events  in  each  town  prior 
to  the  civics  formation  the  counterfactual  arguments  of  what  might  have 
happened  in  each  case  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  had  residents  not  formed  civics. 
The  comparisons  may  have  been  more  rigorous  if  1  had  been  able  to  compare 
events  in  these  communities  with  successful  civics  with  those  in  similar 
communities  that  never  established  civic  associations. 

Limitations  of  the  Archival  Data 

The  archival  data  that  came  from  establishment  sources,  i.e.  the 
newspapers  and  the  documentation  kept  by  city  governments,  are  certainly 
biased  against  a  full  appreciation  of  the  actions  and  influence  of  the  civic 
associations.  The  bias  in  the  newspapers  is  partially  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  the  State  of  Emergency  state  authorities  censored  news  concenung 
unrest  in  the  townships.  Conservative  papers  covered  few  events  in  the 
townships  and  then  rarely  from  a  sympathetic  perspective,  while  liberal 
papers  often  found  that  they  could  neither  discover  nor  print  the  details  of 
many  events  and  political  trends.  Consequently,  little  news  concerning  the 
beleaguered  dvic  associations  would  make  the  newspapers  unless  major 
events  occurred.  The  coverage  from  the  1990s  is,  however,  markedly  better. 
The  greatest  bias  of  city  documents  concerning  negotiating  fora  is  that  of 
highlighting  the  role  of  official  delegates  and  structures  since  they  were  more 
likely  than  township  groups  to  submit  minutes  of  meetings  or  author 
position  papers.  Since  the  civics  generated  less  paper,  a  researcher  may 
underestimate  their  contributions.  The  official  documents  are  likely  to 
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under-represent  civic  representatives'  influence  if  those  men  and  women 
achieved  most  if  it  during  oral  debates  in  meetings  because  the  minutes 
capture,  at  best,  only  highlights  of  debate  exchanges.  The  final  shortcoming  of 
these  documents  is  that  they  do  not  contain  the  minutes  of  the  non-statutory 
delegations'  caucus  meetings  in  which  most  of  the  policy  positions  further  by 
the  ANC,  the  civics,  and  their  allies  were  discussed.  Such  minutes,  if  indeed 
they  were  taken  and  kept,  would  likely  provide  more  insights  into  civic 
representatives'  contributions  to  the  negotiation  processes. 

The  archival  data  from  the  case  dvic  associations  also  have  profound 
limitations.  Most  grievous,  there  is  very  little  of  it  from  the  1980s.  Civic 
activists  destroyed  minutes  and  documents  out  of  fear  of  being  caught  with 
them  by  security  forces.  Indeed,  much  of  the  documents  from  anti-apartheid 
organizations  such  as  the  United  Democratic  Front  that  remain  today  were 
collected  by  police  and  informants  as  evidence  upon  which  to  accuse  activists 
of  treason  and  other  unlawful  activities,  and  they  may  be  cotmterfeit.  The 
George  Civic  Association's  collection  is  exceptional  in  that  it  covers  events 
from  the  late  1980s  so  extensively.  There  also  are  problems  associated  with 
the  existing  documentary  evidence.  The  researcher  has  no  means  of  gauging 
either  the  completeness  of  each  collection  or  the  criteria  dvic  leaders  used  to 
determine  which  documents  to  keep.  Finally,  the  fact  that  I  was  not  given 
access  to  any  archives  kept  by  SANCO-Port  Elizabeth  means  that  my 
conclusions  concerning  each  community  were  not  always  ii\formed  by  the 
sinular  data. 

Limitations  of  Interview  Data 

The  fact  that  I  chose  to  interview^  only  elites  brought  one  limitation 
and  one  possible  bias  to  this  study.  Because  I  did  not  survey  ordinary 
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residents  of  touTiships  with  civic  associations,  this  study  is  unable  to  provide 
any  new  analysis  of  the  level  of  support  civics  enjoyed  within  the  townships 
or  residents'  perceptions  of  these  organizations  and  their  leaders.  This 
limitation  had  a  significant  impact  on  Chapter  Five's  discussion  of  civics' 
internal  methods  of  operation.  These  data  from  the  interviews  may  also  be 
skewed  in  favor  of  regarding  the  civic  associations  as  important  legitimate 
township  organizations  due  to  the  fact  that  fully  fifty-one  percent  of  the 
respondents  were  current  or  former  civic  activists  (see  Table  A-1).  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  activists,  whose  claim  to  influence  depended  on  the  level  of 
support  the  civics  enjoyed  among  township  residents,  would  be  predisposed 
to  suggest  that  their  structures  were  well-organized  and  legitimate. 
Furthermore,  they  would  be  more  likely  to  emphasize  the  organizations' 
successes  than  failures  even  when  asked  about  goals  they  had  not  acliieved. 

There  were  also  two  shortcomings  of  my  interview  protocol.  First,  I 
did  not  conduct  follow-up  interviews  with  any  respondent.  If  I  had  done  so, 
the  data  from  the  subsequent  interviews  might  have  been  able  to  more  fully 
address  some  questions  and  issued  that  remained  unresolved  by  the  initial 
interviews.  Second,  I  transcribed  only  a  few  interview  tapes  while  in  the 
field.  1^  This  meant  that  only  my  raw  interview  notes  and  recollections 
informed  the  questions  asked  in  interviews  of  subsequent  respondents. 
Ideally,  a  researcher  should  spread  out  the  interviews  so  that  each  could  be 
transcribed  before  the  next  is  conducted.  This  could  help  ensure  that  mstead 
of  raising  unproblematic  issues  repeatedly  with  individuals  who  are  likely  to 


1  ^Transcribing  was  a  huge  task.  On  the  average,  it  took  five  hours  to  fully 
transcribe  each  one-hour  tape.  Most  of  the  interviews  lasted  a  little  under  an 
hour.  I  spent  a  total  of  545  hours  transcribing  and  proofing  interviews. 
Obviously,  these  complete  transcriptions  are  a  very  expensive  data  source. 
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share  the  same  opinions,  the  interviewer  instead  asks  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  discuss  confusing  or  contentious  points  and  issues. 

Finally,  there  are  problems  associated  with  the  t}'pes  of  data  that 
respondents  provide  in  interviews.  Russ  Bernard  notes  that  it  is  often 
difficvilt  to  get  accurate  information  in  interviews,  in  part,  for  the  following 
five  reasons.  First,  respondents  may  tell  the  interviewer  what  they  believe 
happened  rather  than  what  they  actually  observed.  Second,  they  may  give  a 
distorted  accoimt  of  what  they  observed  so  that  it  conforms  with  their 
personal  prejudices.  Third,  respondents  may  give  inaccurate  information 
simply  because  they  can  no  longer  recall  it  correctly.  Fourth,  in  order  to  be 
helpful  or  seem  important,  respondents  may  offer  answers  to  questions  even 
when  they  are  really  not  qualified  to  do  so.  Finally,  respondents  may  simply 
lie  in  order  to  mislead  the  interviewer  (234). 

I  was  often  aware  that  the  interview  data  were  being  skewed  by  at  least 
three  of  these  problems.  Many  times,  it  was  clear  to  me  that  respondents  did 
not  fully  recall  the  exact  series  of  events  or  most  argiiments  for  or  against 
policy  decisions  even  when  I  probed  for  more  information  and  gave 
respondents  time  to  think  through  their  answers.  Dates  were  particularly 
difficult  for  people  to  recall.  In  addition,  I  often  found  myself  listening  to  a 
respondent  and  thinking  that  they  were  saying  "the  party  line"  or  rhetoric. 
Most  of  the  interviews  certainly  contain  such  prejudicial  distortions,  but  since 
I  hoped  to  gain  an  understanding  of  perceptions  from  these  interviews,  those 
biases  are  useful.  Finally,  during  a  very  few  interviews,  I  knew  that  a 
respondent  was  deliberately  lying  to  me,  which  again  was  of  interest  in  its 
own  right.  Early  in  the  research,  I  decided  that  it  was  more  important  for  me 
to  vmderstand  the  issues  over  which  opposing  groups  and  factions  disagreed 
and  what  sorts  of  accusations  they  leveled  at  each  other  rather  than  to  try  to 
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determine  which  side,  if  either,  was  "right."  Due  to  these  limitations  of  the 
interview  data,  I  believe  it  was  essential  that  this  study  also  relied  on 
documentary  evidence.  Interview  data  could  best  illuminate  actors'  motives, 
attitudes,  and  disagreements  while  the  archival  data  were  more  useful  for 
accurately  describing  the  course  of  events. 

Overall  Assessment 

The  strength  of  this  research  methodology  is  that  it  incorporated  such  a 
variety  of  data  sources  that  each  type  helped  mitigate  against  the  biases  and 
shortcomings  inherent  in  each  of  the  otliers.  Civic  associations'  own 
documents  are  too  incomplete  to  form  the  basis  for  such  a  research  project 
since  meeting  minutes  were  often  not  taken  or  later  destroyed.  Also  the  fact 
that  SANCO-PE  did  not  grant  me  access  to  their  files  prohibited  me  from 
being  too  dependent  on  these  sources.  However,  what  docxm\ents  do  remain 
from  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  capture  civics'  priorities  and  problems  of  the 
period.  If  I  had  depended  on  the  recollections  of  informants  for  such 
information,  histories  would  most  likely  have  been  rewritten  with  the 
benefit  of  hindsight  or  failing  of  memory.  Yet,  the  interviews  with  civic 
activists,  their  allies,  and  opponents  needed  to  be  included  so  as  to  provide 
insights  into  the  deliberations  and  debates  that  were  never  captured  in  formal 
documents.  This  study  produced  the  single  most  extensive  set  of  transcripts 
that  capture  the  political  thinking  of  a  cross-section  of  this  important  set  of 
South  African  grassroots  activists  and  politicians.  The  official  documents 
from  the  interim  negotiating  structures  in  the  case  communities  provide  a 
rich  detailed  record  of  many  policy  debates  within  these  fora.  Furthermore, 
they  offered  vital  ii\sights  concerning  state  officials'  priorities.  However, 
because  they  are  biased  towards  recording  official  proceedings  and  are  overly 
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dependent  on  documents  of  the  type  rarely  produced  by  the  civics,  they  need 
to  be  supplemented  by  interview  data  from  dvic  representatives.  Finally,  the 
secondary  sources,  especially  other  scholarship  on  civics,  enabled  this  project 
to  make  conclusions  and  comparisons  about  civics  beyond  those  of  the  three 
case  communities.  This  project  would  have  been  limited  to  much  more 
restricted  conclusions  without  these  other  sources.  Fortunately,  researchers 
interested  in  grassroots  politics  in  South  Africa  are  increasingly  able  to  cast 
wide  nets  for  data  because  access  to  documents  and  informants  has  increased. 


APPENDIX  B: 
TIMELINE  OF  RELEVANT  EWATS  1979-1995 
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South  Africa 

*  Prolonged  series  of 
school  boycotts  begin 

Port  Elizabeth 

10  —  Security  forces 
detai  h  a 

13  -  Planned  stayaway 
called  off 

26  -  PEBCO  leaders 
released  but  restricted 

30  -  School  boycott 

*  T.  Botha  flees  country 

*  PEBCO's  new  President 
resigns  under  pressure 

*  Attempts  made  to 
revive  PEBCO 

Grahamstown 

*  Authorities  return 
Fingo  Village  to  African 
area  status;  threat  of 
removal  ends 

George 

1980 

January 

February 

March 

April 

TO 

2 

1 

3 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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South  Africa 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  Students  return  to 
school 

*  Weak  PEBCO 
executive  elected 

*Another  executive 
elected;  overturned  at 
mass  meeting 

Grahamstown 

George 

*  Slate  appoints 
i^awaail^amp's  Liaison 
Committee 

1981 

January 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August-  December 
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South  Africa 

The  relevant  events  of 
this  year  were  few.  In 
July,  the  Black  Local 
Authorities  Act  was 
promulgated. 
Throughout  the  year, 
opposition  galvanizes 
around  proposed  new- 
constitution  and  the 
three  "Koornhof  Bills": 
Orderly  Movement  and 
Settlement  of  Black 
Persons  Bill,  Black 
Community  Development 
Bill  and  Black  Local 
Authorities  Act 

Port  Elizabeth 

Grahamstown 

Georee  1 

1982 

January  -  December 
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South  Africa 

*  UDF  calls  Million 
Signatures  Campaign 

16  -  Nkomati  Accord  of 
non-aggression  pact  with 
Mozambique  signed 

*  Million  Signatures 
Campaign  ends  having 
failed  to  meet  target 

*  Vnal  uprising  begins 

3  -  New  Constitution 
comes  into  effect;  unrest 
erupts 

Port  Elizabeth 

23  --  PEBCO  leaders  join 
committee  mandated  to 
study  possibility  of  East 
Cape  civic  body 

*  Motherwell  township 
available  for  residents 

*  School  boycott  starts, 
will  last  the  whole  of 
the  year 

*  Township  residents 
R3.5  million  in  rent 
arrears.  People  haven't 
paid  for  4  months 

Grahamstown 

23--  GRACA  leaders  join 
committee  mandated  to 
study  possibility  of  East 
Cape  civic  body 

*  GRACA  in  local 
Million  Signatures 
Committee  as  UDF 
affiliate 

*  Unrest  begins 

George  I 

1984 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

3 
< 

September 
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South  Africa 

30  -  Congress  of  South 
African  Trade  Unions 
(COSATU)  formed 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  Since  Sept.  1984 
attacks  on  Ibhayi 
Council  property  have 
cost  R2.9  million 

*  PEBCO/UDF  start 
establishing  street  and 
area  committees 

*  consumer  boycott  lifted 
after  troops  leave 
township 

Grahamstown 

12  --  Boycott  lifted 

*  Black  X-mas  consumer 
boycott 

George 

1985  continued 

November 

December 
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South  Africa 

1  -  1.5  m  participate  in 
stayaway;  largest  yet 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  Seven  vacancies  on  the 

twenty-one  person 

Ibhayi  council;  can't 

formquorum 

17  -  Linda  disqualified 

as  mayor  due  to  absences 

8  -  j.  Nako  made  mayor 

*  PEBCX:)'s  H.  Fa/zie 
temporarily  banned 
21  -  COSATU  calls 
stayaway  marking 
anniversary  of  Langa 
massacre 

7-  New  consumer 
boycott 

1-  Stayaway 

Grahamstown 

*  Funeral  for  unrest 
victims 

*  Funeral  for  youth 
killed  by  police  at 
previous  funeral 

George 

*  5  people  die  in  violence 

1  -  Kev.  Boesak  saves  a 
man  mob  threatens  to 
kill  at  rally 
13  ~  Mob  murders  A. 
Nqumse  by  necklace 

3  -  George  Municipality 
destroys  150  houses; 
violence  results 
13  -  GEOCA  formed 

23  -  Police  detain  80  in 
Lawaaikamp  raid 

24  -  Deadline  to  move 
set  as  May  15 

15  -  Deadline  to  move 
extended  to  june  30 

1986 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 
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South  Africa 

24  -  UDF  and  other  anti- 
apartheid  organizations 
effectively  banned 

*  Approx.  3  million  black 
workers  participate  in  3- 
day  strike 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  T.  Linda  joins  councilors 
as  advisor 

24  -  PKBCO  effectively 
banned 

*  R15.5  million  owed  to 
Ibhayi  in  rent  and 
services  arrears 

*  9.8      poll  for  Ibhayi 
Cou?icil  elections;  W.M. 
lemsana  mayor 

Grahamstown 

*  Of  the  6  major  BLAs  in 
E.  Cape,  only  Rini  is  still 
being  run  by  mayor  and 
councilors 

George 

*  New  removal  date  set 
as  May  31 

23  -  St.  Paul,  Minnesota 
becomes  "sister  city"  to 
Lawaaikamp 

29  -  P.W.  Botha  attends 
opening  of  the  N2  by- 
pass which  borders 
Lawaaikamp 

'  St.  Paul  residents  send 
delegation  to  South 
African  Ambassador  and 
deliver  1200  letters  in 
support  of  Lawaaikamp 

*  In  June  and  July  120 
Supreme  Court 
summonses  served  on 
residents;  municipality 
seeks  legal  eviction 

*  Municipality  refuses  to 
accept  rent  payments 
from  Lawaaikamp 
residents 

1988 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

3% 


South  Africa 

18  --  Deimas  I  rial 
defendants  convicted 

South  Africa 

2  -  Following  a  stroke, 
P.W.  Botha  resigns  as 
head  of  National  Party; 
F.  W.  de  Klerk  replaces 
him 

24  -  LX^fendants  in 
Alexandra  trial 
acquitted 

5  —  Meeting  between  N. 
Mandela  and  P.W. 
Botha 

Port  Elizabeth 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  Town  Clerk  mandated 
to  look  into  possibility  of 
non-racial  council 

*  South  African  police  to 
absorb  Ibhayi  police 

Grahamstown 

*  Grahamstown  declared 
free  trade  area 

Grahamstown 

George 

*  GEOCA's  lawyer  visits 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

George 

19  -  Municipality 
proposes  Lawaaikamp 
become  a  Free  Settlement 
Area;  considers 
upgrading 

14  -  Delegation  from  St. 
Paul,  Minnesota  visits 
Lawaaikamp 

1988  continued 

November 

December 

Table  B-3--continued 

1989 

January 

Fcbniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 
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South  Africa 

14  -  P.  W.  Botha  resigns 
as  President 

6  --  Parliamentary 
elections 

14  --  F.W.  de  Klerk 

elected  President 
 —  

15     Delmas  Trial 
convictions  repealed 

Port  Elizabeth  j 

*  Town  Clerk's  task 
expanded  to  studying 
means  of  uniting 
townships  and  town 

'*  Discussions  between 
township  leaders  and 
authorities  concerning 
electricity  reticulation 
in  townships  begin 

6  --  PE  Council's  Policy 
Committee  approves  in 
principle  the  concept  of 
non-ethnic  local 
government 

Grahamstown 

George 

*  Municipality  announces 
that  it  received  R2.76 
million  gov't  loan  to 
upgrade  Lawaaikamp 
for  current  residents 

*  Lawaaikamp's 
population  approx.  1200 

*  Masakhane 
Development  Project 
founded 

1989  continued 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 
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2  --  De  Klerk's  historic 
speech  unbanning  anti- 
apartheid  parties  and 
organizations 
11  -  N.  Mandela  leaves 
prison 

Port  r  li/abeth 

Grahamstown 

GeorKe 

25  --  First  meeting  of 
upgrading  committee  of 
officials  and  GliOCA 
representatives 

1990 

January 

February 
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South  Africa 

29  --  N.  Mandela  and 
Chief  Butheiezi  meet 

5  -  Group  Areas  and 
Native  Land  Trust  Acts 
repealed 

27  -  Interim  Measures  for 
Local  Government  Act 
(IM  Act)  becomes  law 

20  --  UDF  disbands 

Port  Elizabeth 

23  --  ANC  and 
Democratic  Party  form 
committee  on  local  gov't 

*  Agreement  reached  for 

PEM  to  takes  over 

electrical  services 

3  -  Meeting  of  all  groups 

interested  in  One  City 

process 

*  PEPCO  elections;  had 
not  held  public  meeting 
since  last  election 

17  -  ANC  and  allies 
pull  out  of  One  City 
talks  in  protest  of 
Interim  Measures  Bill 

*  PEPCO  occupies  Ibhayi 
offices  for  over  2  weeks 
protesting  delays  in 
upgrading  Red  Location 

*  PEPCO  executive 
suspended;  inquiry  into 
conflict  among  leaders 
begins 

Grahamstown 

*  Short  consumer  boycott 
to  protest  treatment  of 
squatters 

*  Joint  Negotiating 
F'orum  launched  to 
examine  housing  and 
squatting  crises 

*G[<ACA's  funding  from 
Kagiso  Trust  starts 

George 

*  Upgrading  of 
Lawaaikamp  begins 

*  Municipality  finally 
withdraws  eviction  court 
cases 

1991 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 
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South  Africa 

22  -  Local  Government 
Negotiating  Forum 
(LGNF)launched 

1  --  Multiparty 
Negotiations  begin  with 
Inkatha  Freedom  Party 
(IFP)  participating 
10  -  Chris  Hani 
murdered 

3  —  Date  for  national 
elections  set 
18--  IFP  and 
Conservative  Party 
leave  talks 

Port  Elizabeth 

*  Constitutional  and 
Financial  working  groups 
formed  for  One  City 
Forum 

*  Disagreements 
concerning  membership 
and  size  of  the  Forum  to 
be  established  under 
Local  Gov't  Transition 
Act 

Grahamstown 

*  GRACA  becomes 
SANCO-Grahamstown 

*  Rini  Council  resigns 
after  SANCO-Gr.  leads 
sit  in  at  offices  after 
Hani's  murder;  CPA 
appoints  administrator 

*  Efforts  to  create  joint 
administration  finally 
stop  as  SANCO  makes 
clear  its  opposition 

George 

*  About  this  time, 
Thembalethu  Councilors 
resign;  administrator 
appointed 

24  —  Delegation  from  the 
National  Local 
Government  Negotiating 
Forum  (LGNF)  makes 
presentation  on  the  Local 
Gov't  Transition  Bill 

1993 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 
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